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Number of the Dus Review cannot go 
t bearing on its foremost page a record of the 
lamented death of Mr. William Geo ard. 
The loss we hay i 
and widely shared, 
personal friends, an S minds to whom 
inti The discerning 
and generous articles of the Times, and other journals, of the 
Spectator, the Saturday Review, and other similar critics, prove 
how his genial and attractive character, his spotless integrity of 
life, and his great intellectual powers had impressed his literary 
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tinuation. After certain preliminary endeavours, Mr. Ward 
accepted in full the responsibility of editor. He has stated that 
all articles passed under the judgment of three censors, who were 
charged to examine the bearing of them on faith, morals, and 
ecclesiastical prudence. From the time he undertook the office 
of Editor, he threw himself into it as the work and way in which 
as a layman he was to serve the Church. He devoted to it not 
only all his powers and studies, but large means for its support. 
It governed his time and his movements. He was wont to leave 
his home and to reside in London at the quarterly periods of 
publication. Everything gave way to the Dustin Review. 
His whole mind, ever active and watchful to note the intellectual 
needs and vicissitudes of Catholic Opinion, found expression in its 
pages. Four times in every year, and in a wide field, he was 
able to speak. The fulness and energy of his mind and an un- 
resting zeal for truth impelled him to be always on the alert in 
defending what is true, and in assailing what is at variance with 
the truth. This made it a necessity for him to have a ready out- 
let of his thoughts. Such during sixteen years was the second 
series of the Dustin Review. Perhaps the only other contem- 
poraneous example of the all but identity of an Editor with his 
periodical is Brownson’s Review. In both cases the power of 
mind in the editor impressed a dominant character upon the 
work. This fact may have made the Review less interesting to 
general readers, but it greatly increased its intrinsic value. If 
the articles were wanting in the play, and lightness, and variety 
required by ordinary readers, they were solid, grave, and of endur- 
ing importance. The second series of the Dustin Review did 
not rank among literary magazines, but it fairly won and kept 
its place among the weightier and more serious quarterly 
periodicals. 

Since Mr. Ward laid down the office of Editor, he published 
two volumes of articles selected from his contributions to the 
Review. To the second of these, which is entitled, ‘‘ Essays on 
the Church’s Doctrinal Authority,” he prefixed a preliminary 
Essay which may be described as an intellectual history and 
analysis of the sixteen years of his Editorship. He has traced very 
accurately the condition of opinion and the tendency of thought 
among Catholics before the year 1862, and the successive contro- 
versies in which he was involved down to the year 1873. The 
whole Essay is a summing up of his own words and acts, and a 
calm and candid justification of the whole polemical attitude in 
which he habitually lived. It is happily no longer necessary to 
specify the subjects of the successive conflicts. But the cause of 
his anxiety may be better given in his own words than in any 
words of mine. At the close of his essay he thus writes :— 
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I just now said, that I do not think there exists at this moment 
among English Catholics any such organized intellectual agitation as 
there was some sixteen years ago, in favour of anti-Catholic doctrine. 
Yet they must always be exposed to considerable dangers of uncon- 
sciously imbibing such doctrine while they are circumstanced as at 
present. Such danger, I say, must always exist, so long as—instead 
of their living (as in olden time) under the Church’s magisterial 
shelter—there exists that unreserved intercourse between them and 
non-Catholics which is an unhappy necessity of the time; and so long 
as they indulge the habit of freely and unsuspiciously familiarizing 
themselves with non-Catholic literature, periodical or other. As the 
Month once happily expressed the matter, the “‘surges are some- 
times considerable, which rock the vessels riding in security within 
the shelter of a land-locked harbour’—+.e., the Catholic Church—“while 
a violent storm rages without, fraught with danger to the rash and 
unfortunate mariners who are exposed to its fury on the open sea.” 
And very far more especially, more calamitously, will this be the 
case in regard to those vessels which do not avail themselves of 
the full shelter afforded by the innermost part of the harbour but ap- 
proach the extreme limit dividing it from the ocean itself. I think 
that, under the circumstances of modern society, it must always be 
important for Catholics to be familiar with much of the ground 
covered by the following Essays: and this is one of my various rea- 
sons for republishing them. No doubt I must have incidentally made 
many serious mistakes in them, both as regards theory, and, still more, 
the practical application of theory; though my conviction is certainly 
strong, that the general principles which I have maintained are quite 
indubitably sound and Catholic. On all this, however, I unreservedly 
submit my own judgment to that of more learned and competent theo- 
logians. Even if there were far more of error in what I have written 
than I believe there to have been,—still, I hope I may say without 
presumption, that I am confident I have done a really important service, 
were it only by pressing these questions on the attention of my co- 
religionists, 

I must again express an apology to the reader, for troubling him 
with so much reference to my own personal history. I can promise 
him, however, that nothing of the kind will be found in the Essays 
which here follow, and which I once more submit to the judgment of 
Catholics.* 

These words were indeed the last he ever wrote of himself. 
They seem to be a summing up of his work and a bequest entrusted 
tous. They give a clear survey of the intellectual condition and 
dangers of Catholics in England. If, as he says, the condition 
has been changed in some things by the Vatican Council, the 
dangers are still around us, and are ever rising again in the 
midst of us. But this passage is especially valuable for another 
reason. No truer portrait of the man can be given than in this 
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unconscious description of himself. He was supposed to be full 
of self-assertion and intolerance ; exaggerated and extreme both 
in thought and language. Perhaps few men have ever been 
more docile to the Church, to traditionary judgments, and to the 
authority of theologians ; few more fearful of novelties, of his own 
want of various learning, and of his liability to err. 

It was with these dangers before him that Mr. Ward 
incessantly laboured in three distinct fields. First in Philosophy, 
without which the intellectual conception of Theology can have 
no sound and precise foundation; secondly, in the relation 
between Religion and Politics, including the office of the Civil 
Power and the Civil Princedom of the Sovereign Pontiff ; 
thirdly, on Catholic Education, especially in its higher form. It 
would be impossible to give any adequate idea of these incessant 
labours wthout a history which would fill volumes, and an 
analysis which would require a full statement of every thesis, 
together with the objections of opponents and the detailed 
answers to each. All that I can do is to give a Catalogue of 
Mr. Ward’s writings with the titles and dates. This list will 
be enough to show the minute and tenacious grasp of his mind. 
I omit the titles of works written before he submitted to the 
Catholic Church. They showed great power at an early age, but 
they belong to the history of his life. I give only those written 
by him in exposition or defence of the Catholic Faith; and 
especially his contributions to the Dusuin Review, for it is to 
this I must confine what I say. 


PUBLISHED WORKS BY DR. WARD. 


(Exclutling all the Theological Lectures at St. Edmund’s on Nature 
and Grace, Attrition, &c. &c.) 


Works PusiisHeD SEPARATELY. 


“ Philosophical Introduction to Nature and Grace.” Burns, 1860. 

“ Authority of Doctrinal Decisions.” Burns, 1866. 

‘Essays, Devotional and Scriptural” (from Dustin Review) Burns 
& Oates, 1879. 

“Essays on the Church’s Doctrinal Authority.” Burns & Oates, 
1880. 


PAMPHLETS. 


“Letters on the Anglican Establishment.” Burns, 1852. 

“Relation of Intellectual Power to Man’s True Perfection” 
(Two Pamphlets). Burns, 1862. 

“ Condemnation of Pope Honorius.” Burns & Oates, 1879 or 1880. 

“Science, Prayer, Free Will, and Miracles.” Burns, 1881. Also 
Pamphlets on Attrition, “The Obdurate Sinner,” ‘The 
Extent of Free Will,” &c. (for private circulation). 
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July 1874 
July 1875 
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Oct. 1878 
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Oct. 1879 
Oct. 1880 
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Essays in ** Dustin Review.” 
Philosophical. 


“ Philosophical Axioms.” 

‘Explicit and Implicit Thought.” 

‘“‘ Certitude in Religious Assent.”’ 

** Mill’s Denial of Necessary Truth.” 

** Mill on the Foundation of Morality.” 

“ Mill’s Reply to Dusiin Review.” 

* Mill’s Philosophical Position.” 

‘€ Mill’s Denial of Free Will.” 

“A Reply on Necessary Truth” (to Sir 
Stephen). 

“‘ Appendix on Free Will.” 

“A Reply on Necessary Truth.” 

* Mill on Causation.” 

“The Reasonable Basis of Certitude.” 

“Free Will.” 

“ Supplementary Remarks on Free Will.” 

“Mr. Shadworth Hodgson on Free Will.” 

“Extent of Free Will.” 

“Philosophy of the Theistic Controversy.” 


James 


On the Relations between Religion and Politics. 


July 1863 
April 1867 
July 1872 
Oct. 1872 
Jan. 1873 
Oct. 1874 


Jan. 1875 
April 1875 
July 1875 
Jan. 1876 
April 1876 
July 1876 
Jan. 1877 


Oct. 
July 
Jan. 
July 


1864 
1866 
1869 
1869 
Oct. 1873 
Oct. 1874 
April 1878 
July 1878 
Oct. 1879 


“Intrinsic End of Civil Government.” 

“ Catholics and Party Politics.” 

“Priesthood at Irish Elections.” 

“The Priesthood in Irish Politics.” 

“Trish Priests and Landlords.” 

“Sovereignty in Modern States” 
Chambord). 

“Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation.” 

“Mr. Gladstone and his Catholic Critics.” 

“A Reply on Civil Sovereignty.” 

“Fr, O'Reilly on Society and the Church.” 

“Church and State.” 

“‘ Professor Mivart on Liberty of Conscience.” 

“ Civil Intolerance of Religious Error.” 


Educational. 


“University Education of Catholics.” 

“Trish Writers on University Education.” 
“Principles of Catholic Higher Education.” 

“‘ Misunderstandings on Higher Education.” 
“Fr, Newman on the Idea of a University.” 
“Infidelity of the Day, and Higher Education.” 
“ Catholic College Education in England.” 

“ Catholic College Education.” 

“‘ Catholic Colleges and Protestant Schools.” 


(the Comte de 
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The Essays on the Council, the Extent of Infallibility, Dr. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon, the Case of Galileo the Project of Corporate 
Union, &c., as well as all the Devotional and Scriptural Essays, are 
contained in the three volumes of republished essays already men- 
tioned and referred to, together with the circumstances under 
which they were written in the respective prefaces to those 
volumes. There are, however, a few not included in his republi- 
cations, among them are the following, which he intended to 
publish under a slightly altered form, divested (in some cases) of 
the allusions to the special circumstances under which they were 
written. 





Oct. 1863 “The Dogmatic Principle.” 

Jan. 1864 ‘“ Theological Errors of the Day.” 

Oct. 1865 “Mr. Oxenham and the Dusiin Review.” 

April 1867 “Mr. Ffoulkes on Divisions of Christendom.” 

July 1867 ‘Fr. Ryder and Dr. Ward” (and others on the same 
controversy in later numbers), 

Jan. 1868 “Doctrinal Apostolic Letters.” 

Jan. 1868 “Archbishop Manning on the Centenary.” 

April 1868 “St. Leo’s Dogmatic Letter.” 

July 1868 ‘Mr. Renouf on Pope Honorius.” 

Oct. 1868 “F. Botalla on Papal Supremacy.” 

Oct. 1868 ‘The Coming Council.” 

April 1869 “Catholic Controversies” (also Ffoulkes’ Letter to 


April 1870 


Archbishop Manning). 
“ Janus and False Brethren.” 


Jan. 1871 “ Definition of Papal Infallibility.” 
April 1875 “Fessler on Papal Infallibility.” 
April 1876 “Tradition and Papal Infallibility.” 


July 1876 
April 1872 


“A few more Words on Fessler.” 
“‘F, Liberatore, F. Harper, and Lord R. Montague.” 





Oct. 1875 “F. Newman on Ecclesiastical Prudence.” 


Also several Philosophical Papers in the Contemporary Review 
and Nineteenth Century, on Necessary Truth, the Reasonable 
Basis of Certitude, the Kelation of Religious Belief to Morality, 
the Soul and a Future Life. 

The passage quoted by Mr. Ward from the J/onth is an apt 
illustration of the intellectual position and the perils of Catholics 
in England. They are sheltered in the harbour, but the storm 
out at sea sends a swell within the port. It is impossible that 
Catholics should not be profoundly affected, and I may say infected, 
by the public opinion of our times. Another illustration may be 
given. The emancipation of Catholics in 1829 was the opening 
of the gates through which the Catholics of England entered 
upon the rapids of what men call Modern Thought. For three 
hundred years the Catholic remnant of England with a rare and 
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heroic constancy had preserved not only the unity of the faith, 
but the unity of the intellectual system on which the faith 
reposes. The theology of the Catholic Church has its precise 
intellectual system of philosophy in all the truths cognizable by 
the light of Nature. Both unite in one intellectual system, coherent 
and in perfect harmony with itself. In the three centuries of 
depression in England, Catholics were robbed of colleges and 
schools. The higher education of the laity and the education 
of the priesthood were obtained abroad. If the isolation of 
Catholics and their exile from the political and social life of the 
country narrowed their range of thought, it guarded with 
singular accuracy the unity of religious faith and the axioms 
and principles of Catholic life. No more beautiful Catholic 
homes ever existed ; no more chivalrous Catholic laymen, no more 
devoted Catholic Priests could be found than those who shone here 
and there in the gloom of our times of depression. The succession 
of centuries deepened and intensified the intelligent fidelity and 
the heroic perseverance of the men of those dark days. Not that 
there were wanting even then some of another spirit infected by 
the world and by the social atmosphere, which they breathed too 
gladly. Witness the Cisalpine Club, the history of the Veto, 
and the period described in the life of Bishop Milner. Never- 
theless the Catholics of England were compact and firm as 
a phalanx in their faith and in the principles which spring from 
faith and guard its integrity and its instincts. 

In these same centuries how fared it with the public mind or 
opinion of England? For three hundred years it has been hurry- 
ing down the rapids of “modern thought.” The religious 
compromises of the sixteenth century and the dogmatism of the 
seventeenth were swept over the bar by the Revolution of 1688, 
and have disappeared in the latitudinarianism which reigns 
absolute at this day. Upon this wide waste of unlimited 
laxity in thought and practice the Catholics of England have 
been launched for half a century. It would be blindness not to 
see the danger. It would be self-deception to believe that we can - 
resist this strong tide without the counter effort and the resolute 
attitude of our forefathers. The special dangers that are upon 
us are worldliness, social ambition, impatience of restraint, a 
seeking of secular advantages at the known risk of Catholic faith, 
and of fidelity to Catholic instincts; a belief, or a practice which 
implies the belief, that we can be Catholics and yet act as non- 
Catholics do ; and finally that we may breathe the atmosphere of 
“modern thought” in society, literature, colleges, and schools 
without tainting the life-blood of faith. We do not indeed now 
find men calling themselves, or willing to be called, Liberal 
Catholics. The claim to be Catholic and to give away 
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Catholic truth and principle is hardly now to be found. Till ‘ 
the Italian Revolution usurped Rome, and till the Vatican 
Council condemned Gallicanism, men freely uttered opinions and 
laid down principles of which they did not as yet see the end. 
They are at least silent now; and our danger is rather in the 
temptation to profess what is right, and to yield to what is wrong ; 
to condemn Liberal Catholicism in words, but to be lax in 
practice. So long as the Catholics of England are a handful in 
the millions of our country there must ever be the danger of being , 
acclimatized. The assimilating power of public opinion of 
English life and of nationalism which is strong in our race will long 
be a subtil and powerful influence dangerous to the firmness and 
fidelity of English Catholics. So long as this danger is around 
us the writings of William George Ward will stand as a witness 
and a guide. We cannot hope to see raised up again in our 
time an inteliect of such power and clearness, disciplined with 
such mathematical exactness, with such logical completeness, so 
firm in its grasp of truth, and so extensive in its range of thought 
and perception. But we may all strive to be like him in his 
childlike piety, his zeal for truth, his impatience of all paltering 
with principle, his docility to the Catholic Church, and his fear- 
lessness in the declaration and the defence of all that the Supreme 
Pontiff, the Doctor of all Christians, has taught for our guidance. 

These few and inadequate words are a poor tribute to the 
memory of a friend for whom I have cherished an affection 

















of more than forty years, and of a man to whom the Church in 
England owes so large debt of gratitude and of veneration for 
services which no one has surpassed. Nevertheless, to write them 
has been to me both a duty and a consolation. 
Henry Epwarp, | | 

Cardinal Archbishop. 





























Art. IIL—ALESSANDRO MANZONI AND HIS 
WORKS. 


1. Alessandro Manzoni, Reminiscenze. Crsarne Cantu. 
Milano (Tréves). 1882. 


2. Alessandro Manzoni. Studio Biografico. A. pe GuBER- 
NATIS. Firenze. 1879. 


3. Alessandro Manzoni. Fertiice Venosta. Milano. 1873. 


4, Lettere del Manzoni. Raccolte e Commentate da G1IovaNnNI 
Srorza. Milano. 1873. 


5. Commento Storico su I Promessi Sposi. Cesare Cant. 
Milano. 1874. 


6. I Primi Anni di Alessandro Manzoni. Spigolature. 
Antonio Storprant. Milano. 1874. 


7. Manzoni. Eine Studie. C.M.Saver. Prag. 1871. 


. Portraits Contemporains. C. A. pp Satnte Beuve. Paris. 
1872. 


wen Alessandro Manzoni died in Milan on May 22, 1873, 

full of years and honours, the world was momentarily 
thrilled with the consciousness of having lost the greatest literary 
figure that had been still a living presence to the existing gene- 
ration. The last survivor of that race of giants, whose task was 
to bring literature into harmony with the change in modern 
thought effected by the French Revolution, he belonged in truth 
to an era long past-ere the close of his life of eighty-eight years, 
and was the property of that generation which had seen the 
Romantic movement inaugurated in Germany by its twin 
luminaries, Goethe and Schiller, and carried to its culminating 
point of perfection in English letters by the genius of Walter 
Scott. But unlike these great leaders, each of whom was but 
the precursor of a whole army of followers, Manzoni, the founder 
of Romanticism in Italy, may be said to have epitomized in him- 
self the movement which he headed ; and to have created aschool 
comprised in one man, as that man is summed up in one work. 
The story of that work, as we shall later try to show, throws some 
light on this phenomenon in the history of letters. 

While it would be a task of no little nicety to assign Manzoni 
his place in the universal republic of genius, that which he occu- 
pies in the imaginative literature of his own country is at least 
easily discernible. Here he is facile princeps of all who have 
appeared, since the great cycle opened by Dante was appro- 
priately closed by Ariosto with that other Comedy, which is no 
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longer Divine, but Human. And between the humanity of 
Ariosto, represented, or rather travestied, in the aristocracy of 
knights and ladies, and that of Manzoni, incarnated in the 
idealized peasant type of Lombardy, is a gulf, representing the 
whole interval between medizeval and modern thought, the step 
from feudalism to democracy. This gap is bridged in Italian 
letters by two strong individualities which loom across it, the 
one in the guise of an antique Tragic Mask, the other in that of 
Venetian Harlequin, inspired by the Muse of Comedy. But 
while Alfieri was the latest avatar of the genius of Classicalism, 
Goldoni, who stripped the conventional mask from the stereo- 
typed quartet of the popular stage, to give free play to the un- 
disguised human features of his actors, symbolized and heralded 
the era of Romantic literature. In “ Le Barufe Chiozote,” and 
his other Venetian comedies, we find, for the first time, that full 
sympathy with the lower classes which is the predominant feeling 
in “I Promessi Sposi.” But Italian Romanticism, which thus 
appealed straight to the hearts of the people, soon languished and 
drooped, because it commanded no truly national idiom in which 
to address them. 

In any view of Manzoni as a novelist, the comparison with 
Scott is naturally the first to suggest itself, and he owned him- 
self, to having followed in the footsteps of his Scotch prototype. 
“Then ‘I Promessi Sposi’ is my best work,” said Scott, on re- 
ceiving this admission from its author, whom he once visited 
at his home in Milan. Up toa certain point, indeed, the analogy 
between the two great novelists is very close, and the conditions 
under which they wrote agree in many particulars. Both spoke 
as their vernacular a rude though forcible provincial idiom, yet 
attained such mastery over the literary languages of their respec- 
tive countries as to produce in them works which are their chiefest 
glories. Both excelled alike in poetry and prose, yet attained 
their highest level in the latter. Both were keen students of 
history, and brought minute antiquarian research to furnish the 
raw material for their creative genius to work upon. But if we 
pursue the parallel further, we shall find these, and other traits 
of resemblance, balanced by even greater dissimilarities. Alike 
in their keen sense of humour, in their sympathy with Nature, in 
their wide comprehension of humanity, the two authors were 
diametrically opposite in the attitude of mind accompanying 
these gifts. Both excel in their historical pictures of manners ; 
but while the Scotchman creates a visionary past, disguised in 
the glow of his own vivid imagination, the Italian calls it up as 
it really existed, and unmasks its harsh and unlovely features. 
The one presents his actors in full gala dress, performing a stately 
pageant for the benefit of posterity; the other takes us behind 
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the scenes of history, and shows its characters off the stage, and 
stripped of all scenic illusion. 

Both Scott and Manzoni were descended from a race of rude 
chieftains, lording it over a mountainous border country; but 
while the one idealized the feudal system in which his ancestors 
had borne sway, viewing it from its heroic side alone, the other, 
looking at it from beneath, in its relation to the lower classes, 
stigmatized it as an instrument of social oppression. Both loved 
rural pursuits, and were accustomed from infancy to open-air life 
and picturesque scenery; but the childish eyes of the one were 
trained to the wild beauty of heath and glen, to the shifting skies 
of Scotland, with their fleeting mists and ragged glimpses of 
tearful blue, to brawling streams and grey silhouettes of hills 
undulating ‘against the horizon 3; the earliest vision of the other 
showed the ordered luxuriance of the wide Lombard levels, the 
terraced flights of vineyards sloping to the azure floor of Como, 
domed by the steadfast serenity of Italian blue, and fenced with 
solemn snows by the silver battlements of Switzerland. Thus, 
while Scott’s landscape is shown in all the varying moods of 
Northern nature, Manzoni’s is always calm and solemn, breath- 
ing the spirit of those broad skies and level flakes of foliage which 
the Lombard and Venetian masters love for their backgrounds. 
Nor was the contrast less between the private character and 
doings of the two men, though both alike were loveable and genial; 
for while Scott carried into the conduct of his affairs the prodi- 
gality of his exuberant imagination, and died a victim to the 
pecuniary embarrassments in “which. his splendid dreams ended ; 
Manzoni regulated his life with that strong common sense of 
which he himself declared poetry to be but the: supreme exaltation. 

Alessandro Manzoni was born in Milan, on the 7th of March, 
1785, the only child of an ill-assorted marriage. His father, 
Don Pietro, was then about fifty; the poet’s mother, Giulia, 
daughter of the well-known social economist and author, Cesare 
Beccaria, considerably younger. This disparity of years was not 
counterbalanced by any sympathy in tastes. The elder Manzoni, 
who seems to have been a man of a dull and colourless type, 
failed to gain the affections of his gifted and self-willed young 
wife, and the domestic dissensions of the pair ended in a virtual 
separation, Donna Giulia taking up her usual abode at Auteuil, 
near Paris, and resuming her maiden name. 

Though the house of Manzoni was not technically noble, the 
negotiations for its insertion in the roll of the Milanese patriciate 
having been broken off and never renewed, it was of old standing, 
and inherited traditions of territorial power. The poet's ancestors 
had been originally lords of Barzio in the Valsdssina, where 
popular legend credits them with having played the part of petty 
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tyrants in the spirit of those whom their descendant holds up 
to execration. A local proverb* compares their turbulence to 
that of the mountain torrent, and Massimo D’Azeglio, when 
travelling in the district, learned a trait that might have been 
added to the portrait of Don Rodrigo himself. It seems that 
the code of Barzio required that the chieftain’s dog should share 
in the homage paid to the family, and that the peasants in passing 
should take off their hats to him with the formula, Reverisst 
scior ca, “ Your servant Mister dog.” 

At the time of Alessandro Manzoni’s birth the family had 
however long been settled near Lecco, where his father owned a 
good deal of property, including the beautiful villa J/ Caleotto, 
his usual summer residence. The peasant type of Lecco was so 
completely reproduced in the poet's features, that his friends in 
walking through the streets in later years, were often disposed to 
stop and exclaim at the likenesses of him they met. 

Manzoni received his earliest impressions of life in the house 
of a peasant, where he was, in accordance with the custom of 
the time, put out tonurse. Here, in the farmhouse of La Costa, 
one of those rambling buildings with tiled roofs and small 
windows that stud the maize fields of Lombardy, the poet, amid 
the hills round Como, so familiar to his readers, doubtless imbibed 
that sympathy with rustic character and out-door nature which 
is the dominant motive of his romance. His foster mother, 
Caterina, wife of Carlo Spreafico, a lively little brunette, is 
generally supposed to have been the original model of Lucia, 
but many separate impressions probably converged in that ideal 
type of simple womanhood. Caterina was a good story-teller, 
and in the dusk of winter evenings would often entertain her 
small audience, including her baby-charge, “ Liswndiino,” with 
many a tale of peasant lore. 

The next picture of our poet is as a very small boy, sobbing 
and crying inconsolably in the corridor of a monastery, where 
by the unexpected disappearance of his mother, he found himself 
left alone among strangers. Thus, at six years old, in sore tribu- 
lation of heart, he began his school-life at the College of the 
Somaschi Fathers at Merate. His impressions of this, and of 
other schools where he was sent later, were none of the pleasantest ; 
he had little appetite for books, and much for food, and the pro- 
vision was much more ample for satisfying the former than the 





* Cuzzi, Pioverna e Manzon 
Minga intendon de rason. 
(Cuzzi, Pioverna and Manzon 
To hear reason ne’er are prone.) 
Cuzzi, another family. Pioverna, the torrent. 
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latter. The cravings of an organism destined to last in working 
order for close on ‘ninety years, were doubtless exorbitant ; for 
even in his father’s house, ‘ Lisandro” often found the fare i in- 
sufficient, and the good-natured cook, Antonio, would sometimes 
supplement the regular meals to which Don Pietro restricted his 
son’s appetite, with contraband bread and cheese supplied at odd 
moments. His vacations at J/ Caleotte were bright spots in his 
school-life, and his days passed pleasantly in quail: netting among 
the hills, or setting miniature water-wheels in the stream. One 
memorable walk in company with a servant deserves to be 
recorded, for the man took him to the Capuchin Convent at 
Pescarénico, the same which his readers know so well as the resi- 
dence of Fra Cristoforo. The place and scene sunk deep into 
the boy’s imagination, for the convent chapel was full of music 
and lights for the afternoon service, and one of the friars singled 
out their young visitor to take part in their devoticns by giving 
him a taper to hold, little dreaming how long that trifling incident 
would be remembered. 

Meantime the future poet gave little indication at school of 
exceptional intelligence, and was often in disgrace with his 
teachers for idleness or stupidity. On one occasion, when doing 
public penance in the middle of the room, he saw a companion 
taking advantage of his misfortune to rifle his desk ; and agonized 
by his enforced quiescence during the invasion of his property, 
was detected in a series of contortions and grimaces, intended as 
a mute remonstrance to the transgressor. A sharp box on the 
ear from the attendant master recalled him to a sense of his 
position, and taught him a truth illustrated later in his novel, 
that the law, while often remiss in defending the rights of the 
unfortunate, is never behindhand in repressing their attempts at 
self-redress. Some of Renzo’s experiences of the constituted 
authorities may have had their germ in this boyish incident. 

We find Manzoni at fifteen, enlarged from the restraints of 
school, and exposed to the temptations of city life. From falling 
a victim to these in one of their most alluring forms, he was 
saved by the intervention of the elder poet, Vincenzo Monti, 
whose friendship his growing taste for poetry had procured for 
him. He was in the habit of frequenting the Ridotto, or public 
gaming table of Milan, and here Monti came upon him one evening 
absorbed in play. He merely touched him on the shoulder, and 
said, “ Pretty verses we shall make if we go on in this way. ” We 
can see the boy as he turned round, startled in the midst of his 
excitement, with feverish eyes, and cheeks hot with the gamester’s 
passion. 

He promised his friend to abandon the perilous pleasure, 
and went home to his mother to tell her the incident and his 
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resolution. She applauded it, and proposed a trip to Paris to 
facilitate it. ‘ No,” said the young Manzoni, “I should deserve 
no credit in that case, for I should not have conquered myself. 
On the contrary, I will go to the Ridotto every evening and 
look on without playing.” He did so for a whole month, and 
came out of the self-imposed ordeal triumphantly, cured for ever 
of the fatal passion, which had so nearly drawn him into its 
vortex. 

Manzoni had already begun to try his powers in verse, and the 
following sonnet, written about this time, is interesting, as a 
portrait of the poet painted by himself. 


Dark hair and lofty forehead—speaking eye— 
Nose neither large nor lowly to excess, 
Cheek round and smooth, with colour fresh and high, 
Lips keen and mobile, mouth of subtle stress, 
Tongue, which now quick now slow, doth ne’er express 
Vile thought, and frank or silent, ne’er doth lie; 
Though young of years and mind, to venture shy ; 
Of manners rude, but heart all gentleness. 
Fame, the free woods, and the blond god of art 
I love—can scorn—not hate—to grief am prone ; 
Swift pardons quench swift angers in my heart ; 
Unknown to others—to myself scarce known— 
Time and mankind shall tell my future part. 


These lines are curious, as showing how early the introspective 
phase of mind, usually a mature form of thought, was here de- 
veloped. The other sonnet, of avout the same date, addressed to 
Francesco Lomonaco, a Neapolitan exile, was prefixed by him to 
his life of Dante in a biographical series. The lines are interest- 
ing as the first published writing of Manzoni’s— 


How, thankless Florence, red with civil feud, 
Cast forth in exile god-like Alighier, 
To roam that soil where Nature flowers hath strewed 
Rich in good seed, which may not ripen there ; 
Illustrious exile tell! in whom renewed 
Seems his hard case—thou who of fate dost bear 
That bitt’rest phase, prolonged incertitude, 
In this stepmother-land of spirits rare. 
So, Italy, dost thou reward thy best 
And greatest—vainly then their dust adore, 
And divine honours on dead memories pour? 
Thine own oppressing, while by foes opprest. 
Too late thy fault and loss dost thou deplore, 
Repentant and unchanged for evermore. 


A great historical pageant—Napoleon’s triumphal entry inte 
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Milan—was witnessed by the boy-poet in 1800. He was also 
present at the State performance at La Scala in honour of the 
victor, and as it happened, in the box of a lady—the Countess 
Cicognara—who had made herself conspicuous by her denuncia- 
tions of the French. The First Consul, well aware of this, 
focussed the lightnings of his eyes on her through the evening, 
as though he wished to fulminate her by his wrath. The unnoted 
schoolboy in the back of the box, watched, wondered, remem- 
bered ; till when, after the lapse of twenty years, the victor of 
Marengo died a solitary exile at St. Helena, he concentrated the 
impressions of that evening into one line of immortal verse. 
“ What eyes that man had!” he exclaimed once, as he recalled 
the incident towards the close of his life; and when asked by his 
friend if that occasion had inspired the line Chinati i rai ful- 
minet. “ Just so,” he answered, “just so.” 

At the susceptible age of eighteen, our hero, during a visit to 
Venice, was seized with a brief but ardent passion for a lady 
some twelve years his senior, and made her a serious offer of 
marriage. The fair Venetian, witty and high-spirited, treated 
his declaration as a joke, and told him that it would better befit 
his years to think of going to schoolthan of making love. The 
wound to his vanity seems to have effectually cured that to his 
heart; and we find no trace of the despair due to blighted 
affection. 

The next scene of Manzoni’s life is laid at Auteuil, where he 
went to reside with his mother on the death of his father in 1805. 
Strangely enough he now adopted her name, and, during this 
period, signed himself M., or more rarely, Manzoni-Beccaria, 
Mother and son moved in the small but select literary clique of 
philosophers modelled on those of the eighteenth century, 
contemptuously styled by Napoleon “ idealogues.” It comprised 
such men as Volney the sceptic, Cabanis the materialist-doctor, 
and Claude Fauriel, who, despite his own fame as a philologist and 
critic, will be best known to posterity from his share in forming 
the mind of the young Milanese, with whom he contracted a 
lifelong friendship. 

Sainte Beuve devotes a section of his essay on Fauriel to his 
relations with Manzoni, and thus describes their colloquies on 
art, which both agreed should be based on Nature, and not on 
convention. 


How often in the summer of 1806 and subsequent years, in the gar- 
den of the Maisonnette (the house of Cabanis) or beyond its limits, 
amid the hills of Sainte Avoie, on the summit of that ridge whence the 
eye so plainly discerns the course of the Seine, with its willow and 
poplar-covered islet, and roves with such delight over the fresh and 
peaceful valley; how often the two friends strolled here, while con- 
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versing on the supreme end of all poetry, on the false imagery of 
which it would have to be stripped, and on the beauteous and simple 
art that had yet to be recalled to life. Assuredly Descartes was not 
more emphatic in urging his philosopher to cast aside the ideas of the 
school-room and prejudices of education, than Fauriel in advising the 
poet to free himself from the false imagery commonly called poetic. 

. “Poetry must spring from the inmost depths of the heart, must feel, 
and have the power of expressing its feelings with sincerity.” This 
was the primary article of the poetical reform meditated by Fauriel 
and Manzoni. 


Yet Manzoni’s first poetical work of importance, a piece styled 
“ Urania,” and produced at this very time, 1806, was founded on 
that conventional classical machinery, which he was later instru- 
mental in consigning to the lumber-room of exploded systems. 
The elegy in blank verse on the death of Count Carlo Imbonati, 
though of the same date, resembles more his later manner, and is 
remarkable for the loftiness of thought and strength of diction 
displayed in some passages. He published this piece, which he 
afterwards much regretted having done, little imagining the 
interpretation which would be put on it by the ill-natured tongues 
of his fellow-townsmen. They saw in it nothing but a venal 
tribute purchased by the inheritance left by Count Imbonati to 
Manzoni’s mother, which included the villa of Brusuglio, his 
principal residence in later years. 

Manzoni’s courtship of Henriette Blondel, the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed daughter of a Genevese banker, is the next phase in his 
career, Come to stay with relations in the district of Bergamo, 
when he had returned to his home early in 1808, the blonde 
maiden of sixteen met and captivated the young poet of two- 
and-twenty, and their marriage, in all respects a happy one, took 
place in the following February. Henriette Manzoni, though 
silent and reserved to the outer world, made up in goodness of 
heart for her deficiency in more brilliant qualities, and retained 
her husband’s affection to the end of her life. 

The one mystery of Alessandro Manzoni’s career, and an event 
which deeply influenced his character and writings, was his recon- 
version to Catholicity, which he had abandoned for the sceptical 
philosophy of Voltaire. This change of views was the unexpected 
consequence of a marriage, hailed by his mother, who held the 
same advanced opinions, as a fatal obstacle to his reverting to 
the creed of his infancy, from the bride’s profession of the Re- 
formed Evangelical faith. But in Paris, where the young couple 
had gone after their marriage, Henriette Manzoni made the 
acquaintance of Count Tomis of Turin, and other pious and 
fervent Catholics, and under their influence adopted their faith. 
All her efforts were then directed to winning her husband from 
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infidelity, and some biographers assert that she even threatened 
to leave him if he remained unconvinced. A painful strugele 
then arose in his mind, which, after months of anxious perplexity, 
resulted in his full and entire adoption of the Catholic faith. The 
story told is that on going into the church of St. Roque, at- 
tracted by the music, conviction came to him like a sudden inspi- 
ration, in answer to a brief ejaculation for enlightenment. This 
version of the event does not however seem to rest on any good 
foundation, and Manzoni always maintained a strict reserve on 
the subject, some allusion to which is indispensable as a key to 
his mind. A profound sense of humility was the principal moral 
result on his character of his phase of scepticism, and he was once 
heard to declare that he believed his life to have been excep- 
tionally prolonged that he might continue to acknowledge and 
deplore the errors of his youth. It is remarkable that “I 
Promessi Sposi” contains two instances of sudden conversion, 
that of “ Fra Cristoforo” and of the “ Innominato,” no doubt in 
some degree suggested by the author’s own experience. 

Of the same date as his spiritual was his artistic regeneration, 
for it was also during his sojourn in Paris that he definitely 
abandoned the principles of classicalism for those of the Romantic 
school. With his wife and mother, whose conversion had 
followed his own, and a little daughter Giulia, born to him in 
Paris, he returned to his country in 1810, and took up his abode 
at Brusuglio. Here his life during the next years was a rural 
and domestic idyl, diversified by family interests and country 
pursuits. The society of Milan was at this time distasteful to 
him for many reasons, and he mixed little in it. In the early 
history of “Fra Cristoforo,” despised as a parvenu by his 
noble companions, some biographers trace an analogy with the 
author’s own youth, when his provincial gentility was perhaps 
contemned by the proud young patricians of Milan. His writings 
during this period were entirely religious, and intended as 
reparation for his apostasy. They consisted of a treatise on 
Catholic Morality, written in answer to Sismondi, and of the 
“Inni Sacri,’ a series of hymns for the various feasts of the 
year. They cost him much labour, each short lyric being the 
— of many months, and were received with indifference by the 
public. 

Financial embarrassments came in 1818, to disturb the even 
tenor of his life, and the property left by his father was found 
to have been so mismanaged in the hands of a dishonest agent 
that its sale was unavoidable. The villa of Jl Caleotto, endeared 
to the poet by the associations of his boyhood, now passed from 
his possession, the whole estate being sold for the sum of 105,000 
lire, £4,200. A characteristic scene ensued when he went at 
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Martinmas, to take up, for the last time, the accounts of the 
peasants, who held on the mezzeria, or half-produce system. 
He found them so hopelessly indebted that he proclaimed a 
“‘ general pardon,” drew his pen through the formidable figures 
standing to his credit, and renounced even his share of the maize- 
harvest yet to be gathered. This royal act of grace shows that 
the sympathy with the lower classes expressed in his writings is 
no mere rhetorical sentiment, as does also his yearly bounty of 
some of the finest produce of his vineyards to the hospitals of 
Milan. 

“Ti Conte di Carmagnola,” his first tragedy, published in the 
following year, 1819, evoked much admiration, tempered with a 
good deal of hostile criticism both at home and abroad. Its 
abandonment of the dramatic unities was defended in a preface, 
and thus constituted a formal challenge to the upholders of 
tradition. It found an enthusiastic champion in Goethe, who 
wrote several articles in defence and praise of Manzoni, in a 
Stuttgart Review. 

The year 1821 was a troubled one in Italy, and Manzoni com- 
posed a patriotic ode, inspired by the circumstances of the time, 
and inscribed to Theodore Korner, him “ of the Lyre and Sword.” 
The attempted revolution of that spring having proved abortive, 
the lines were not even committed to writing until 1848, when 
they were again withdrawn from circulation on the renewed 
failure of the popular movement, to be permanently restored to 
publicity in 1859. Manzoni, though never a conspirator himself, 
was on intimate terms with the chiefs of the revolutionary 
party, and their fate weighed heavily on his mind. He saw his 
friends deported to Austrian dungeons, little knowing that the 
simple record of that imprisonment by the gentlest and most 
loveable of their number was destined one day, in the words of a 
gifted Italian* ‘‘ to deal a greater blow to Austrian rule in Italy 
than the loss of ten pitched battles.” Manzoni himself narrowly 
escaped being involved in their fate, through the imprudence of 
Confalonieri, for whom he had taken a message to the Vicario 
Sozzi of Bergamo, offering him a place in the future Provisional 
Government. The fact, however, did not transpire, and he 
retired unmolested to Brusuglio. 

He took with him, to distract and occupy his mind, two 
historical works, Gioia’s ‘“‘ Economia e Statistica,” and Ripa- 
monte’s “Storia Milanese,” memorable as having contained the 
germ of “I Promessi Sposi.” The histcry of Bernardino 
Visconti, in the latter, suggested the episode of the “ Innominato,” 





* “Lectures on Italian Literature.” By Professor Dalmazzo. De- 
livered in London, May and June, 1881. 
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the original nucleus of the romance; while the former contained 
documents throwing much light on the social condition of 
Lombardy in the seventeenth century. The picture evolved from 
its pages sunk deep into Manzoni’s mind, and the tale of the 
peasant lovers, whose lowly fate is interwoven with such a series 
of grand historical tableaux, began to take shape and form. 
Begun on April 24th, 1821, it was not, however, even completed 
in rough draft until September 23rd, 1823, and some other works 
of the author’s had appeared in the interim. 

The news of Napoleon’s death at St. Helena on May 5th, 1821, 
only reached Milan in the following June. Manzoni heard it in 
his garden at Brusuglio, and retiring into his study, composed 
the famous ode “ I] Cinque Maggio,” which, thus written on 
the impulse of the moment, has all the verve of improvisation. 
It was corrected and completed in forty-eight hours, but its 
publication under the existing press regulations was only achieved 
by a subtle ruse on the part of its author. In conformity with a 
rule which existed, though seldom complied with, he lodged a 
second copy with the police in applying for the censor’s licence, 
calculating that the temptation to pirate it would be irresistible 
to some of the officials. The event answered his expectations, 
the licence was refused, but a contraband copy was circulated ; 
and thus, through the agency of the police themselves, the poem 
attained the publicity its author desired without exposing him to 
a criminal prosecution. 

His second tragedy “ Adelchi,” published in the following 
year, had also to undergo some mutilation at the hands of the 
authorities, and the following passage, referring to the enslaved 
Latins under the Lombard yoke was struck out as capable of 
a contemporary application. 


This people, which now parcelled into herds, 
Bowed to the soil, and numbered with the sword, 
Still as at first—three centuries ago— 
Remembers, nor despairs, but mutely hopes. 


The censor, in returning the MS. with these lines scored out, 
said, “ Whom do you take us for, Signor Manzoni? Do you 
think we do not know what you are driving at?” Yet he did 
not perceive that the entire tragedy was a scarcely-veiled protest 
against foreign domination. 

The first volume of “I Promessi Sposi,” submitted after its 
composition to revision by the author’s friends, lay and ecclesias- 
tical, and re-copied, with alterations embodying their suggestions, 
did not reach ihe press till 1825, and a year’s interval elapsed 
between the publication of each of the succeeding volumes. 
Manzoni’s reputation, and the private circulation of the book 
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in MS., had excited public expectation to the highest pitch ; 
and 600 copies, a large circulation in those days, were sold in 
Milan in a few days. But though it attained to immediate 
and universal fame, its reception by Italian critics was by no 
means unanimously favourable, and the closing episode of the 
third volume, where Lucia’s charms are found to fall so far 
short of the expectations excited by her romantic story, 
is an ingenious apologue of the fate of the book. Indeed, this 
incident may have a second hidden application, and reflect another 
personal experience of the author, when, on bringing home his 
foreign bride to his native city, he possibly underwent some petty 
mortifications like those endured by his hero. 

With the production of his great romance, Manzoni’s literary 
career came to a sudden close; and after 1825 he published only 
a few insignificant writings, of which ‘ La Storia della Colonna 
Infame,” a treatise on some forms of judicial persecution prevail- 
ing in the seventeenth century, which was included in a subse- 
quent edition of “I Promessi Sposi,” and some short dissertations 
on the Italian language, are the principal. Thus, at the age of 
forty, in the plenitude of his powers of mind and body, when re- 
cognized as the greatest living genius of his country, and leader 
of its literary development, he ceased to write, and remained 
without artistic utterance for the remainder, or more than half of 
his long life. There was no apparent cause for this strange 
silence, nor is he known to have attempted an explanation of it 
to any one. Perhaps the attitude of his mind towards his prin- 
cipal work might be expressed in the words ascribed by tradition 
to another great Italian, who, when setting out to construct 
the gigantic dome which seems to float like a bubble over the 
mists of the Campagna di Roma, thus apostrophized its fellow 
which, already completed, was seen towering above the roofs of 
his native city: ‘“ Like thee I will not—better than thee I 
cannot.” 

The poet and novelist settled down henceforward into a quiet 
country gentleman, whose literary interests made up but a small 
part of his life. Rural pursuits occupied much of his leisure, and 
the improved breeding of silkworms, and grafting of young 
olive and mulberry trees, are among the subjects most ardently 
discussed in his correspondence. The latter half of his life was 
saddened by a series of domestic misfortunes, beginning with 
the loss of his wife, after twenty-five years of happy married life, 
on Christmas Day, 1833. Her last illness had been a long one, 
and he described his feelings during its progress by this touching 

hrase: “ Every day I offer her up to Heaven, and every day I 
ask her back again.” 
In the following year he lost his eldest daughter Giulia, married 
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to Massimo D’ Azeglio, in 1841 his mother, and another daughter. 
Of nine children born to him, but two survived him, and these 
repeated blows told heavily on a man whose whole imaginative 
warmth of nature was centred in his domestic affections. Among 
his most intimate friends was Tommaso Grossi, his fellow-poet and 
novelist, who lived under his roof for years, and held the place 
of a younger brother in his affections. When Grossi’s marriage 
dissolved their close companicnship, Manzoni filled the blank in 
his life by a second union with a lady whe proved a devoted and 
attached wife, Donna Teresa Stampa, nata Borri, a widow with 
a grown-up son. This young man, Count Stefano Stampa, was 
unremitting in his attentions to his stepfather, who spent much 
of his time henceforth at the beautiful villa of Lesa on the Lago 
Maggiore. Here he was brought into close intercourse with the 
celebrated Christian philosopher Rosmini, living then at Stresa. 
A profound sympathy and attachment was the result, and Ros- 
mini’s death in 1855 was one of the great griefs of Manzoni’s life. 

The brilliant verses of Giusti, the Tuscan satirist, had early 
attracted the admiration of the Milanese author, who saw in them 
“a new glory for Italy ;” and the two poets had been in corre- 
spondence for some time before they came into personal contact 
through a romantic chance in 1845. Vittorina Manzoni was then 
staying at Spezia with her aunt, Massimo D’Azeglio’s second 
wife, when Giusti was persuaded by a friend in Lucca, Professor 
Giorgini, to accompany him in his little carriage to pay a visit to 
them. The ladies, as it happened, were on the eve of leaving 
for home, and the two gentlemen who started with the idea of 
accompanying them part of the way, were gradually drawn on, 
until the small vehicle in which they had lett Lucca found itself 
in Milan. ‘There they were hospitably entertained in the Casa 
Manzoni during a month, memorable to both ; for Giorgini left 
it engaged to Vittorina Manzoni, whom he afterwards married, 
while Giusti’s stay was the beginning of a lifelong friendship 
with Manzoni and Grossi. 

A noteworthy incident of this acquaintance is the grave and 
terder letter of rebuke addressed by Manzoni to Giusti, for 
having allowed his pen to touch on personalities and on religion; 
an admonition taken in the best spirit by the latter, who excused 
himself on the ground of inadvertence or misapprehension. 
Thus the authority of Manzoni was always exercised in support 
of a high standard of literary morality, much lowered in Italy 
since his death. Some of his letters to Giusti are written in 
that strain of playful tenderness to which no language lends 
itself so well as the Italian. The following, in answer to remon- 
strances on his shortcomings as a correspondent, may serve as a 
specimen :— 
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My pear Geprino,—If I thought my most unworthy silence would 
continue to earn me these letters of yours, I fear I siould persevere in 
it. And apropos of this I will tell you a little story, which is in itself 
a laughable one, but has for me a touch of melancholy under the 
laughter, like too many of my stories now-a-days. Many years ago, 
when we were in the country, we started to pay a visit, taking my 
poor little Juliet, who might have been then seven or eight years old. 
Having lingered a moment behind in the first room we passed through, 
she was met by a big dog, a goodnatured brute in the main, that only 
wanted to be petted, but it frightened the poor little thing sadly. On 
seeing a servant-man appear, she took heart, and implored him to 
drive away the animal. The man, however, stood stock still, and 
made as if he did not understand, while she went on saying, ‘‘ Dear 
so-and-so, dear such-a-one, help me, drive away the dog.” The 
beseeching voice was heard by some one else; people came, and chased 
off the dog, asking the servant why he had not liberated the poor 
child. Whereupon, listen what a quaint answer he made. “She is 
so pretty, and it gave me such pleasure to hear her calling me dear, 
dear, that I could not bring myself to stop her.” 

Your servant, however, is not such a fool as not to reflect, that 
Geppino’s voice would be tired out at last, and that the transgressor 
would be cast aside as he deserves, for his inexcusable and incredible 
laziness. And since, to prevent these precious letters from coming 
to an end, some scrawl of mine is necessary, here is one for you. 
Pardon your Sandro, and accept his repentance, though it be but an 
interested one founded solely on attrition. Besides, you have already 
mortified him sufficiently by that change into Sandra. And can you 
pretend not to know, that calling a person, cruel, unfriendly, and 
ungrateful to you, is equivalent to styling him an ass? 

Geppino, love me, write on, and | have even the face to ‘add, write 
to me. Accept the greetings and embraces of all, with the most 
cordial possible from your ALESSANDRO Manzoni. 


Another of these letters concludes with the touching request,— 


And thou, my dear and good Geppino, make haste to love me, for 
I am old, and there is no time to be lost about it. Tuy Manzoni. 


The tender sweetness of the old man’s disposition seems to 
breathe in every line of his letters, of which, however, he was, 
as he implies, extremely chary. 

The general political upheaving of 1848 produced an abortive 
insurrection in Milan, and Manzoni’s younger son, Filippo, took 

art in the street-fighting, with his father’s blessing and appro- 

tion. On the repression of the rising he was conveyed as a 
hostage to an Austrian fortress, where he endured a short im- 
prisonment. 

The poet himself remained then, as always, unmolested by the 
authorities, and when a policy of conciliation was subsequently 
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tried, they made some attempts to propitiate him, which he 
resolutely repelled. Thus in 1857, on the occasion of a serious 
illness, he declined a visit from the Archduke Maximilian, then 
Viceroy of Lombardy, and refused at another time, the decoration 
of the Iron Crown. 

In 1859, he became an Italian citizen, and was appointed by 
the new Government, President of the Royal Lombard [nstitution 
of Science and Arts, with a yearly pension of 12,000 francs. 
Named a Senator, he went to Turin to assist at what he called 
“the Coronation of Italy,” the meeting of the first Italian 
Parliament in the Palazzo Madama. As he appeared leaning on 
the arm of Cavour, the pair were greeted by the assembled 
multitude with applause, which each disclaimed, referring it to 
the other. At last the aged poet, withdrawing his hand from 
the statesman’s arm, joined in the clapping, when the acclamations 
redoubled, and turning to Cavour, he said playfully, ‘ Now, 
Signor Conte, do you see which it is for?” 

Manzoni, however, took no active part in public affairs, and 
his life, divided between his villa and his town-house, was one 
of routine. He rose early, went to Mass, and then retired to his 
study, reading modern publications, and keeping himself well 
informed on all the topics of the day. In the afternoon he went 
out on foot, and was often to be seen walking in the public 
gardens of Milan. The evening was devoted to receiving the 
visits of his friends, after which he sometimes read again for an 
hour before going to bed. 

His old age was rendered lonely by the deaths of friends and 
relations. Giusti died in 1851, Grossi in 1853, and he was left 
for the second time a widower in 1861. Yet after surviving so 
many griefs, it was reserved for him to die of a broken heart at 
eighty-eight, and taste the crowning sorrow of his life when on 
the verge of the grave. On the 28th of April, 1873, his eldest son, 
Pier Luigi, his constant companion, counsellor, and care-taker, 
who had in some degree filled the place of so many dear ones 
lost, died at the age of sixty. A sad picture is that presented by 
the biographers after his death, of the bereaved old man, at once 
so venerable and so afflicted, wandering through his desolate 
house, calling vainly for his son, or holding imaginary conversa- 
tions with him, and unable to realize his loss. 

Weakened by a fall coming out of church during the previous 
winter, he succumbed rapidly under the added strain of mental 
suffering, and died within a month of his son, of cerebral menin- 
gitis, on Ascension Day, May 22, 1873. 

The almost regal obsequies in which the national grief and 
veneration found expression, formed a strange contrast to the 
simple life of the unpretending poet. Florence would have 
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claimed his dust, to lay with that of her illustrious dead in 
Santa Croce, but his family preferred that it should rest in the 
cemetery of his native city. The remains, after lying in State for 
two days in the Municipal Palace, visited by thousands of his 
fellow citizens, were escorted to the grave by a magnificent 
cortége, comprising the princes of the Royal house, the gueat 
officers of State, and delegations from the Italian municipalities, 
But the most fitting tribute to his memory was Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass, composed in his honour, the splendid homage of art to 
art, of genius to its fellow. 

Seldom have intellectual gifts of so high an order as Manzoni’s 
been associated with a nature so loveable and simple; nor do we 
find in him any trace of that strange moral dualism, those per- 
plexing discords between the poet’s life and works that so often 
startle us in the records of literature. He wrote loftily, because 
he felt nobly, and there is no note, through the whele gamut 
of emotion struck in his works, that had not been sounded in 
his own heart. Manzoni may be called the laureate of Justice, 
who is the protagonist of his Muse, as Love is of that of other 
poets. Hatred of injustice was perhaps the strongest moral 
force in his nature, and in his own person the most pacific of 
men, he could to the last be roused to something like 
fury by the sight of oppression. Once, in his old age, when 
walking through the streets of Milan, he saw a carriage nearly 
drive over an old woman, covering her with mud as it passed. 
With flashing eyes he gave vent to his wrath in the unpoetic 
ejaculation, “ Poret di sciori,” pigs of gentry ; porco in Italian 
being a term of vituperation quite unmentionable to ears 
polite. 

Of good stature and proportions, with marked aquiline 
features, and an all-pervading expression of benevolence, Man- 
zoni’s outward aspect was impressive and endearing. His eyes 
were of intermediate colour, between grey and blue, his hair, in 
youth dark and abundant, in age a silver fringe to the pale 
yval of his face and brow. His play of countenance as he 
spoke was very varied, and when about to deliver one of the 
playful jests, with which his conversation was seasoned, his 
features seemed to become sharpened and subtilized, his eyes to 
focus theie light in a keen, electrical sparkle, and his face to 
wear a universal smile of fine meaning. He had a slight im- 
pediment in speech, and used to say that he saw the word 
before him, though he could not bring it out, but the occasional 
pause in his utterance rather lent it emphasis, than marred it. 
His conversation was so weighted with thought, that Temmaseo 
declared he learned more from it than from all the books he 
had ever read. At the same time, he was the most encourag- 
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ing of listeners, his quick sympathy giving those who addressed 
him the happy impression of speaking well. 

Bat the most characteristic trait of his disposition, was his 
singular modesty, causing him to listen to his own praises 
with an air rather of patience than of pleasure, and to turn them 
aside as soon as possible. He took corrections and suggestions, 
as Giusti says of him, with the humility of a schoolboy, and 
willingly conformed to the advice of friends as to his writings. 
An instance of his retiring disposition occurred during the last 
months of his life, when going to the theatre to see a new play 
of Bersezio’s he mistook the applause that greeted him for a 
tribute to its author, and joined in it himself. The redoubled 
acclamations of the audience showed him his error, at which he 
was so much discomfited, that he withdrew hastily, and could 
never be induced again to make any public appearance in the 
evening. 

While Manzoni’s character was a rare combination of strength 
and gentleness, his mind was a no less singular compound of 
imaginative sympathy and power of philosophical abstraction. 
It was this double quality of intellect, enabling him to analyse 
with keen insight the workings of a social system while identi- 
fying himself with the emotions of all its component units—of 
viewing it at once from within and from without, as an actor 
and a spectator—that produced in “I Promessi Sposi” the most 
vivid reproduction of the manners of a-past age contained in the 
whole range of literature. The clear analytical judgment of his 
grandfather, the social economist, Cesare Beccaria, was, as it 
were, grafted on the creative and constructive imagination of 
2 poet, to produce in him a wonderful hybrid of genius. 

In each of Manzoni’s triad of important works, is a leading 
idea, referable to a distinct stage of Italian history. “Il Conte 
di Carmagnola” is directed against civil discords, the curse of 
Italy in the past; “ Adelchi” against foreign domination, her 
existing scourge when it was written; while in “I Promessi 
Sposi” looms up more dimly the question of the future, not for 
Italy alone, but for the world—the aspirations of the masses for 
enfranchisement and equality. Thus drama is ever with him 
the vehicle for conveying social speculation. In the two first 
works the author’s protest is spoken by a chorus of the people, 
while in the third it finds no separate articulate utterance, but is 
the underlying motive of the plot. In the dramas the sentiment 
thus conveyed jars with the heroic action of the piece, and 
conflicts with its main interest, showing a strange duality in the 
author’s sympathy—now identified with his principal personages, 
now with this collective, impersonal voice of the multitude, 
expressing feelings hostile to theirs. 
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Francesco Bussone, the hero of the first piece, is a historical 
character, who, born at Carmagnola in 1390, in the condition 
of a shepherd-boy, rose to eminence as a svldier of fortune in the 
service of Filippo Maria Visconti. This prince, whose power he 
was mainly instrumental in consolidating, became jealous of him 
for that very reason, and by a variety of affronts disgusted him 
with his service, and drove him to enter that of Venice. The 
tragedy opens with the war in which he is engaged against his 
former employer, and in which he is at first victorious, His 
clemency in releasing the prisoners of war, and his slackness in 
pursuit of the foe, excite suspicions of double dealing on his part, 
and after a series of intrigues he is inveigled into Venice and 
executed as a traitor, by orders of the jealous government of the 
Republic. The drama follows literally the historical facts, save 
in deciding in favour of its hero the doubtful point of his guilt 
or innocence. Its subject recalls that of “ Wallenstein,” which 
doubtless suggested it. Despite two fine scenes, in one of which 
Carmagnola orders the release of the prisoners, in defiance of the 
Venetian commissioners, and in another takes leave of his wife 
and daughter on the eve of his execution, the drama is deficient 
in interest as a whole. It wants the organic vitality resulting 
from a culminating point of action, and resembles too much a 
narrative in dialogue. 'The chorus, interpolated at the end of 
the second act, and spoken by imaginary spectators of the battle, 
is an invective against civil bloodshed, and thus traverses the 
general current of the action, whose central figure is a soldier of 
fortune. Fine as a lyric, it is dramatically irrelevant, and con- 
trasts in this respect with Max Piccolomini’s splendid panegyric 
on peace in Wallenstein, which, springing from his newborn love 
for Thekla, is artistically justified as connected with the main 
action of the piece. The writer of an article on “Italian Tragedy,” 
in the Quarterly Review, tor December, 1820, though generally 
unfavourable to the author, calls this chorus “ the most noble 
piece of Italian lyric poetry which the present day has produced,” 
and subjoins a translation of it in extenso. 

The subject of “Adelchi” is likewise taken from Italian history, 
and is furnished by the invasion of Italy and overthrow of the 
Lombard kingdom by Charlemagne, in 772-4. Adelchi, or 
Adalgiso, is a Lombard prince, who performs prodigies of valour 
in defending the kingdom of his father, Desiderio, holding the 
invaders at bay at Le Chiuse, a line of impregnable fortifications, 
stretching across the head of the Val di Susa. The Franks are 
on the point of abandoning the enterprise in despair, when 
an emissary from the Pope arrives in their camp, by untrodden 
paths over the mountains, and leads them, by the same route, to 
the rear of the Lombard position. The feelings of the enslaved 
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Latins, on witnessing the subsequent rout of their oppressors, are 
described in the chorus, which is thus open to the same criticism as 
that in “ Carmagnola,” of awaking a counter strain of sympathy 
opposed to that felt for the hero Adelchi. Its effect depends very 
much on the rhythm, difficult to reproduce in English, but which 
in the original suggests at once weight and swiftness, like the 
moving thunder of galloping horse. 


From moss-covered arches of ruins commanding, 
From woods, from loud forges in ashes now standing, 
From the furrow bedewed with the sweat of the slave, 
A people dispersed doth arouse and awaken, 
With senses all straining and pulses all shaken, 
At a sound of strange clamour that swells like a wave. 


In visages pallid and eyes of dull seeming, 

Like sunlight through cloud masses suddenly gleaming, 
The might of their fathers a moment is seen; 

In eyes and in visages doubtfully blending, 

The shame of the present seems struggling, contending, 
With pride in the thought of a past that hath been. 


*Tis the lost Latin race, that by barbarous numbers 
Subdued and defeated, the soil still encumbers 

Where triumphed their fathers; and helpless and weak, 
As a flock given o’er to each spoiler voracious, 
By the pitiless Goth to the Herule rapacious, 

To the wandering Lombard is left by the Greek. 


Now they gather in hope to disperse panic-stricken, 
And by tortuous paths their pace slacken or quicken, 

As, ’twixt longing and fear, they advance or stand still, 
Gazing once and again where, despairing and scattered, 
The host of their tyrants flies broken and shattered, 

The wrath of the swords that are drinking their fill. 


But, hark ye! those brave ones, their leaguer thus holding, 
And from hope of escape your oppressors enfolding, 

By paths steep and rugged have come from afar, 
Forsaking the scenes of their festive carousing, 
From downy repose of soft couches arousing, 

In haste to obey the shrill summons of war. 


In their castles they left their fair wives broken-hearted, 
Who, while striving to part, still refused to be parted, 

’Mid repeated farewells choked by tears as they flowed: 
With war-dinted helmets on brows closely fitted, 
In haste their dark chargers they saddled and bitted, 

And rushed o’er the drawbridge that clanged as they rode. 


And deem you, oh, fools! that the meed and the guerdon 
These warriors hope is to lighten the burden, 
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The woes of a people to soothe and allay ? 
If such the desire with these heroes that pleaded, 
This pompous array and these toils were unneeded— 
Unneeded the perils and pains of the way. 


For they too are lords of a people degraded, 
Condemned to the soil by their tyrants invaded, 
Or crowded in dens of the cities they’ve lost. 
Had the lip of the victor one word only spoken, 
The ycke of these slaves had been riven and broken: 
The lip of the victor that word ne’er hath crost. 


Then turn ye again to your ruins so stately, 

To peaceable toil in the workshops quenched lately, 
To the furrow bedewed with the sweat of the slave; 

Draw closer, ye yokefellows, bound in one tether, 

And speak of your hopes in hushed whispers together, 
Sleep happy in error, in dreams fondly rave. 


To-morrow ye’ll learn, to fresh sorrow awaking, 

That the victors, their rage ’gainst the vanquished forsaking, 
Have granted a peace which your tyrants doth save; 

That both reign in common, the booty dividing, 

Clasp hands and pledge faith, while, unchanged and abiding, 
In name and condition, are master and slave. 


The treachery of the Lombard chiefs, during the sieges of 
Pavia and Verona, occupy the succeeding acts, the tragedy con- 
cluding with the captivity of Desiderio, and the death of Adelchi, 
who in reality escaped to Constantinople. The fate of his sister 
Ermengarda, divorced by Charlemagne, and dying of a broken 
heart, interweaves an element of romance amid the story of battles 
and sieges, but is almost extraneous to the rest of the action. 
Her delirious ravings on hearing of her husband’s marriage with 
her rival Ildegarde are finely conceived. 


A mighty love is mine, 
To thee as yet unknown—not all its depth 
Have I confessed till now—for thou wast mine, 
And safe in joy, I spake not—nor this lip, 
So shame-tied erst, had ever dared to tell 
The rapturous madness of my secret heart. 
Away with her, in mercy! See, I shrink 
From her as from a snake whose glance doth kill. 
Lonely and weak am I. Art thou not here 
Mine only friend? If I have been thine own, 
If aught of joy thou hadst in me, I pray 
Let me not plead before this mocking crowd, 
Who would deride my woe—oh, Heaven! he flies 
To her embrace !—I die! 
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Oh, were it but a dream, which in the dawn 

Should melt in mist—whence, drowned in troublous tears, 
I might awake to find my Charles still near, 

And hear him ask the cause, and, with a smile, 

For lack of faith upbraid me. 


But, despite many fine passages, the interest of the drama is 
marred by want of concentration, the catastrophe being pro- 
tracted over a battle and two sieges. Manzoni’s dramatic power 
was far inferior to his lyrical gift, but it is his prose that has 
made him immortal. Here he has perhaps never been sur- 
passed in the graphic power of creating, by a few simple words, 
pictures which live in the readev’s memory for ever, like part of 
his own actual experience. The pages of “I Promessi Sposi,” are 
thus, as it were, strewn with vignettes, a whole scene being sug- 
gested by a few touches ; now landscapes, like Renzo’s over- 
grown and deserted vineyard, or the village sleeping in the 
moonlight ; now interiors like Don Ferrante’s library, or the 
convent parlour at Monza. Amid these minor gems of genre- 
painting, great tragic scenes, such as the plague-stricken city, 
the “ Lazzaretto” of Milan, the castle of the ‘“ Innominato,” stand 
out in solemn perspective, like the larger features of a landscape, 
overshadowing the minute details of the foreground. 

In his character-drawing Manzoni has a like equality of 
touch ; and the slight sketches of the minor personages of his 


tale have the same masterly finish relatively to their scale, as 
the great historical portraits of Cardinal Borromeo and the 


* Innominato,” in right of which he may rank as the Titian of 


literature. The very supernumeraries of the drama, represented 
in other works by the merest lay figures, never flit across his 
pages without leaving some trace of their individuality ; and 
even the garrulous convent porter, who only speaks once as he 
opens the door for Lucia’s mother, has as distinct a personality 
as the noble figure of Fra Cristoforo himself. Yet Manzoni’s 
detail is never trivial, nor his homeliness vulgar; for we have in 
him the true artistic discrimination, whose end is always so 
perfectly attained as to justify its means, however ordinary. 

We have seen how he rises to his highest level of eloquence in 
his tragedies, when interpreting, in lyrical form, the collective 
feelings of a multitude ; and again in his romance, his power is 
perhaps most fully displayed in the manipulation of masses of 
men, moving together in obedience to a common impulse, yet 
formed of incongruous, and often discordant, elements ; for he 
never loses his grasp on the separate units, whilst combining 
them in single action, putting perfectly before us that multiple 
personality of a crowd, whose corporate volition is the incaleu- 
lable sum of many varying individual emotions. The aimless 
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surging of the human tide, moved by contrary currents of opinion, 
the power of blind caprices, working on many minds in common, 
the compound instincts of a multitude, have never been so 
thoroughly realized as in the description of the bread riots in 
Milan, and the mob-siege of the Forno delle Grucce. We can 
better illustrate this form of power by a dramatic than by a 
literary parallel ; for we have recently seen on the stage asimilar 
rendering of tumultuous action. The Forum scene in “ Julius 
Cesar,” as represented by the Saxe Meiningen company of 
tragedians, when the Roman mob seethes and sways in growing 
and gathering multitudinous passion under the ferment of Mark 
Antony’s eloquence, resembles Manzoni’s description of the riots 
in Milan, in the way in which the heterogeneous constitution of the 
crowd, and the individuality of each of its component items, is 
kept in sight, simultaneously with its homogeneity of general 
impulse. 

The literary parallel that immediately suggests itself for this 
portion of Manzoni’s novel, is the description of the Porteous 
riot in Edinburgh, one of the best known passages in the “ Heart 
of Midlothian.” But, on analysis of the aims of the authors, we 
find that no true comparison is possible. What Scott sought to 
describe was not a miscellaneous chance accumulation of 
humanity ; but a multitude united by a preconcerted purpose, 
and organized and mustered for its execution like an army. Solid 
force, dominated by a single impulse too deep and strong to need 
superficial expression, was the effect here to be produced, requir- 
ing the elimination of the ordinary signs of mob-violence. Thus 
the artistic problem was the reverse of Manzoni’s, and had to be 
solved by opposite means. The following analysis by the latter of 
the elements of a popular disturbance is a profound study of 
gregarious humanity. 


In popular tumults there are always a certain number of individuals 
who, either from the excitement of passion, fanatical conviction, 
deliberate wickedness, or a diabolical love of disturbance, constitute 
the force for pushing matters to extremes; proposing and promoting 
the most violent counsels, blowing the flames when they show signs 
of subsiding; for such as these nothing is too bad, and they would 
wish to see neither limit or end to tumult. But, by way of counter- 
poise, there are always an equal number of others, who work, perhaps, 
with like ardour and perseverance in an opposite direction; urged, 
some by friendliness or partiality for those in danger, some without 
other motive than a pious and spontaneous horror of atrocities and 
bloodshed. May Heaven reward them! Between the members of 
these two parties, conformity of will, even without previous concert, 
creates an unpremeditated unanimity in acts. What constitutes then 
the mass, and, as it were, the raw material of the tumult, is a mis- 
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cellaneous collection of individuals, attached more or less through 
indefinite gradations to one or other extreme; part excited, part 
cunning; inclined for a certain measure of justice, as they understand 
it, or hankering after the sight of some striking act of wickedness ; 
ready for ferocity or mercy, for adoration or execration, according as 
the occasion offers for experiencing one or other emotion to the utter- 
most; craving every moment to hear and believe something wonderful, 
eager to shout, to cheer, or howl for somebody. “ Long life!” and 
“Speedy death!” are the cries they are most ready to utter, and he 
who sueceeds in persuading them that a man does not deserve to be 
quartered, need not spend much more breath in order to con- 
vince them that he is worthy of being chaired; actors, spectators, 
instruments, obstacles, according to the prevailing current ; ready even 
to be silent if no one gives them the cue to speak; to desist, when 
instigators are wanting; to disband, when many unanimous voices 
have said without contradiction, “let us go;” and then to return 
home, asking one another what it was all about. As this mass, how- 
ever, disposes of the greatest force, nay, is that force itself, each of 
the two active parties uses every effort to win it over, to gain possession 
of it; they are like two contending souls striving to enter into that 
great body, and direct its movements. They vie with each other as 
to which shall disseminate the rumours most likely to stimulate pas- 
sions, to direct impulses, in favour of one or the other purpose; 
shall get up the cries which excite or allay indignation, beget 
hopes or fears; shall invent the watchword, that, repeated by voices 
growing in number and loudness, shall at once. declare, attest, and 
create the vote of the plurality for one side or the other. 


On the tumultuous background of such a crowd as this, 
Manzoni paints with masterly touches the portrait of the old 
courtier, Antonio Ferrer, as he shows at his carriage window, 
“that face of humble, complaisant, obsequious benignity, which 
he had hitherto reserved for those occasions on which he 
found himself in presence of his master Don Philip IV., but 
was now obliged to spend in propitiating the infuriated mob of 
Milan.” 

The helpless and uncertain crowd of villagers, roused by the 
night alarm, the groups in wayside taverns, the gathering knots 
in the streets of Milan, “like the scattered clouds chasing across 
the sky after a storm, which make people look up shaking their 
heads, and say, ‘ the weather is not settled ;’” all such aggrega- 
tions of human atoms, are described by him with like vivacity 
and force, while they never impede or confuse the action of the 
principal characters. We have dwelt principally upon this 
power of grouping masses of men, because it seems to us 
Manzoni’s typical characteristic among novelists; doubtless 
derived from that philosophical tendency of his mind which 
balanced the poetical temperament, and gave him the power of 
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regarding humanity in its social, as well as in its individual 
aspects, 

Goethe, in his preface to an edition of our author’s poetical 
works, published at Jena in 1827, defines lyrical poetry as the 
highest form of rhetoric, and says he knew no modern poet so 
qualified to excel in it as Manzoni. Of the lesser pieces which 
come under this head, “ I] Cinque Maggio,” is incomparably the 
finest, ranking as it does as the most popular lyric in Italy. 
Though translated into German by Goethe and Paul Heyse, and 
imitated in French by Lamartine, it is not easy to reproduce in 
another language the effect which in the original depends on the 
alteration of the three varieties of Italian accents. These form the 
verses known as tvonchi, accent on the final syllable, as in céttd ; 
piani, on the penultimate, as in dolore ; and sdruccioli, on the 
ante-penultimate, as in trémolo. For these rhythmical effects 
must be substituted, in English, greater frequency of rhyme, 
while retaining as nearly as possible the form of the stanza. A 
German critic, Herr Sauer, compares the opening phrase, Hi fu, 
to the initial bars of a great symphony, preluding the solemnity 
of its strain. 


He was—and is not—without sign, 
Its mortal breathings heaved, 
Lies the once mighty clay, supine, 
Of such a soul bereaved; 
While earth contounded—stricken dumb — 
The tidings hath received ; 
Still brooding on the latest hour 
Of him, the man of fate, 
Nor knows if, blood-stained ’neath the power 
Of mortal tread as great, 
In all the ages yet to come, 
Her dust shall palpitate. 


The Alps and Pyramids alike, 

The Tagus and the Rhine, 

Have seen his bolts of battle strike, 
His lurid lightnings shine ; 

He burst where Don and Scylla roll, 
And blazed from brine to brine. 
Was this true glory ?—wherefore ask ?— 

To after ages leave 
The arduous sentence—ours the task 
The image to perceive 
Of which the Maker willed his soul 
Should largest stamp receive. 


The stormy nature’s rapturous thrill, 
In great designs conceived, 
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The heart’s unrest, that nought could still 
Till empire was achieved ; 
And grasped the prize, in which before 
But madness had believed. 
All, all he tasted—pride of fame, 
Enhanced as danger’s prize, 
The victor’s crown, flight’s bitter shame, 
The throne, the exile’s sighs : 
Twice o’er to dust abased, twice o’er 
Exalted to the skies, 


After passing in rapid review the vicissitudes of his life, the 
poet shows him at St. Helena, and closes with his deathbed. 


As o’er some shipwrecked wretch the surge 
Sweeps with o’erwhelming might, 
In waves which late from verge to verge 
He scanned with straining sight, 

Still hoping, in the futile quest, 

On distant shores to light ; 
So on his soul, with gathered weight, 
Did tides of memory roll, 
And oft he purposed to narrate 
His deeds, and oft the scroll, 

To all futurity addrest, 

From his tired fingers stole. 


And oft, as to still twilight paled 
Day’s apathetic rest, 
He stood, his meteor glances veiled, 
Arms folded on his breast, 
By crowding memories assailed 
Of all that life held best: 
Rehearsing how the tents rose fair 
’*Mid echoing vales and meads, 
The gleam of arms in serried square, 
The surge of charging steeds, 
And swift commands, to which ne’er failed 
Fulfilment of swift deeds. 
Oh, Faith, immortal, blest, benign, 
Proclaim thy triumphs loud, 
Add to thy record one more line 
For never soul so proud 
Unto the mystic shame divine 
Of Golgotha hath bowed. 
Nor let reproach for earthly fault 
His weary dust offend ; 
The God who humbles to exalt, 
Chastises to befriend, 
Did to his dying couch incline, 
To bless his lonely end. 
VOL, VIIL—nNo. u. [Third Seres.] 
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The fame attained by these spirited stanzas astonished no one 
more than their writer, who declared long afterwards that he 
was quite unprepared “for the hit made by that ode, full of 
gallicisms and latinisms.’ It established him at once in the 
position of the first lyric poet in Italy, yet was followed by no 
other effort in the same line. 

But Manzoni’s influence on Italian literature cannot be mea- 
sured by the amount of printed matter he produced. The 
magnitude of his task lay in the fact, that he had to mould the 
language in which he wrote, by a new creation of Italian prose, 
in a form adapted to the exigencies of modern literature. For 
it had been the fate of the idiom of his country to be always 
written as an artificial coinage, from the fourteenth-century 
writers, who first forged it as an instrument of culture out of 
the raw material of the spoken dialect, through all their 
followers, who aiming at imitating their diction, kept the 
language in a state of pupilage, cut off from its vital spring in 
the life of the people. Deprived thus of all power of growth 
or expansion, it was reduced to a mere literary argot, a fit 
vehicle for the utterances of scholiasts and pedants, but not for 
the expression of human emotion. The laws by which its 
bondage was enforced were of a puerility incredible to foreigners, 
while their violation was punished by literary ostracism. Mean- 
time in Tuscany alone was it spoken in a familiar form, while, 
through the rest of Italy, varying dialects were the means of 
oral communication. The literary language was, and is, learned 
by the cultured classes as matter of education, but remains 
scarcely less remote from their daily thoughts, than Latin from 
those of a well-educated Englishman. 

Now, down to Manzoni’s time, the principal staples of litera- 
ture, poetry and drama, abstract treatises and historical works, 
were of a nature to be written with more or less difficulty, oui 
of dictionaries and vocabularies. With a novel, the principal 
creation of romanticism, the case is different, since dealing with 
every-day life in its minutest details, it requires the command of 
familiar expression, such as is learned, in Giusti’s phrase, only 
“from the living dictionary on two legs.” How, in Italian, was 
such a form of utterance to be attained was the problem which 
occupied Manzoni’s thoughts all through his career, and which 
he sought to solve by grafting the dead branch of literary con- 
vention on the growing trunk of the spoken idiom of Tuscany ; 
substituting the wso fiorentino, the living custom of Florence, 
for all the rules of grammars and vocabularies, as the highest 
standard of philological fitness. This linguistic revolution was 
the main work of his life, carried out at what cost of pains and 
thought we shall endeavour to show. And if his followers have 
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gone to too great lengths in the same direction, adopting into 
literature all manner of fiorentinerie, the very slang of the 
Florentine hucksters, the Billingsgate of the Mercato Nuovo, 
it is no more than has befallen all reformers, social, literary, and 
political alike. How early the problem of language presented 
itself to Manzoni’s mind, may be gathered from the following 
passage in Sainte Beuve, describing his discussions with Fauriel, 
when about one-and-twenty :— 


But the latter (Manzoni) amid his hopes felt some bitterness of 
heart. Well aware that poetry can only correspond to its original 
aim, when rooted in social and popular life, he readily perceived that 
Italy, from many causes, was here excluded from her natural destiny. 
Her political subdivisions, the want of a common centre, inertia, 
ignorance, local pretensions, had created a profound discrepancy 
between the spoken and written tongue. The latter had, by deliberate 
choice of those who used it, become a dead language, and could not 
appeal to the different populations with direct and immediate efficacy. 
And thus, by a singular contradiction, the first condition of the 
existence of a pure and simple Janguage of poetry in Italy was that it 
should found itself on artifice. Manzoni was early alive to the gravity 
of this difficulty, and even perhaps exaggerated it. He could not see 
without envy mixed with admiration, the whole population of Paris 
applauding Moliére’s comedies. The intelligent and direct contact 
of an entire people with the masterpieces of genius, while he felt it to 
be the true touchstone of the vitality of the latter, must, he feared, be 
denied to a country like Italy, parcelled out between a number of 
dialects. He who was destined one day to unite all the lofty minds of 
his country in a common sentiment of admiration, did not then believe 
such unanimity possible, or grieved that at any rate it could not be 
based on the comprehension of the public at large. Fauriel encouraged 
him with his authority, citing to him many illustrious examples, even 
among Italian writers, and reminding him that all had, more or less, 
to struggle with difficulties of the same kind. 


These difficulties are further aggravated for the poet, by the 
severity of the code of the Italian Parnassus, where the most 
severe restrictions prevail -as to the use of language. This 
limitation of the vocabulary must sometimes induce considerable 
modification of poetical ideas, as the gastronomical deficiencies 
of a traveller’s phrase-book occasionally affect his intentions and 
compel him, let us say failing a word for roast beef, to content 
himself with roast mutton. Now, there is probably a good deal 
of poetical roast mutton in Italian literature. 

But the limitation of the ideas treated in poetry renders 
possible a corresponding limitation of language, while in prose, 
no such narrowing of the field is possible. Here the literary 
banquet is of the most miscellaneous character, calling into 
play all the resources of the menu, and requiring that beef, 
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mutton, and other homely comestibles, shall be duly named and 
ticketed. 

Now Manzoni’s position on entering the field of letters was 
this. He had no full command of any literary language, writing 
Italian by a towr de force, as one does a foreign tongue or dead 
language, while the natural expression of his thoughts was in 
Milanese dialect ; and having once published a prefatory treatise: 
on the drama, in what passed as very fair French, he declares 
that he found it far easier to write that language than Italian. 
In an appendix to his report on the Unity of the Language, he 
declares the difficulties attendant on the composition of “I 
Promessi Sposi,” were such as “ would move to pity,” giving a 
vivid picture of his blind groping in his memory, and in books, 
for the Italian equivalents for phrases, which presenting them- 
selves in dialect, or in Latin, or in a foreign language, had to be 
“driven away as temptations.” 

Written under these difficulties, “‘ I Promessi Sposi,” particu- 
larly in its opening chapters, bears evident traces of poverty of 
language in its author. The style, indeed, is everywhere forcible 
from the innate vigour of the ideas expressed; but they seem 
rather to force the language to fit them than to be naturally or 
easily clothed by it, and the effect produced is like that of one of 
Michael Angelo’s great unfinished statues, in which the original 
energy of the conception struggles through the rough hewn 
block, despite its want of finer shaping. Manzoni himself was 
so keenly alive to this imperfection in his work that he undertook 
a laborious course of study to enable him to correct it. In this 
arduous task, which he called “ giving his rags a rinse in Arno,” 
he tells us how he sometimes spent days in search of a single 
word, gleaning chance phrases from those “ who possessed them 
by right of birth.” He was assisted by two Tuscan authors, 
Giambattista Niccolini and Gaetano Cioni, and the identity of 
their corrections was an argument of the necessity of the changes 
proposed. 

The result of these labours was the revised and Tuscanized 
edition of “I Promessi Sposi,” published serially in 1840-42. 
The critics were by no means agreed at first as to what now 
seems the evident improvement, and even Giusti, the living 
vocabulary of racy Tuscan idiom, who boasted that he “ wrote by 
ear,” as untutored musicians sing and play, instead of ransacking 
dictionaries and going on reproducing “the ink of ink,” even 
Giusti was only converted to approval of the change in a scene 
thus deseribed by Manzoni in a letter to Alfonso della Valle di 
Casanuova :— 

Giusti, in one of those familiar colloquies which are to me now at 
once a dear remembrance and a sad regret, said to me one day: 
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“‘ What notion is this has come into your head of making all these 
changes in your novel? To please me it did better as it was.” 
“ Giusti though you are,” thought I to myself, “and on your own 
ground, you are out for once, but only let me have you at my will, 
and I will make you sing another song.” So I said in reply, “To 
explain the why and the wherefore of all this would tire out my lungs, 
to say nothing of your ears; but, if your curiosity holds, I think that 
by a short experiment among us three (my son-in-law, Bista Giorgini, 
was present) we shall be able to come to an understanding. Let us 
take the two editions, open one at random, look out the corresponding 
place in the other; you two read some passages aloud, and where 
differences vccur, judge for yourselves.” No sooner said than done. 
Giusti took up his protégé, and, as he read, it was obvious that he 
mouthed some phrases and expressions like a man trying a dish and 
finding a strange taste in it. Then, as he heard the variations read, 
the involuntary changes of his face plainly said, “‘ Ah, that is so,” and 
sometimes he would let fall under his breath a muttered “ That’s 
right.” But lo and behold! after a few sentences, he stumbled upon 
one long, involved, and intricate, ‘‘ Nexantem nodis, seque in sua 
membra plicantem,” like the serpent in Virgil’s, as usual, magnificent 
simile ; and, as he concluded it, with evidently growing disgust, he 
burst out with “Oh, what a vile mess!” But, betore the words were 
well out of his lips, he stopped, awkward and mortified, I do not 
know whether for having given me too great a triumph, or for some 
other cause, but, on hearing me burst out laughing, and seeing on my 
face a look of great satisfaction, he rallied from his embarrassment, 
and exclaimed, pointing his finger at me, “See how pleased he is.” 
“What?” said I, ‘do you think it nothing to have got you to con- 
tradict yourself so flagrantly ?” The reformed sentence was read, and 
it ran so smoothly, and extricated itself so completely from its involu- 
tions, that it restored us all three to our literary equilibrium. 

It seems not unlikely that in this difficulty of expression we 
have the clue to the otherwise unexplained mystery of Manzoni’s 
early cessation from literary activity, as well as of the comparative 
sterility of Italian Romanticism subsequently, down even to the 
present time. The language is not yet nationalized, seems indeed, 
almost as far as ever from being so, and literary productiveness 
during the transition stage is not to be looked for. ‘I Promessi 
Sposi” was written by a herculean effort, such as required, 
perhaps, the first vigour of the author’s mind, and would scarcely 
be repeated after the initial impulse of his creative genius had 
spent itself. It thus remains the unapproached masterpiece 
and monument of a whole epoch of letters. 

Manzoni’s difficulty in writing Italian extended even to the 
most ordinary correspondence, and is a sufficient explanation of 
the scantiness of his epistolary remains, Even in his old age the 
simplest letter was a matter of study, undergoing corrections and 
erasures innumerable, and only appearing in presentable shape 
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when copied for the third time. The letters thus laboriously 
produced are often models of simple expression, little suggestive 
of the pains bestowed on them. One, addressed as a letter of 
introduction to Grossi, deserves to be quoted as an epigram. 


Dear Toumaso,—The bearer of this is one of the many who desire 


to make your acquaintance, but one of the few who deserve it. 
ALESSANDRO Manzoni, 


Perhaps we cannot better sum up the effect produced by 
Manzoni’s writings as a whole than by narrating an anecdote 
told by Signor Martini, one of his countrymen. When travelling 
in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg his attention was caught by 
the sound of his native language, and he came upon two women 
of the lower class, mother and daughter, engaged in reading 
aloud and laboriously spelling out “1 Promessi Sposi.” Entering 
into conversation with them, he asked them if they admired 
Manzoni, “ We love him,” was the emphatic reply. 

Nowhere, indeed, do we identify the man and the author more 
completely than in the works of Manzoni, and the impression of 
a vivid and loveable personality made by them, is one secret 
of their undying charm. The lover of humanity, he makes him- 
self beloved by it in turn, wins sympathy by sympathy, and 
makes his way to the intelligence through the affections. A 
singular combination of intellectual and moral gifts, a mind in 
complete harmony with itself, a perfect balance of judgment and 
imagination, of poetic impulse and philosophical self-control, a 
character disciplined by religion, a heart sound to the core, were 
no small part of the endowments of the great novelist; giving 
us as their sum in “I Promessi Sposi” a perfect work, the fulfil- 


ment and expression of a stainless life. 
E. M. Crerke. 
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Arr. III.—THE RESURRECTION OF IRELAND. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Wituam Epwarp Harrrote Lecxy. Vols. III. and IV. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 


I. 


T HE subject of Mr. Lecky’s magnum opus—for so, as I sup- 
pose, we must account of his “ History of England in the 


Eighteenth Century”—is in many respects one of the most im- 
portant that any writer could choose. The position of our 
country in Europe from the time of the Revolution of 1688 was. 
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altogether unique. And as years went on, and in Aristotle’s 
phrase, “the nature of things was the guide of men and con- 
ducted them from one point to another,” the divergence between 
the English polity and the polities of the Continent became 
more and more distinctly marked. Montesquieu, on visiting 
Great Britain in 1739, wrote: “ Je suis ici dans un pays qui ne 
ressemble guére au reste de Europe.” And he may well have 
been struck by the dissimilarity. Certainly to us, who look back 
upon the eighteenth century from the vantage-ground of the 
nineteenth, nothing can be more striking. ‘ Europe,” as Mr. 
Lecky well observes, “was strewn with the wrecks of the 
liberties of the past. The Cortes of Spain, the States-General 
of France, the republics of Central Italy, the greater part of the 
free institutions of the towns of Flanders, of Germany, and along 
the Baltic, had passed away. All the greatest States, all the 
most rising and vigorous Powers on the Continent, were despotic, 
and the few remaining sparks of liberty seemed flickering in the 
socket. In 1776 the French King issued an edict declaring that 
he held his crown from God alone, and that he was the sole 
fountain of legislative power ; and in 1771 the provincial parlia- 
ments, which formed the last feeble barrier to regal power, were 
abolished. In Sweden, the royal authority was greatly aggran- 
dized by the Revolution of 1772. In Switzerland, if Geneva 
had made some steps in the direction of democracy, in Berne, 
Fribourg, Soleure, Zurich, and Lucerne, the Government had 
degenerated into the narrowest oligarchy. In Holland, where the 
House of Orange had recovered a quasi-royal position in 1747, 
the growing corruption of the States-General and of the adminis- 
tration, the scandalous delays of the law, and the rapid decadence 
of the nation in Europe, were manifest to all. Poland was 
already struggling in the throes of anarchy, and in 1772 she 
underwent her first partition. The freedom of Corsica was 
crushed by a foreign invader; Genoa had sunk into a corrupt 
oligarchy ; Venice, though she still retained her republican 
government, and though she still enjoyed an unbroken calm since 
the peace of Passerowitz in 1718 had deprived her of the Morea 
and Cerigo, had fallen into complete insignificance, and her 
ancient liberties were ready to fall at the first touch of the 
invader’s hand.”* Such was the condition of Continental Europe. 
England alone offers the example of “a constitution which main- 
tained the union of political liberty with political greatness.” The 
task which Mr. Lecky has set himself is to show the conditions 
under which that constitution lived, worked, and developed; and 
to trace the laws which regulated the national life of which it 
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was the organ. He is, therefore, a constitutional historian and 
something more. The view which he presents of his subject is a 
broad philosophical view—a scientific view, using the word 
science in the sense indicated by the dictum, “Savoir c’est 
connaitre par les causes.” Military achievements, party conflicts, 
popular tumults, legislative enactments, the extension of 
commerce, the progress of discovery and invention, he has, of 
course, to narrate. But he is concerned rather to give a broad 
general estimate of these things than a minutely exhaustive 
account , his main object being, as he told us in the preface to 
his first volume, “to disengage from the great mass of facts, 
those which relate to the permanent forces of the nation, or 
which indicate the more enduring features of national life; the 
growth or decline of the monarchy, the aristocracy and the 
democracy ; of the Church and Dissent; of the agricultural, the 
manufacturing and commercial interests; the increasing power of 
Parliament and of the people; the history of political ideas, of 
arts, of manners, and of beliefs; the changes that have taken 
place in the social and economical condition of the people: the 
influences which have modified national character.” Thus his 
work, executed as it is with transparent honesty and sincerity, 
and with indefatigable labour and unwearied research, has a 
character of its own. It is in some respects unique in our his- 
torical literature. But impartiality and industry are not Mr. 
Lecky’s only merits. He certainly possesses, in an eminent degree, 
one other qualification essential to the historian—a judicial mind. 
Not the kind of mind indicated in the words of Publius Syrus, 
borne as its motto by the Edinburgh Review, “ Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur,” but rather that of which Wordsworth 
speaks :— 

He only judges right who weighs, compares, 

And in the sternest sentence that his voice 

Pronounces, e’er remembers charity. 


Even upon Mr. Froude, whose strange and extravagant per- 
versions of historical truth for the purpose of inflaming national 
and religious antipathies, might well have drawn forth a severer 
condemnation, he records no heavier censure than that of “ in- 
tending to blacken to the utmost the character of the Irish 
people, and especially of the Irish Catholics.” An Irishman 
himself, and singularly well versed in the history of his country, 
he knows that the best answer to the lying spirit which has for 
centuries been abroad, mis-stating and misinterpreting the story 
of the Irish people, is a careful and dispassionate presentation of 
facts. And in his two earlier volumes he has given us a more 
complete and accurate account of the English ascendancy in 
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Ireland, than had been given by any previous writer. That as- 
cendancy, as he remarks, “dates only from the great wars of 
Elizabeth, which broke the force of semi-independent chieftains, 
crushed the native population to the dust, and established the 
complete authority of English law,” and to the consideration of 
its character and effects, of the perverting and degrading in- 
fluence which it exercised, of the manner in which the injustice 
perpetrated under it, affected “every element of national well- 
being,” he devoted more than a quarter of his first two volumes, 
justifying his appropriation of so large a space to this subject, 
upon the ground that “ it has usually been treated by English 
historians in a very superficial and perfunctory manner, and 
. . . . has been obscured by many contradictions, by much pre- 
judice and misrepresentation.” In the instalment of his work 
now before us, out of 1,105 pages, 249 are assigned to the same 
topic, and nowhere are his characteristic excellences more signally 
illustrated than in these two chapters. The Irish question is the 
question of the hour, and nothing is more likely to assist in a 
solution of it which shall bring peace and honour to both nations, 
than a thorough comprehension of its past phases. I shall, 
therefore, in this article confine myself entirely to what Mr. 
Lecky’s new volumes tell us upon this subject, and it will be 
_ My endeavour to present my author not so much as a skilled and 
laborious constructor of “the chronicle of wasted time,” but 
rather as the imparter of that political instruction which, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, is the highest end of the historian. 


II. 


Mr. Lecky’s second volume closes with the accession of George 
Ill. Let us briefly consider what the position of Ireland then 
was. The penal laws, whereby the exercise of the religion of the 
great mass of the Irish people was utterly prohibited, were still 
in full vigour, and exhibited to the world the most horrible 
example of legislative wickedness which the world has ever 
witnessed. As I took occasion to remark twelve months ago in this 
Review, “ there is absolutely no parallel to them in the annals 
of religious persecution. For the object with which they were 
devised was not to crush a sect, but to deprive a nation of the 
most sacred rights of human nature, and to condemn it to spiri- 
tual death by a prolonged agony of torture.”* It is true that 
in the later years of the second George, during the Ministry of 
the Duke of Neweastle and under the viceroyalty of the Duke 
of Bedford, the severity of their execution was somewhat relaxed, 
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and that evident improvement took place in the position of 
Catholics. But so late as 1759 it was formally laid down by an 
Irish judge—and the correctness of the dictum is unquestionable 
—that the law did not presume a papist to exist in the kingdom, 
and that it was only by the connivance of the Government that 
any adherent of the old religion could breathe; nor were there 
wanting from time to time menacing symptoms of anti-Catholic 
fanaticism sufficient to show of how precarious a nature that 
connivance was. Materially the condition of the peasantry was 
wretched in the extreme. ‘In nearly every part of Ireland,” 
Mr. Lecky writes, “agriculture was still extremely rude. Ab- 
senteeism, great ignorance, want of capital, and want of enter- 
prise, all contributed to depress it, and in the more backward 
parts it was as barbarous as can well be conceived. The head 
tenant invariably became a middleman and land-jobber, and _be- 
neath him lay a hierarchy of wretched cultivators or labourers 
who were ground to the very dust by extortionate and oppressive 
exactions. In some parts of the kingdom it was a rare thing to 
find an occupying tenant who was the possessor of a plough. 
There were, perhaps, half a dozen ploughs—and those of the most 
primitive description—in a parish, which were let out by their 
owners at a high rate, but often the whole cultivation was by 
spade. Frequently large tenancies were held by co-operation, 
“knots” of poor men combining to bid for them, and managing 
them in common, and frequently, too, labour was exacted in 
addition to a money rent. The purely labouring class were 
generally cottiers—paid for their labour not by money, but by 
small potato plots, and by the grazing of one or two cows, and 
they worked out these things for their employers usually at the 
rate of 63d.a day. Their homes and clothing were to the last 
degree degraded ; they had no security of tenure, and no -possi- 
bility of saving, and they depended for their very subsistence on 
the annual produce of their potato plots; but in the better parts 
of Ireland, and under favourable’ circumstances, Arthur Young 
did not consider that their condition compared altogether un- 
favourably with that of English labourers. Their food was much 
more abundant. Their children, unlike those of the Englishmen, 
were seldom without milk, and the absence of money in their 
dealings with their employers made it impossible for them to 
drink, as was common in England, a week’s wages in a single 
night. But the cottier population, who multiplied recklessly by 
early marriages over the barren lands of Kerry or the West, were, 
perhaps, as miserable as any class of men in Europe. To escape 
starvation was almost their highest aim, and even for this it was 
often necessary for them to spend a part of every summer in 
vagrant mendicancy. The months of July and August, when 
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the old potatoes were exhausted, were generally months of abso- 
lute famine. Cabbages, boiled in water and mixed with some 
milk, were then the sole sustenance of the poor, who died in 
multitudes from diarrhwa; and a still remembered saying that 
“ Kerry cows know Sunday,” recalls the time when the cattle 
being fattened by the summer grass underwent a weekly bleeding 
to make a holiday-meal for their half-starving owners.”* 

There can be no question as to the truth of this appalling 
picture. And there can be as little that to a very large extent 
English rule must be held responsible for the terrible state of 
things which it reveals. A great English orator, not very long 
ago, compared the treatment of Ireland by England to the: 
treatment of Poland, which has made the name of Russia a by- 
word among nations. But, in truth, the case of Ireland, at the 
period of which I am writing, was far worse than the case of 
Poland has ever been. It had been the settled policy of the 
English rulers of the country, since the Revolution in 1688, to 
destroy Irish manufactures, to ruin Irish trade, and to maintain 
the masses in the most abject state of destitution by restrictions 
which, as Molyneux and Swift vehemently protested, they ‘ had 
neither heard nor read of, either in ancient or modern story.” I 
remember hearing of an Anglican dignitary, the prebendary of a 
wealthy church and the holder of several valuable benefices, who 
when it was proposed to ameliorate the abject condition of the minor 
canons of his cathedral, strongly objected. ‘ Keep them poor,” 
argued the astute pluralist, ‘and you keep them humble.” The 
words accurately represent the spirit by which the dominant Pro- 
testantism of the earlier half of the eighteenth century was ani- 
mated towards Catholic Ireland. And it was by this spirit, as Mr. 
Froude confesses, that the advisers of the last of the Stuarts 
were led to reject the entreaty of the Irish Parliament for that 
legislative union with England which had just been forced upon 
the unwilling Scotch. “The event,” this brilliant writer observes— 
and I cite his words with the greater pleasure, because it is 
seldom that I am fortunate enough to find myself in complete 
accord with him—*“ The event may teach the inadequacy of the 
intellect to compass the problems which at times present them- 
selves for solution: the ‘event’ alone, therefore, will not justify 
severe historical censure where a ruler has endeavoured seriously 
to do what, in the light of such knowledge as he possessed, 
appeared at the moment equitable. But no such excuse can be 
pleaded for Queen Anne’s Ministers. or for the English nation, 
whose resolution they represented, in rejecting these overtures of 
the Irish Parliament. Opportunities occur in the affairs of 
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nations which, if allowed to pass, return no more. The offered 
Union was thrown away, when it would have been accepted as the 
most precious boon which England could bestow; was thrown away 
in the meanest and basestspiritof commercial jealousy. No rational 
fear of possible danger, no anxiety to prevent injustice, no 
honourable motive of any kind whatever can be imagined as 
having influenced Lord Nottingham or the persons, whoever they 
were, who were generally responsible for the decision. In fatal 
blindness they persuaded themselves that the Union would make 
Ireland rich, and that England’s interest was to keep her poor.”* 
The system which the English Ministry preferred was one which 
left the Irish legislature in a position of complete dependence 
upon themselves: a system which, as Mr. Lecky remarks, could 
not but have appeared intolerable to those Irishmen who derived 
their notions of freedom from the English Constitution. This 
is his succinct and accurate description of it :— 


The Parliament lasted an entire reign, and that of George II. had 
sat for thirty-three years. About two-thirds of the revenue of the 
country, including the quit-rents, the hearth-money, and the greater 
part ot the customs and excise, was included in the hereditary revenue 
which had been settled in perpetuity, and was therefore beyond the 
control of the Parliament. Parliament only sat every second year, and 
could only legislate in combination with two other bodies, deliberating 
in secret, and appointed by the Crown. Heads of Bills arising in 
either House first passed to the Irish Privy Council, which might 
either suppress them altogether, or alter them as it pleased. If this 
body thought fit to throw them into the form of a Bill, it at once 
transmitted that Bill to England, where it was submitted to the 
examination of a committee of the English Privy Council, assisted by 
the English Attorney-General, and this body, like the Irish Privy 
Council, had an unlimited power of suppressing or altering it. If the 
Bill passed through this second ordeal, it was returned with such 
changes, additions, and diminutions as the two Privy Councils had 
made, to the House of Parliament in which it took its rise, and it then 
passed for the first time to the other House. Neither House, how- 
ever, had now the power of altering it, and they were therefore 
reduced to the alternative of rejecting it altogether, or accepting it in 
the exact form in which it had been returned from England. The 
British Legislature claimed the right of binding Ireland by its acts. 
The judges only held their seats during pleasure. The right of 
supreme and final judicature in Irish cases had been taken from the 
Irish House of Lords and transferred to that of England. There was 
no Habeas Corpus Act, no national militia, no Irish Mutiny Act, no 
Act obliging Members of Parliament who accepted places or pensions 
under the Crown to vacate their seats (vol. iv. p. 351). 





* “The English in Ireland,” vol. i. p. 338. 
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It is manifest that under such a system as this nothing deserv- 
ing the name of constitutional or self-government was really pos- 
sible. Nor, as Mr. Lecky justly observes, was the grievance by 
any means a speculative one. “The suppression by law of the 
most important manufactures of Ireland, the ruinous restrictions 
imposed on Irish commerce, the systematic appointment of Eng- 
lishmen to nearly all the highest and most lucrative posts in the 
ecclesiastical, legal, and political establishments, the employment 
of the Irish Pension List to reward persons who had done no 
kind of service to Ireland, were all largely, if not entirely due, to 
the small power which the Irish gentry had in the government 
of their country.” 


III, 


So much as to the condition of Ireland at the period when 
Mr. Lecky takes up in his new volumes the thread of its history, 
upon the accession of George III. in 1760. In his graphic and 
thoughtful narrative of 248 pages, he tells us how in twenty-two 
years, all this was changed. Ofcourse I can do no more here than 
touch upon the chief topics with which he deals, I must pass 
over his account of the Whiteboy movement, that “ insurrection 
of despair,” as he well names it, among the Catholic peasantry 
of Munster and part of Leinster. I must not dwell upon his 
description of the Oakboy and Steelboy disorders among the 
Protestants of the North. I must leave the reader who would 
peruse his admirable sketches of Lords Townshend and Carlisle, 
of Hely Hutchinson and Flood, of Burgh and Grattan, to seek 
them in his own pages. What I am concerned to do here is to 
indicate, in such rough outline as is possible within my limits, the 
growth of the feelings and ideas which in little more than two 
decades raised Ireland from a dependency held in subjection by 
Great Britain, and such subjection as we have seen, to the dig- 
nity of a nation, “connected” in Grattan’s words, with Great 
Britain, “by freedom as well as allegiance,” the two countries 
forming ‘‘a constitutional confederacy as well as one empire.” 
D’Argenson, writing in 1754, noted that a breeze of freedom, 
blowing from the coast of England, had much effect in fanning 
general discontent with the despotic Government under which 
France then groaned. Similarly Mr. Lecky tells us that at 
the same period the “contagion of English liberty had spread 
to Ireland,” and a notable symptom of it may be found in the 
wide and deep interest excited by the general election which 
took place in that country, upon the accession of George III. 
The long period which had elapsed since a new Parliament had 
assembled, the great changes that had taken place in the social 
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and political condition of this country, the new prominence the 
middle-class had obtained, and the rise of an active political 
press, conspired to give it an extraordinary significance, and 
free-trade, the claim of right, the mitigation of the penal laws, 
and the reform of Parliament, began to be talked about as popular 
measures. Everywhere in the chief centres of population there 
were the signs of new political life. It was as when in the pro- 
phetic vision the breath came from the four winds and breathed 
upon the slain in the midst of the valley that was full of bones, 
and “there was a noise and behold a shaking, and the bones came 
together, and the breath came into them, and they lived and 
stood upon their feet.” It was the beginning of a National 
party, and the immediate object of that party in the Irish Par- 
liament was “simply to obtain for the Irish Protestants the 
laws which were regarded by Englishmen as the most essential 
guarantees of their liberty,” the two measures towards which 
their efforts were at first mainly directed, being the restriction 
of pensions and the limitation of the duration of Parliament. The 
obtaining of these measures was their first success. In 1763 
‘the Government of Lord Northumberland gave a distinet 
assurance that the King would not grant any more pensions for 
lives or years upon the Irish Establishment, ‘ except upon extra- 
ordinary occasions.” It was a somewhat elastic exception, in- 
deed, wide enough to allow ten years later for a provision of 
£3,000 a year, for the benefit of the Queen of Denmark, who 
had been banished from that country for her alleged adultery with 
Count Struensee. Still, it was something to have secured the 
pledge, involving, as it did, the admission of a sound and 
important principle. Five years later’ the Octennial Bill was 
passed, a measure which, as Mr. Lecky justly observes, “ laid the 
foundation of Parliamentary influence and independence in 
Treland,” which, as Lord Townshend wrote, “ gave the first blow 
to the dominion of aristocracy in that kingdom,” the system of 
government by Undertakers, that is to say, “by a few great 
personages who possessed an extraordinary Parliamentary influence, 
and who ‘ undertook’ to carry the King’s business through Parlia- 
ment, on condition of obtaining a lirge share of the disposal of 
patronage.” And here let me pause to cite Mr. Lecky’s very 
clear and full account of Irish polity of the time of which I am 
writing :— 


It is not easy to realize the conditions of Irish parliamentary politics 
at this time, for all analogies drawn from the Irish contingent in the 
Imperial Parliament are wholly misleading. In the Parliament of the 
early years of George III. all the members were Protestants and elected 
by Protestants, and the most liberal regarded the propriety of Pro- 
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testant ascendancy as an axiom.* The party which now calls itself 
distinctively national was absolutely unrepresented. The Catholic 
priesthood, who are now perhaps the strongest element in Irish political 
life, had not a vestige of power; and although corrupt and factious 
motives may be often detected, the great tribe of knaves and fanatics 
who now win political power by stimulating disloyalty, or class hatred, 
or agrarian crime, had as yet no existence. There was a great and 
justifiable discontent at the constitutional and commercial restrictions ; 
but there was at bottom no real disloyalty, and in times of danger 
Parliament was ever ready to bear its full share, and something more 
than its full share, in defence of the empire. In the counties the 
ascendancy of the landlords was undisputed. In the large towns there 
was an active political life and a strong democratic spirit aspiring to- 
wards constitutional privileges, but Irish democracy had as yet no 
leaning towards the Catholics, Some of the numerous small boroughs 
were held by men who had purchased their seats. Some were attached 
to the properties of country gentlemen of moderate fortune. Some 
were under the direct influence of the Government, or were connected 
with ecclesiastical preferments and filled by the nominees of bishops. 
Very many belonged to a few rich members of the House of Lords, 
who had made it an object to accumulate political power. It appears 
to have been considered a point of honour that a borough member should 
not on an important question vote against the policy of his patron. 
The body which was thus formed was not divided like a modern 
Parliament into clearly marked party divisions. Lord Shannon, the 
Duke of Leinster, Lord Ely, Lord Tyrone, Lord Drogheda, and Mr. 
Ponsonby had each of them a considerable group of personal adherents, 
but the lines of Whig and Tory, Government and Opposition, were 
not drawn with any clearness or constancy. Usually the Government 
in ordinary business carried with it an enormous majority, but there were 
questions on which the strongest Government nearly always became sud- 
denly powerless, Money bills that took their rise or were materially 
modified in England were almost always rejected, and on several con- 
stitutional questions Parliament had a very decided will of its own, It 





* As late as 1792 Henry Grattan, who of all men in the Irish Parlia- 
ment was the warmest and most unflinching advocate of the Catholics, 
received an address from some citizens of Dublin, expressing alarm at 
changes favourable to the Catholics which were spoken of, and urging 
him to oppose any alteration that may tend to shake the security of pro- 
perty in this kingdom, or subvert the Protestant ascendancy in our happy 
constitution. Grattan in his answer said, “ The Roman Catholics whom 
T love and the Protestants whom I prefer, are both, I hope, too enlightened 
to renew religious animosity. I do not hesitate to say I love the Roman 
Catholic. Iam a friend to his liberty, but it is only in as much as his 
liberty is entirely consistent with your ascendancy and an addition to 
the strength and freedom of the Protestant community. These being my 
principles, and the Protestant interest my first object, you may judge 
that I shall never assent to any measure tending to shake the security 
of property in this kingdom or to subvert the Protestant ascendancy.”— 
Grattan’s Miscellaneous Works, p. 289. 
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was a common thing for paid servants of the Crown, while in general 
supporting the Government, to go on particular questions into violent 
opposition, and for men who had on particular questions been the 
most active opponents of Government, to pass suddenly into its ranks; 
and there was a rapid fluctuation of politicians between Government 
and Opposition which is very perplexing to a modern reader. Many 
corrupt motives no doubt mingled with these changes, but the root of 
the matter lay in the fact that settled parties had not yet been formed, 
that all questions were considered mainly in isolation, and that there 
was little or nothing cf that systematic and disciplined concurrence of 
opinion based upon party lines which prevails in a modern Parliament. 

The absence of parties was partly due to the rudimentary character 
of Irish parliamentary life, and to the nature of the constituencies, 
which gave a predominating influence to a few personal interests; and 
a somewhat similar state of things may sometimes be detected in 
English parliamentary life between the Revolution and the close of the 
reign of George II. There was, however, another cause which was 
peculiar to Ireland, and the importance of which has not, I think, 
been sufficiently noticed. The position which the Privy Council held 
in the Irish constitution enabled the Government to withdraw from 
serious parliamentary conflict the capital questions around which party 
divisions would have been naturally formed. Short Parliaments, a 
secure tenure for judges’ seats, and a Habeas Corpus Act, were during 
many years among the chief objects of the popular party; but year 
after year they were carried without opposition and without division 
through Parliament, and Government ostensibly acquiesced in them, 
reserving it for the Privy Council in Ireland or England to reject 
them. One of the effects of this system was to check the normal 
growth of Parliament and confuse the lines of party division. ‘The 
Privy Council, on the other hand, became a kind of additional Par- 
liament,* in which, though the Lord Lieutenant had a preponderating 
power, there were several conflicting and independent influences, and 
which on many important questions became the chief centre of 
authority and even of discussion (vol. iv. p. 388). 


IV. 


The year 1768, which witnessed the concession of Octennial 
Parliaments to Ireland, was notable for an ominous progress in 
the troubles which had for some time been growing between 
England and her American Colonies. I need not here enter 
upon the history of that trouble, further than to remark that in 
their determination to place an army in America, and to make 
the colonists pay for its support, George III. and his Ministers 





* As that very experienced official, William Knox, truly said, the Privy 
Council was in reality the second branch of the Legislature in Ireland.— 
“ Extra Official Papers,” Appendix No. 1. 
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were largely influenced by the example of Ireland, which, shut 
out as she was from all direct trade with the British dependen- 
cies by the Navigation Act, while her most important manufac- 
tures were suppressed by law, reduced as the great majority of 
her population had been, to extreme degradation by the penal 
code, burdened by a tithe system supporting an alien Church, 
disorganized greatly by repeated confiscations, and the emigra- 
tion of her most energetic classes, drained of her little wealth 
by absenteeism, by a heavy pension list, and by an exaggerated 
establishment in Church and State, in which the chief offices 
were reserved for Englishmen, yet from Irish revenues supported 
an army of 12,000 men.* But in Ireland the military establish- 
ment rested upon a vote of the Irish Parliament. In America 
there was no central colonial Government, no body competent 
to tax the several provinces. Hence the resolution of Grenville 
to raise the necessary funds by Act of the British Parliament, 
and all that came from the attempt to carry that resolution into 
effect. It was on the 22nd of March, 1765, that the Stamp 
Act received the royal assent. Before a year had passed away 
this measure was repealed under the Ministry of Lord Rocking- 
ham, while at the same time an Act declaratory of the right of 
the Mother Country to make laws in the British Colonies, “ in 
all cases whatever,” was carried. Two years afterwards Charles 
Townshend’s Bill for imposing duties on tea, glass, paper, red 
and white lead and painter’s colours was enacted, and on the Ist 
of July, 1768, the Assembly of Massachusetts was dissolved, for 
its persistent opposition to this legislation, and troops were sent 
from England with a view of enforcing it. Shortly before their 
arrival “the inhabitants of Boston gathered together in an 
immense meeting, and voted that a standing army could not be 
kept in the province without its consent. Much was said about 
Brutus and Cassius, Oliver Cromwell and Paoli; the arms 
belonging to the town were brought out, and Otis declared that 
if any attempt were made against the liberties of the people, 
they would be distributed.”t Seven years elapsed before that 
declaration was carried into effect—seven years, during which 
the fires of civil discord smouldered under the thinnest crust of 
treacherous ashes, ever and anon giving ominous warning of 
their activity and intensity. In vain did the old experience of 
Chatham and the prescient wisdom of Burke warn the British 
Parliament of the evil to come. In vain did the more distin- 
guished Americans utter aspirations after “ that peace, harmony, 
and mutual confidence which once happily existed between the 
parent country and the colonies.” At the root of the quarrel. 





* Lecky, vol. iii. p. 313. + Ibid. p. 360. 
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lay social and religious* antipathies, jarring interests, discordant 
aims, not to be reconciled by any skilfully termed legislative 
formula. At last, on the 19th of April, 1775, the flame of war 
burst forth, and with- the battle of Lexington began the great 
struggle which was to last six years, and from which England 
was to emerge with a diminished empire and a vastly augmented 
debt, and, as her ablest statesmen believed, with a permanent loss 
of her ancient greatness. 

It has passed into a proverb that England’s necessity is Ire- 
land’s opportunity. The saying is as true as it is distressing. 
And the great conflict at which we have just glanced supplies 
a signal illustration of it. It is worthy of note that no small 
portion of the revolutionary armies which severed the New World 
from the British Crown consisted of Protestant emigrants from 
Ulster ;t and in the earlier stages of the American dispute the 
National party in Ireland recognized the cause of the Colonists 
us substantially identical with their own.g And so, in fact, it 
certainly was. As Mr. Lecky well observes :— 


Never before had the question of the relations of the mother- 
country to its dependencies been brought before the world with such 
a distinctness of emphasis and of definition. The Irish party which 
followed the traditions of Swift and Molyneux had always contended 
that, by the ancient constitution of their country, Ireland was in- 
separably connected with the English crown, but was not dependent 
upon, or subject to, the English Parliament. By Poynings’ law|| a 





* It is not easy to overrate the intensity of the Puritan feeling which 
existed in New England and some other portions of the American 
colonies, and, as Mr. Lecky justly observes, no sketch of the American 
Revolution is adequate which does not take this influence into account. 
It was very significantly illustrated by the indignation aroused by the 
Quebec Act. t+ Lecky, vol. iv. p. 263. 

t See the authorities cited by Mr. Lecky in his Note, vol. iv. p. 350. 

Lecky, vol. iv. p. 378. 

|| The well-known Act of Henry VII. called Poynings’ Law, was 
enacted by a Parliament summoned at Drogheda in 1495 by the English 
deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, for the purpose of restraining the Yorkist 
tendencies of the Anglo-Irish colonists. One portion of this famous Act 
made those laws, which previous to this date had been enacted in England, 
binding in Ireland. The other provided that all the “causes and con- 
siderations” for calling a Parliament in Ireland, and all the Bills which 
were to be brought forward during its Session, must be previously certi- 
fied to the King by the Chief Governor and Council of Ireland, and 
affirmed by the King and his Council under the Great Seal of England, 
and that any proceedings of an Irish Parliament which had not been so 
certified and affirmed before that Parliament was assembled, should be 
null and void. By an Act of Philip and Mary this arrangement was 
slightly modified, for the Irish Privy Council was empowered to send over 
proposed Bills for the approbation of the English Privy Council at u time 
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great part of the independence of the Irish Parliament had indeed been 
surrendered ; but even the servile Parliament which passed it, though 
extending by its own authority to Ireland laws previously enacted in 
England, never admitted the right of the English Parliament to make 
laws for Ireland. English lawyers had sometimes asserted and some- 
times denied the existence of such a right, but the first explicit text 
in its favour was the Declaratory Act of George I., by which the 
English Parliament asserted its own right of legislating for Ireland. 
It was precisely parallel to the Declaratory Act relating to America, 
which was passed when the Stamp Act was repealed. In both cases 
the right was denied, but in both cases the great majority of politicians 
were practically ready to acquiesce, provided certain restrictions and 
limitations were secured to them, The Americans did not dispute 
the power of the English Legislature to bind their commerce and 
regulate their affairs as members of an extended empire, as long as 
they were untrammelled in their local concerns, and were not taxed 
except by their own representatives. The position of most Irish poli- 
ticians was very similar. The Irish Parliament legislated for the local 
concerns of Ireland, and it still retained with great jealousy a certain 
control over the purse, which it justly looked upon as incomparably 
the most important of its prerogatives. This control was, it is true, 
much less complete than that which was possessed in England by the 
English Parliament. The great changes affecting the revenue which 
had been made in England at the Revolution of 1688 had not extended 
to Ireland. The hereditary revenue was beyond the control of Par- 
liament, but the other portions of the Irish revenue could not be levied 
without a parliamentary vote, and the hereditary revenue was not 
sufficient for the government of the country. Nearly every important 
concession which had been won had been granted in order to induce 
the Irish Parliament to raise additional supplies, and the extraordinary 
efforts and sacrifices the executive was prepared to make to secure this 
end sufficiently showed that in the eyes of English statesmen the 
power rested with the Irish Parliament alone. The importance which 
both sides attached to the question of supply was manifested on the 
one hand by the tenacity with which the Privy Council clung to its 
very useless prerogative of originating or altering Money Bills, and on 
the other hand by the determination with which the most submissive 
Parliaments rejected the Money Bills which had been thus originated 
or amended. Sometimes the majority were perfectly prepared to 
acquiesce in the substance of the amendments of the Privy Council ; 
but in that case the principle was formally asserted by rejecting the 





when the Irish Parliament was actually in Session. In this manner the 
Irish Parliament was absolutely precluded from originating any legislative 
measures, and its sole power was that of accepting or rejecting such 
measures as were laid before it under the sanction of the Great Seal of 
England. Gradually, however, and rather by custom than by express 
enactment, the power of legislative initiative was restored to it.—Lecky, 
yol, iv. p. 358, 
x2 
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altered Bill, and it was then introduced afresh as a new Billand witha 
new title. 

There was, as we have seen, one important difference relating to 
taxation between Ireland and the Colonies, which was all to the 
advantage of the former. Ireland possessed a Parliament which was 
capable of taxing the whole country, and which had very recently 
levied taxes for imperial purposes much beyond the power of the 
nation to support. In America no taxes for imperial purposes were 
raised, and it was only possible to raise them by the concurrence of 
a great number of provincial legislatures. 

This, however, affected only the question of expediency, but not 
the question of right. It was plain to demonstration that if the 
English Parliament could establish its right to tax the Colonies with- 
out their consent, it must possess a similar power in Ireland. If it be 
true, as was asserted by the Government, that a power to legislate for 
a country necessarily implies a power to tax it; if it be true that there 
is no distinction in principle between a law of commercial regulation, 
and a law ievying a direct tax ; if it be true that in the constitution of 
the British Empire there is no natural and necessary connection 
between representation and taxation, Ireland could not possibly 
resist the conclusion. The English Parliament had asserted in the 
most unqualified terms its right to legislate for Ireland, and it had 
exercised that right by regulating every portion of Irish commerce. 
The defeat of America would at once establish the principle that Ireland 
might be taxed by an Assembly sitting in London, and, if this were 
done, every power of constitutional resistance, every vestige of con- 
stitutional liberty, would be destroyed... . . In 1775 the Americans 
issued a special Address to the Irish, urging the identity of their 
interests; and in the same year Chatham asserted that Ireland on the 
colonial question was with America “to aman.” The Presbyterians 
of the North were fiercely American, and few classes were so largely 
represented in the American army as Irish emigrants” (vol. iv. 
pp. 430-435). 

The Irish Parliament, however, was very imperfectly repre- 
sentative even of Irish Protestantism—and Irish Protestantism 
alone must be taken to have been in Lord Chatham’s mind when 
he made the declaration just cited: the Catholics did not count 
politically—and when in 1775 Lord Harcourt, the Viceroy, in 
his speech from the throne, noticed the rebellion then existing 
in America, and ealled upon the two Houses to assist in its sup- 
pression, an Address in reply was carried, expressing “abhorrence 
and indignation” at the disturbances in America, and “ devoted 
and inviolable attachment to his Majesty’s sacred person and 
government,” an amendment urging the necessity of “conciliatory 
and healing measures,” having been thrown out by a large ma- 
jority. Moreover, “in accordance with an urgent message from 
Harcourt, the House agreed, in consideration of the great dangers 
which menaced the Empire, to permit 4,000 of the troops, who 
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were appointed by statute to remain in Ireland for its defence, 
to be withdrawn from the kingdom. In this manner, to the 
bitter indignation of a small group of independent members and 
in defiance of a strong Protestant opinion in the country, Ireland 
was committed to the American struggle.”"* But the Viceroy, 
who was under no illusion as to the existence of that feeling, in 
writing to the Government to complain of the violent opposition 
to its measures, made by the Presbyterians, described them as 
“talking in all companies in such a way that if they are not 
rebels, it is hard to find a name for them.” 

Meanwhile Ireland was on the verge of bankruptcy, for “ while 
the establishments were steadily mounting”—in the space of 
twenty years the Civil and Pensions Lists had both nearly 
doubled— the few sources of wealth which the commercial 
restrictions had left were now cut off. The rupture with the 
Colonies closed one of the chief markets of Irish linens, while the 
provision trade, on which the landed interest chiefly depended, 
was annihilated by an embargo which was laid by proclamation, 
and without consultation with the Irish Parliament, on the export 
of provisions from Ireland, and which was continued during three 
years. It was ostensibly to prevent Irish provisions passing to 
the colonists or to the French ; but it was very positively stated 
that it was imposed by an unconstitutional stretch of the preroga- 
tive at the instigation of private individuals, in order to favour a 
few private contractors in England. The rupture with France 
{which in 1778 espoused the cause of the American colonists] 
was in no part of the empire felt so severely as in Ireland; for 
one of the effects of the laws restraining Irish commerce with 
England and her colonies had been to establish a close commer- 
cial connection between Ireland and France. It was said by a 
very able writer on the economical condition of Ireland, that 
‘two of her provinces may at this very day be called provinces 
of France as much as of Great Britain.’ All this commercial 
intercourse was now cut off. French and American privateers 
swarmed round the coast and universal distress set in. The price 
of black cattle, of wool, rents, credit, private business, and public 
revenue in all their branches rapidly sunk, and thousands of 
manufacturers lived on charity or abandoned the country. ... . 
It was plain that without some alteration in her economical con- 
dition, Ireland could no longer contribute her share to the 
military expenditure of the empire. It was plain that a large 
part of the discontent which was rapidly severing the American 
colonies from the Empire had been due to the commercial 
policy of the mother-country, and it was only too probable that 





* Lecky, vol. iv. p. 438, 
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in Ireland similar causes would ultimately produce similar effects. 
. . - - Besides this the wisdom of the code was becoming widely 
questioned Nor could English statesmen afford to look 
with indifference upon the ruin of Ireland. It was computed 
that at least £600,000 was annually remitted from Ireland to 
England for absentees, pensioners, mortgagees, and holders of 
Government annuities. The value of the exports of Great Britain 
to Ireland in four years was about two millions, and exceeded 
the value of her exports to any other country except America, 
and in every war regiments recruited in Ireland and paid from 
the Irish Treasury formed a considerable part of the English Army. 
Unless some change were made in the commercial system all 
this must cease. Taxation had reached its limits.’* Consider- 
ations such as these convinced the Ministry of Lord North of 
the absolute necessity of abandoning some, at all events, of the 
restraints upon Irish trade; and in 1778 amid a storm of 
opposition from the principal English towns, a commercial Biil 
was carried through the British Parliament, which, if plainly 
insufficient for Irish necessities, is, at all events, notable as 
marking the first step towards the subversion of the old policy of 
restriction. 


v. 


Sympathy with the American cause appears to have been con- 
fined to [rish Protestants, and, as was natural, it was among the 
Presbyterians whose spiritual affinities with New England Puri 
tanism were greatest, that it was most vivid and operative. Th: 
Irish Catholics, as Mr. Lecky notes, do not seem to have at al 
displayed it; but, on the contrary, offered themselves in larg 
numbers for enlistment in the King’s army, and were gladly 
accepted. Nor is their apathy regarding the great issue, which 
had so manifest a bearing upon the position of their own country 
matter for surprise. “ Constitutional questions about the respective 
limits of Imperial and Provincial legislatures, and about the rela- 
tions which should exist between taxation and representation, can 
have had very little interest or meaning to men who were excluded 
from every form of political liberty and power.” Still, abject as 
their position in the public order yet was, the Catholics of Ireland 
had felt the influence of the new life which for the last eighteen 
years had been working in their country. So early as 1759, 
three men of considerable ability, Carey, a physician, O’Conor, 
an antiquary, and Wyse, a merchant, had appeared in their 
ranks, and had founded a committee in Dublin, which they 
called the Catholic Association, and the object of which was to 





* Lecky, vol. iv. pp. 442-448. 
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watch over Catholic interests. In literature, too, a beginning 
was made of the exposure and refutation of the monstrous false- 
hoods wherewith “ the silly things called histories” (to use Burke’s 
phrase), had overlaid the annals of Ireland; O’Conor himself 
deserves particular mention for the good service he did in collect- 
ing evidence from Protestant sources to overthrow the popular 
tradition about the rebellion of 1641. Moreover the spirit of the 
times was favourable to theological toleration. From the later 
years of George II., the British Government had displayed no 
systematic hostility to Catholics, and Mr. Lecky is probably well 
warranted in his opinion that on religious as on commercial ques- 
tions, “the English Ministers would have done more if they had 
not feared embarrassments at home.” It should be carefully noted 
and ever remembered that it is not so much the statesmen and 
legislators of Great Britain, as the British people at large, who 
have been, as they still are, the bitter opponents of justice to Ire- 
land. It is the middle classes, and especially “ the lower middles,” 
of this country, who in the zeal and earnestness of their Pro- 
testantism have been the tyrannical oppressors of the Catholic 
Irish, since Protestantism has existed. But at the period of which 
I am writing, that zeal and earnestness had grown cold. So early 
as 1726, Voltaire, when visiting England, was struck by the 
religious tepidity of the country. ‘Tout le monde,” he writes, 
“est rassasié de disputes et de sectes. On est tiéde, a present, sur 
tout cela.” And so John Wesley, in his preface to his sermons, 
witnesses that when he began his work, “ formality, mere 
outside religion” had ‘almost driven heart-religion out of 
the world.” The great Methodist movement no doubt did much 
to bring back to the English people that “ heart-religion,” and 
with it the strong anti-Catholic feeling which is an essential part 
of Protestantism, when real and vivid. But the influence of 
Methodism, during the lifetime of its founder, was confined to 
classes of small account politically. It was only by slow degrees 
that it leavened the national life. As the century wore on that 
indifference to religious disputes, that tepidity regarding theolo- 
gical problems which Voltaire observed, when its first quarter was 
just over, became more and more distinctly marked. The 
dominant sentiment was that to which Pope has given expression 
in the famous lines :— 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is Charity. 


There can be no doubt that this sentiment largely contributed 
to the spirit of toleration which gathered strength during the 
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first two decades of the reign of George III.: that, as Lord 
Charlemont correctly judged, the main source of that spirit must 
be sought “rather in fashionable Deism than in Christianity, which 
was now unfortunately much out of fashion.” But, besides this, 
the abject condition to which the Catholic Church was every- 
where reduced in the political order unquestionably served to 
allay that dread of her which had so largely influenced Protestant 
statesmen of earlier times. Mr. Lecky tells us: “The general 
aspect of Catholicism, both in Europe and America, greatly 
strengthened the case [of the advocates of toleration]. Probably 
at no period, since the days of Constantine, was Catholicism so 
free from domineering and aggressive tendencies, as during the 
Pontificates of Benedict XIV., and his three successors.”* It is, 
I suppose, natural that Mr. Lecky, from his point of view, should 
thusregard this matter. To me, surveying from anotherstandpoint, 
Continental Europe of the last century, as it groaned under the 
tyrannical yoke of absolutist monarchs, cynically indifferent to 
every consideration which did not touch their lust of pleasure, or 
their lust of sway, the almost total effacement from the public 
order of the one power in the world, whose very raison détre 
it is to bear witness to the reign of law and the supremacy of 
conscience, seems the saddest and most terrible element in the 
situation. ‘ Le Pape,” writes Frederick of Prussia to Voltaire,+ 
“vu la situation ow il se trouve est obligé de donner de brefs et 
de bulles tels que ses chers fils exigent de lui. Ce pouvoir fondé 
sur l’idéal de foi perd & mesure que celle-ci diminue.” 

So much as to the causes which led to the abatement of the 
old horror and terror of Popery. “There was a general feeling 
spreading in Ireland as in England, that penal laws against 
religion belonged to another age; but it is a very meimorable 
and well-attested fact that the Irish Catholics for a long time 
before 1778 looked upon the Government, not as their oppressor, 
but as their protector, and sympathized much more strongly 
with their English rulers than with their native Parliament.”} 
On the other hand, the Irish Protestants who formed the 
National Party had begun to realize the truth emphatically 
expressed by Grattan, that “the Irish Protestant could never be 
free until the Irish Catholic had ceased to be a slave.” They 
had, however, no wish that political privileges should be be- 
stowed upon adherents to the ancient faith, or that more should 
be conceded to them than—to use the words of Hervey, the 
Protestant Bishop of Derry—“a legal exercise of that silly but 
harmless religion which they exercised illegally.” The example 
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of the British Parliament, in which, in 1778, measures were 
carried, whereby Catholics were allowed to inherit or purchase 
land and to. say or hear mass without a penalty, was a great 
encouragement to the advocates of Catholic Relief in Ireland, 
and we find Lord Buckingham, the Viceroy, acquainting 
the English Government that in his opinion and that of the 
Protestant Primate, “Catholics should be put, as far as circum- 
stances would admit, upon a par in both kingdoms.” Accordingly, 
when in June, 1778, an independent member introduced into the 
Irish Parliament a bill in favour of ‘Catholics, the Government 
warmly supported it. After undergoing some modification this 
measure became law, much tu the delight of Burke. “ The Irish 
House of Commons,” he wrote to Pery, their Speaker, “has 
done itself infinite honour. You are now begining to have a 
country.” “The Act gave much and promised more,” Mr, 
Lecky remarks. “It enabled the Catholics, on taking the oath 
of allegiance and a prescribed form of declaration to hold leases 
of land for 999 years, though they might not purchase the 
freehold, and also to inherit land in exactly the same way as 
Protestants. The eldest son was no longer to be tempted to con- 
form in order to secure the heritage; the properties of those who 
refused to conform were no longer to be broken up by compulsory 
division ; and the great temptations which the old law had held 
out to profligacy and undutiful conduct in Catholic families were 
abolished. Any child could no longer, by conformity, secure a 
maintenance from his father’s estate, and the eldest son could no 
longer make his father a mere tenant for life and mortgage his 
property without his consent. Converts to Popery, however, 
and converts to Protestantism who had relapsed, were exempted 
from the benefit of the law. The preamble* emphatically ac- 
knowledged ‘ the uniformly peaceable behaviour of the Catholics 
for a long series of years,’ and expressed the desire of the Legis- 
lature ‘ that all denominations should enjoy the blessings of our 
free constitution.’ ’ 


VI. 


But the year 1778 is memorable in Irish history, for some- 
thing more than the amelioration of the Commercial Code and 
of the civil position of Catholics. It is the date of the be- 
ginning of that Volunteer movement which, more than anything 
else, contributed to the resurrection of the Irish nation. From 
the breaking out of the American war France had ardently sym- 
pathized with the revolted colonists. Mr. Lecky well remarks 
upon the strangeness of the fact that the public opinion of a 
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purely despotic country should thrill with indignation 
because England had violated the constitutional liberties of her 
colonies. But on the one hand the old traditional enmity to 
England, aggravated by the recollection of the recent disastrous 
war and humiliating peace with her, and on the other the em- 
bodiment in the American Declaration of Independence—that 
“réclame de circonstance A l’adresse des philosophes Européens,” as 
M. Taine happily calls it—of some of the sophisms most cherished 
by the popular school of French publicists, sufficiently account for 
the enthusiasm so largely manifested by the subjects of Louis X VI. 
in favour of the new Republic. From the first, large numbers of 
Frenchmen— Lafayette conspicuous among them— had volunteered 
for service in the Republican armies, and,as the struggle progressed 
and the English chances of success in it grew fainter, the French 
Government more and more openly favoured the cause of the 
Colonists. At last a formal alliance between the United 
States and the French king was concluded. “On May 4th, 1778, 
the treaties of alliance and commerce were unanimously ratified 
by Congress. On the 13th of the preceding March the former 
treaty had been formally communicated by the French ambas- 
sador at London, and immediately after the ambassadors on both 
sides were recalled, and England and France were at war. 
The moment,” Mr. Lecky continues, “was one of the most 
terrible in English history. England had not an ally in the 
world. One army was a prisoner in America; and the Congress, 
on very futile pretexts, had resolved not to execute the convention 
of Saratoga, which obliged them to send it back to England. 
The great bulk of the English troops were confined in Phila- 
delphia and New York. The growing hostility of the German 
powers had made it impossible to raise or subsidize additional 
German soldiers; and in these circumstances, England, already 
exhausted by a war which its distance made peculiarly terrible, 
had to confront the whole force of France, and was certain in a 
few months to have to encounter the whole force of Spain. He: 
navy was but half prepared; her troops were barely sufficient to 
protect her shores from invasion ; her Ministers and her generals 
were utterly discredited ; her Prime Minister had just admitted 
that the taxation of America, which was the original object of 
the war, was an impossibility. At the same time, the country 
believed, as most men believed both on the Continent and in 
America, that the severance of the Colonies would be the be- 
ginning of the complete decadence of England; and the Imperial! 
feeling, which was resolved to make any sacrifice rather tha’ 

submit to the dismemberment of the Empire, was fully aroused. 
It is a feeling which is rarely absent from any large section ol 
the English race, and however much the Americans, during the 
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War of Independence, may have reprobated it, it was never dis- 
played more conspicuously or more passionately than by their own 
descendants when the great question arose within their border.”* 

The outbreak of the war with France found Ireland almost 
entirely unprotected. Of the 12,000 troops upon her military 
establishment, only some 4,000 were in the country, and the 
English fleet being occupied elsewhere, her coasts were without 
naval defence. The treasury was empty. The Government could 
do nothing. It was manifest that the only help for the Irish 
people was such as could come from themselves, The gentry, 
as they had done on former occasions of national emergency, 
founded associations for self-defence, and “the strong feudal 
attachment which, in spite of many faults on both sides, and 
many causes of discord and antagonism, still subsisted over 
the greater part of Ireland between landlords and tenants, 
enabled them, with very little difficulty, to summon a large force.” 
But the movement was not confined to the large proprietors 
and their retainers. ‘‘ Official news having come about this time 
that a French invasion of Belfast was imminent, the mayor 
asked for troops for its protection; but it was answered that 
only half a troop of dismounted horsemen, and half a company 
of invalids could be spared to defend the capital of Ulster. The 
people at once flew to arms. A sudden enthusiam, such as 
occurs two or three times in the history of a nation, seems to 
have passed through all classes. All along the coast, associations 
for self-defence were formed under the direction of the leading 
gentry. They elected their officers, purchased their arms and 
accoutrements, assembled regularly under the direction of old 
soldiers to acquire military discipline, and without any legal 
obligation, submitted themselves to the rules of a strict disci- 
pline. The chief persons in Ireland nearly everywhere placed 
themselves at the head of the movement. The Duke of Leinster 
commanded the Dublin corps; Lord Altamont that of the 
county Mayo; Lord Claremont that of the county of Armagh ; 
and in most counties the principal landlords appeared at the 
head of bodies of their tenants. Large private subscriptions 
were raised to purchase accoutrements, and great sacrifices were 
made. The Catholics were not yet enrolled, but they subscribed 
liberally towards the expense. Those of the county of Limerick 
alone, raised £800, and those of Drogheda, Dingle, and other 
parts, exhibited a similar spirit.’”’+ 

Such was the beginning of the Volunteer movement, which, 
watched at first with disquietude and alarm by the English 
rulers of Ireland—* impotent dismay” Mr. Lecky reckons to 
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have been the prominent sentiment of the Viceroy, Lord Buck- 
ingham—received from them at last aid and encouragement. 
Indeed necessity was laid upon them. They could not help them- 
selves. In 1779, a declaration of war by Spain aggravated their 
difficulties, and the French and Spanish Ministers looked con- 
fidently for an insurrection in Ireland. But they had mistaken 
the temper of the Irish people, who were ardently loyal. All 
classes were looking forward to the necessity of defending their 
country against invasion. Even the Catholics, although dis- 
enabled by statutes from bearing arms without licence, “exhibited 
on this occasion a spirit of warm gratitude for the favour that 
had last year been shown them, and seem to have done all in 
their power to assist the Government. In some places they 
subscribed largely in aid of the Volunteer movement, and 
O’Conor published an Address to the common people, exhorting 
them to loyalty, and intimating his hope that they might be 
allowed to share with Protestants in the defence of their 
country.” But though there was no disloyalty, there was much 
discontent. There was “a resolute determination to maintain 
a distinctively Irish policy,” a determination, “while defending 
their country as a member of the British Empire, to insist upon 
the abolition of the trade restrictions which had destroyed its 
prosperity.” ‘Agreements to use only domestic manufactures 
and to abstain from purchasing English goods till the commercial 
restrictions were removed, were now entered into by the grand 
juries of many counties, and by numerous county meetings, and were 
signed in most of the great towns. Ladies of high social 
position set the example. The scarlet, green, blue, and orange 
uniforms of the volunteers were all manufactured at home. It 
was proposed, in imitation of the Americans, to publish in the 
newspapers the names of those traders who had intringed the 
agreement, but this proposal, which would probably have led to 
much crime, was generally reprobated, and soon abandoned. 
Many of the counties sent up urgent instructions to their re- 
presentatives, enjoining them not to vote any Money Bill for 
more than six months, till the commercial grievances were 
redressed.”* But more than this; another and a higher object 
was strengthening among the Irish people. “The doctrine 
that self-government is the characteristic feature of English 
liberty, that Ireland, though subject to the King of England, was 
not subject to the English Government, that no laws were valid 
in Ireland which had not been made exclusively by the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland—this doctrine was now 
rapidly becoming the dominant creed of the country. The 
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American discussions had done much to convince all classes of 
Protestants that it was essential to their liberty, essential if they 
were to be permanently secured from taxation by a body in which 
they were wholly unrepresented, essential if they were to main- 
tain any commercial liberty in the face of the great commercial 
jealousy of English industries. It had been the doctrine 
of a long series of Irish antiquaries, that the English settlers in 
Ireland had originally possessed a constitution in all respects 
similar to that of England, and that Poynings’ law was the first 
of a series of encroachments which had been ratified and con- 
summated by the Declaratory Act of George I. The right of 
Ireland to parliamentary independence had been unanimously 
asserted by the Irish Parliament of 1641; it had been a leading 
topic in the remonstrance presented by the Irish Catholics to the 
Commissioners of Charles I. in 1642, and in the negotiations of 
the Catholic Confederates for peace in 1645, and it was reiterated 
in emphatic terms by the Parliament of James II., convened at 
Dublin in 1689. On the ruin of the Catholics, the banner 
which dropped from their hands was caught up by Protestants. 
The doctrine of the legitimate independence of the Irish Parliament 
passed from Molyneux to Swift, from Swift to Lucas, from 
Lucas to Flood. It was strongly asserted in the writings of 
Henry Brooke. It was clearly, though less strongly, intimated by 
Sir James Caldwell. It was the first principle of the policy of 
Charlemont; and the eloquence of Grattan, assisted by the 
example of America, and by the spirit of independence which 
the sense of power naturally gives, was rapidly preparing its 
triumph. It had become a leading topic in the press, and made 
daily converts among all classes.”* 

So things went on for two years, during which astrong 
feeling of the necessity for concession to the popular demands 
was maturing in the minds of English statesmen, a feeling 
which the law-abiding character of the national movement, 
unmarred as it was by violence or disorder, did much to strengthen. 
At last the English Premier, Lord North, determined to 
sacrifice that great system of commercial restriction which for a 
century had paralyzed Irish prosperity. ‘The fear of bankruptcy 
in Ireland, the non-importation agreements which were beginning 
to tell upon English industries, the threatening aspect of an 
armed body which already counted more than 40,000 men, the 
determined and unanimous attitude of the Irish Parliament, the 
prediction of the Lord Lieutenant that all future military grants 
by Ireland depended upon his course, the danger that England, 
in the midst of a great and disastrous war, should be left abso- 
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lutely without a friend—all weighed upon his mind ; and, at the 
close of 1779, and in the beginning of 1780, a series of measures 
were carried in England, which exceeded the utmost that a few 
years before the most sanguine Irishman could have either 
expected or demanded. The Acts which prohibited the Irish 
from exporting their woollen manufactures and their glass were 
wholly repealed, and the great trade of the cvlonies was freely 
thrown open to them. It was enacted that all goods that might 
be legally imported from the British settlements in America and 
Africa to Great Britain may be in like manner imported directly 
from those settlements into Ireland, and that all goods which 
may be legally exported from Great Britain into those settlements, 
may in like manner be exported from Ireland, on the sole condi- 
tion that duties equal to those paid in British ports be imposed 
by the Irish Parliament on the imports and exports of Ireland. 
The Acts which prohibited carrying gold and silver coin into 
Ireland were repealed. The Irish were allowed to import foreign 
hops, and to receive a drawback on the duty on British hops. 
The Irish were allowed to become members of the Turkey Com- 
pany, and to carry on a direct trade between Ireland and the 
Levant Sea.”* 

The next emancipatory measure was the Act which, in March, 
1780, relieved Irish Protestant Dissenters from the Sacramental 
Test. ‘Two years more elapsed before further concessions were 
made; two years during which a great cry for legislative inde- 
pendence went out in every county, “from the volunteers, from 
the grand juries, from the freeholders, and the yeomen of every 
denomination. Those who were leading the movement were not 
rebels and were not demagogues. They had made—they were 
making—they were prepared to make, every effort in their power 
for the defence of the empire and of the connection. They were 
the gentry of Ireland, and they were asking nothing more than 
the restoration of their ancient rights—nothing more than that 
political liberty which Englishmen themselves maintained to be 
the first of blessings. The utter paralysis of Government, and 
the great force which had in consequence arisen, at once demon- 
strated the necessity of a radical change in the conditions of 
Irish government, and made it possible to effect it. Loyal men, 
devotedly attached to the Crown and the connection, who had 
strained the resources of the country to the utmost for the support 
of the empire, who had borne with signal patience misgovern- 
ment of the most varied and most crushing character, who were 
themselves discharging by an admirable voluntary effort the 
neglected duties of the Government, might surely afford to bear 
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the imputation of ingratitude if they availed themselves of the one 
opportunity which had arisen since the Revolution of recovering 
their birthright of freedom.”* At last, in December, 1781, one 
great security for that birthright was obtained by the passing 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. On the 15th of February in the 
following year, the delegates of the 25,000 armed men who con- 
stituted the 143 corps of Ulster Volunteers, assembled in the 
great church of Dungannon and passed the following among 
other Resolutions, in vindication of the rights of Irishmen :— 

“That the claim of any body of men other than the King, 
Lords and Commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind this 
kingdom, is unconstitutional, illegal, and a grievance. 

“That the power exercised by the Privy Council of both 
kingdoms, under, or under colour or pretence of, the law of 
Poynings, is unconstitutional and a grievance. 

“That we hold the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion to be equally sacred in others as ourselves ; that as men 
and as Irishmen, as Christians and as Protestants, we rejoice in 
the relaxation of the penal laws against our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, and that we conceive the measure to be fraught 
with the happiest consequences to the union and prosperity of the 
inhabitants of Ireland.” 

A few days after the passing of these Resolutions, which were 
soon communicated far and wide and which exercised a momen- 
tous influence, Grattan moved his celebrated Declaration of 
Independence,+ which was unanimously adopted by the Irish 
Parliament. It took the form of an Address to the King, assert- 
ing, “That, while the crown of Ireland was inseparably united to 
that of England, Ireland was by right a distinct kingdom, that 
her King, Lords, and Commons, and these alone, had a right to 
bind her, and that the discontents and jealousies of the nation 
were chiefly due to three great infringements of her freedom. 
These were the claims advanced by the British Parliament in the 
Act of George I. to legislate for Ireland and exercise a right of 
final judicature, the power exercised under Poynings’ law by the 
Privy Council to suppress or alter Irish Bills, and the perpetual 
Mutiny Act, which placed the Irish army beyond the control of 
the Irish Parliament. The Address concluded with reminding 
his Majesty that, “the people of this kingdom have never 
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expressed a desire to share the freedom of England without 
declaring a determination to share her fate likewise, standing or 
falling with the British nation.”* 

Such were the main demands of the National Party, and the 
Viceroy, the Duke of Portland,strongly recommended compliance 
with them. “If you delay or refuse to be liberal,” he wrote to 
the English Ministry, “Government cannot exist here in its present 
form, and the sooner you recall your Lieutenant and renounce all 
claim to this country the better. But, on the contrary, if you 
can bring your minds to concede liberally and handsomely, I am 
persuaded that you may make any use of this people and of 
everything they are worth that you can wish.” The English 
Ministry took this advice. “In the Commons, Fox enumerated the 
different demands of the Irish, and announced the resolution of 
the Government to concede them absolutely and unconditionally. 
They were determined to repeal the Declaratory Act of George I., 
to abandon the appellate jurisdiction of the English House of Lords, 
to consent to such a modification of Poynings’ law as would 
annihilate the exceptional powers of the two Privy Councils, and to 
limit the Mutiny Act. He would ‘ meet Ireland on her own terms, 
and give her everything she wanted in the way she herself 
seemed to wish for it.’ At the same time he intimated that a 
formal treaty should be made between England and Ireland 
‘establishing on a firm and solid basis the future connection of 
the two kingdoms.’ At present, however, he proposed no such 
treaty, and contented himself with suggesting that Commissiovers 
might at some future time be appointed to negotiate it. Of the 
volunteers he spoke with warm eulogy. ‘They had acted with 
temper and moderation, notwithstanding their steadiness and 
. ... had not done a single act for which they had not his 
veneration and respect. The intestine divisions of Ireland,’ he 
added, ‘are no more; the religious prejudices of the age are 
forgotten, and the Roman Catholics, being restored to the rights 
of men and citizens, would become an accession of strength 
and wealth to the empire at large, instead of being a burthen to 
the land that bore them.’’+ 

The promises of Fox were immediately followed by the legis- 
lation necessary to give effect to them. It remained for the 
Irish Parliament to deal with the religions disabilities of Irish- 
men. Three Bills were introduced by Mr. Gardiner for the 
modification of the penal laws. “ The first, which was called 
‘ An Act for the further relief of his Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Popish religion,’ applied to all Catholics who had taken the 
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oath of allegiance and declaration enacted under Lord Harcourt. 
It enabled them to purchase and bequeath land like Protestants, 
provided it was not in a parliamentary borough. It abolished a 
number of obsolete laws, making it penal for Catholic bishops 
or regulars to subsist in the country, subjecting priests to the 
necessity of registration, enabling any two justices of the peace 
to oblige Catholics to declare on oath where they last heard Mass, 
and forbidding Catholics to live in Limerick or Galway. These 
concessions, however, were encumbered with some slight restric- 
tions, and the Act expressly reaffirmed the provisions against 
proselytism, against perversion to Catholicism, against Catholics 
assuming ecclesiastical titles or rank, or wearing vestments out- 
side the precincts of their chapels, against chapels having steeples 
or bells, and against priests officiating anywhere except in their 
accustomed places of worship. Some grossly oppressive enact- 
ments which were still in force were at the same time repealed. 
A Protestant could no longer appropriate the horse of his Catholic 
neighbour if he tendered him £5. Horses of Catholics could no 
longer be seized at every alarm of invasion. Catholics were no 
longer obliged to provide Protestant watchmen at their own 
expense, or to reimburse the damage done by the privateers of an 
enemy. By a second Bill they were allowed to become school- 
masters, ushers, and private tutors, provided they took the oath 
of allegiance and subscribed the declaration, received a licence 
from the ordinary, and took no Protestant pupils. A Popish 
university or college, or endowed school, was still forbidden in 
Ireland, but Catholic laymen were now permitted to be guardians 
to Catholic children. These two measures became law, but a 
third, intended to legalize intermarriages between Protestants 
and Catholics, was ultimately defeated There was a 
general feeling that the repeal of the penal laws should be effected 
by degrees, and the Relief Bills of 1778 and of 1782 did un- 
doubtedly mark two great stages in the direction both of religious 
toleration and of national unity. In the same session the last 
serious grievance of the Protestant Dissenters was removed. They 
had already been freed from the vexatious prosecutions and 
penalties to which they had been liable on account of the marriages 
celebrated in their meeting-houses by their ministers, but the 
legal validity of those marriages was very doubtful. A short 
Act was now passed to set these doubts at rest, and to give Pro- 
testant dissenting ministers, as far as their co-religionists were 
concerned, the same right of celebrating valid marriages as 
Anglican clergymen. It is worthy of notice that it was only 
in 1836 that the Imperial Parliament, under the influence of 
Lord John Russell, granted a similar boon to the Dissenters in 
England. Acts were at the same time passed repealing the 
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greater part of Poynings’ law, confirming a large number of 
British statutes relating to Ireland, limiting the Mutiny Act, 
and establishing the right of final judicature in Ireland, and the 
independence of the Irish judges.”* 


VII. 


Such, in the words of Grattan, was the progress of the Irish 
nation “from injuries to arms and from arms to liberty; a 
progress to which the volunteers contributed largely.” ‘It was 
not,” as this great orator went on to say, ‘‘the sword of the 
volunteer, nor his muster, nor his spirit, nor his promptitude 
to put down accidental disturbance or public disorder, nor his 
own unblamed and distinguished deportment. This was much, 
but there was more than this. The upper orders, the property, 
and the abilities of the country formed with the volunteer, and 
the volunteer had sense enough to obey them. This united the 
Protestant with the Catholic, and the landed proprietor with the 
people. There was still more thanthis. There was a continence 
which confined the corps to limited and legitimate objects 
No vulgar rant against England, no mysterious admiration of 

They were what they professed to be, nothing less 
than the society, asserting her liberty according to the frame of 
the British constitution, her inheritance to be enjoyed in perpetual 
connection with the British Empire.” I have ventured to call 
this great change “the Resurrection of Ireland”—surely not too 
strong a phrase to describe her recovery of national independence, 
of civil freedom, after she had lain for centuries in darkness and 
the shadow of death, “ sine adjutorio, sicut vulnerati dormientes 
in sepulchris.” I leave it to my readers to draw from the tale 
which I have unfolded, using for the most part Mr. Lecky’s 
words, the moral as to the legitimacy both of her aspirations 
and of the means by which they were accomplished. And I may 
well thus leave it. So obvious is it, that only wilful ignorance 
can be blind to it, only inveterate prejudice can misinterpret 
it. And, with wilful ignorance or inveterate prejudice, no words, 
whether of Mr. Lecky’s or of mine, are likely to avail. 


W. S. Litty. 
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Art. IV.—THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS. 


1. The Childhood of the World, a Simple Accownt of Man in 
Early Times. By Epwarv Ctopp, F.R.A.S. Special 
Edition for Schools. Sixteenth Thousand. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1878. 


2. The Childhood of Religions, embracing a Simple Accownt of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. By Epwarp 
Cuiopp, F.R.A.S. London: King & Co. 1875. 


POPULAR work, provided always that it is written by a 
A man who has a sufficient knowledge of his subject and the 
capacity to deal with it from whatever standpoint he may have 
taken up, often gives us better means of judging of a subject as 
a whole and of marking the tendency of a theory, than a purely 
technical one ean afford. This is why we have selected these 
two little books by Mr. Clodd as the text of our remarks upon 
some recent theories regarding the religions of the world. Mr. 
Clodd’s works, unpretentious as they are in form, are certainly 
very able ; they show much reading and much thought. He has 
a remarkably wide grasp of his subject and a rare power of 
writing in clear and simple language on very abstruse and 
complex themes. He has a charming style, which, without being 
affected, is markedly English, using for the most part good Saxon 
words, without falling into the worse than classic pedantry of 
the school which has produced the “ Book of English Speech- 
lore.” Indeed, whatever may be said of the soundness or un- 
soundness of his theories and deductions, we have nothing but 
praise for the manner and form of Mr. Clodd’s books, But the 
charms of a beautiful style, of wide and varied information, and 
of the pleasing habit of citing, for the purpose of illustration, 
not some trite fable, but some gem from the yet half-explored 
folk-lore of distant lands—all this only makes the two little books 
before us the more mischievous. Their purpose is really a 
mischievous one. Mr. Clodd has, of course, no idea of this. He 
has, we do not doubt, written them under a strong conviction that 
the views of the school to which he belongs are true, and that he 
is serving the .cause of truth and warring against error by pro- 
mulgating them. He regards the Bible narrative of man’s 
origin as a fiction; he believes in the evolution of civilization 
from a state of primitive barbarism. To him the first man 
created in Eden in a state of original innocence and enjoying 
close intercourse with his God, is as much a fable as the birth 
of Apollo in Delos. He does not believe in any revelation or in 
the Divine origin of any religion, They are all, like modern 
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civilization, developed, worked out from first to last in the words 
and thoughts of men, all groping in the dark; they establish 
apparently, by a general consensus, the four articles of Mr. Clodd’s 
creed—that there is a God, that He is good and kind, that He 
wishes us to do good, and that it will probably be the better for us 
hereafter if we do so, though it does not appear that we shall 
fare very badly if we do not. The books are distinctly stated to 
be chiefly intended for young people. They have been published 
in cheap editions for schools, and in this form have certainly 
met with a ready sale, though as to how far they have been adopted 
as class-books we have no means of judging.* Dealing as they 
do with the highest subjects in which man or child can be in- 
terested—our origin, our religious belief, our hopes for the future— 
their avowed object is to give children the non-Christian theory, so 
that from their early years they may believe the Gospel according 
to Professors Huxley and Max Miller. Thus, after relating what 
he calls the Bible legend of the Creation, and asking in how far 
it is to be believed, Mr. Ciodd says: “ The answer which I try 
to give to the question before we pass on to the other legends ”— 
the Babylonian, Persian, Hindoo, and Norse stories of the Crea- 
tion—‘‘ may save you the irksome work of unlearning much in 
after years, which is often taught upon these matters.”+ The same 
idea appears in a letter from Professor Max Miiller to the author. 
The professor is naturally very much pleased with the book. “I 
have no doubt,” he says, “ that it will do good, and I hope that 
you will continue your work. Nothing spoils our temper so 
much as to have to unlearn in youth, manhood, and even old 
age, so many things which we were taught as children. A book 
like yours will prepare a far better soil in the child’s mind, and I 
was delighted to have it to read to my children.” To put it 
quite plainly, Mr. Clodd’s clever little books are simply manuals 
of Theistic infidelity for boys and girls. It is something in our 
day that he expresses a belief in God and in His providence; but 
where he has led the way teaching young people that God has 
never revealed Himself to His creatures, and that they have no 
certain means of bridging the abyss that divides them from 
Him, others will follow teaching the young what is so widely 
taught to older heads—that there is only an abyss with no God 
beyond it. 

Briefly, the question which Mr. Clodd has set himself to 
answer for his young readers is this—What do men of science say 
of the origin of the world and of religion, and what are we to 





* “The Childhood of the World” has also been published in raised 
type by the Society for providing Cheap Literature for the Blind. 
} “ Childhood of Religions,” p. 16. 
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hold if we wish at once to keep some belief in God and to accept 
the teachings of those who boldly assert themselves to be the 
leaders of the intellectual world of to-day? This leads him into 
an exposition of the theory of the development of man’s social 
and religious life out of a primitive chaos by man’s own exertions, 
as opposed to the orthodox theory of a primitive state of 
innocence, light, and peace. From the battle that is being 
fought around these theories, one important result has been 
obtained, one fact has been set in the clearest iight by the very 
attempts made to impugn it, and that is, that man, wherever he 
is to be found, has a religion of one kind or another; that no- 
where is he the mere brute whose vision is bounded on all sides 
by sense ; that everywhere he more or less clearly sees that there 
is something beyond the material world around him ; that there 
is in his own nature that which feels that he will not all die, 
and that there is above him some power with which he cannot 
cope; that there is a right and a wrong in his daily conduct; 
and that somehow or somewhere he will have to atone for wrong 
done. Again and again it has been asserted that this or that 
savage race has no religion, no sense of the supernatural, no 
knowledge of right or wrong; and again and again it has been 
shown that it was only by reasoning upon insufhcient informa- 
tion that those conclusions were arrived at. Few men are really 
so conversant with the language of an uncivilized people as to 
be able to speak directly with them of anything beyond the 
material wants of food, fire, and shelter, of their hunting or fish- 
ing, and the most ordinary features of their social life. To go 
beyond this and get at the inner mind of the savage is given 
to few. Thus very often we are told that this or that race are 
nothing but Materialists, whereas the fact is that our informant 
has only been able to penetrate as far as the outer or material 
part of their language, while all their inner thoughts remain a 
sealed book to him. Even if a native interpreter is employed, 
the difficulty only takes another form; for in two out of three 
cases the interpreter will have a very limited knowledge of the 
civilized language which is his means of communication with the 
traveller, and will hardly understand his questions as to thie 
religious belief of the tribe or people which the white man is 
visiting. He is either stupid or lazy enough to convey to the 
traveller the impression that the men of the tribe have no reli- 
gious beliefs at all, or between his ignorance of a European 
language and the traveller’s ignorance of the native tongue, the 
few articles which make up the credo of his countrymen are 
made to assume a shape in which their professors would hardly 
recognize them. 

Another source of error arises from the very natural reluctance 
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of the native to unveil all the secrets of his creed to the stranger. 
His religion—rude as it may be—is, to his mind, something to be 
spoken of with bated breath, and to one he can trust; it is not 
to be rashly blurted out in answer to the prying questions of a 
man he has never seen, and who, for all he knows, may have some 
strange power to injure him through the very information he 
asks. The native, while he seems all simple-minded frankness, 
is on his guard, often much more upon his guard than the traveller 
suspects. Prof. Max Miiller, in his “ Introduction to the Science 
of Religions,” gives a very striking example of the way in which 
the belief of a rude race is often misrepresented by the traveller. 
Captain Gardiner travelled through the Zulu country in 1835, and 
in his account of his journey he gives in full a dialogue between 
himself and a Zulu named Tpai, in which he tried to get at the 
belief of the savage, but could only learn from him that he had 
no idea of creation, or of any power over Nature, that he thought 
things came of themselves, “and that they believed the souls of 
their forefathers looked upon them, and thus in some way aided 
them when they went to war,* but that they did not think of 
these things at any other time.” ‘It would be impossible,” 
says Professor Max Miiller, “ to find a deeper shade of religious 
darkness than is pictured in this dialogue.” He compares with 
it the account given by Dr. Callaway “of the fundamental 
religious notions which he, after long residence amongst the 
various classes of the Zulus, after acquiring an intimate know- 
ledge of their language, and what is still more important, after 
gaining their confidence, was able to extract from their old men 
and women.” He found they possessed an elaborate religious 
system, and believed not only in unseen powers and a future life, 
but recognized the unity of the human race, every clan having 
its ancestor, and there being moreover an ancestor for the 
whole race of man. “That ancestor is generally called the 
Unkulunkulu, which means the great-great-grandfather.” The 
case of the Zulus is a very instructive one. It shows with what 
great caution all accounts of the belief of uncivilized peoples is to 
be received. In this instance the first account represented them, 
apparently with very good reason, as a race of wretched Material- 
ists; the second account, given by a man who had lived among 
them, who had won their confidence and really understood them, 
showed that they possessed a definite religious system. It has yet 
to be shown that there is any people existing without this great 
element of human life; and the fact that up to this time it has 
not been shown, although the large number of able men who 





* Even supposing that Tpai was giving a correct account of his belief 
to Gardiner, we have here an instance of the strong human instinct to 
look for supernatural succour in times of danger or need. 
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have adopted the evolution theory of man’s origin are most 
anxious to show it, and most industrious in their examination of 
all the lower types of the human race, this we believe may be 
taken as definite proof that man, wherever he is to be found upon 
the globe, possesses some form of religion. Of course the 
evolutionist takes refuge in the assertion that this arises from the 
fact that we live no longer in the young days of the world, that 
even the lowest savages have advanced beyond that stage in 
which the highest type was the pithecoid or the anthropoid, 
slowly casting off the ape and becoming the man. With this at 
the moment we have nothing to do. It is enough for our 
purpose that man is now everywhere possessed of some form of 
religion. The range of existing forms is very great, the diver- 
gence between them of the widest, and even if we except 
Christianity and deal only with non-Christian religious systems, 
the distance between the highest and the lowest in the scale is 
enormous. But throughout this immense range there is no real 
break of continuity. In every religion there is a common type. 
The fetich worshipper of Dahomey bowing down before a python 
or a rude mass of stone, the Roman flamen immolating his 
victim before some majestic statue of the Thundering Jove, the 
Hindu dragging himself along his weary road of pilgrimage, 
the Buddhist longing in rapt meditation for the eternal repose 
of Nirvéna, and the Muslim at the appointed hour bowing in 
prayer to the All Merciful, are all obeying one common impulse, 
seeking to satisfy one common need of mankind—that same need 
which the Christian at once feels and satisfies when he obeys the 
will of God. In every religion, too, we meet analogous rites and 
practices—prayer, sacrifice, atonement—and the question at once 
arises, whence comes this community of essential type, this 
similarity of outward form ? 

There are two current answers to the question—one true, the 
other false. There is the Christian and the non-Christian, or, 
perhaps more truly, the anti-Christian theory of the origin of 
the religions of mankind. According to the first theory, we have 
preserved in ail human religions some portions of the tradition of 
the original Divine revelation, and this is given outward expres- 
sion in response to the universal feeling that there exists some 
higher power on which man depends, and the universal need to 
find some means of giving to that power a definite type, and in 
one way or another addressing to it praise, petition, or depreca- 
tion of coming misfortune. In the midst of all, and towering 
above all the varied forms of human belief, stands the religion of 
Divine revelation, with three great stages in its history—the 
Patriarchal, the Judaic, and the Christian. The first centuries 
present the woful sight of the primitive monotheistic worship of 
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Patriarchal times, the worship of Adam, of Enoch, and of Noah, 
disappearing from among men. ‘The belief in the great truths 
of God’s all-pervading presence, and unceasing government of 
the world, and in His various attributes and powers, gave place 
to pantheistic Nature worship; and then, as the worship of 
Nature as a whole, gave place to the worship of Nature under 
its changing aspects and in its several parts, the rising tide 
of paganism flowed off into polytheistic idolatry on the one 
hand, and a degraded fetichism on the other. In the call of 
Abraham, and in the marvellous mission of Moses, we see the 
Creator setting aside a chosen people, amongst whom, by a 
special providence, the worship of one God was to be pre- 
served, though, even amongst them, frequent falls into a debased 
form of idolatry showed what little hope there was, in the 
ordinary course of events, thatthe true religion would be preserved 
upon earth. Judaism did its work in maintaining a protest 
against polytheism and idolatry, and in witnessing to the 
coming of a Messiah. Then came Christianity, supplying all 
man’s spiritual needs, appealing to men of every race, and com- 
batiug every false religion. On this theory every existing form of 
religion outside Judaism and Christianity is a degradation of the 
first true religion, and thus the likeness that may be traced in all 
religions arises—first, from a common origin, and secondly,from a 
common nature in the men who teach and profess them. In all 
religions we find belief in a deity or deities, a rule of right and 
wrong, belief in a future immortality, belief in the dependence of a 
future state upon our conduct here, and the practice of some form 
of prayer or some form of sacrifice. Sacrifice is a visible 
embodiment of the idea of the necessity of atonement for wrong 
done. He who sacrifices gives up something; usually a victim 
is slain as a confession of the truth that death is the reward and 
the consequence of sin. That sacrifice should be found among 
pagans and savages from the earliest times in no sense disproves 
or necessarily throws a doubt upon its Divine institution, for 
human nature is God’s handiwork, and what He institutes is 
given to satisfy yearnings He has Himself implanted in us. Nor 
was it a rite likely to be soon disused, even by apostates from the 
primitive truth. On the contrary, it would only vary more or 
less in form; for the essential idea which it embodies is one to 
which, wherever any kind of religion existed, men would, in some 
shape, strive to give outward and typical expression. 

This is a very simple explanation of the origin of the religions 
of the world. It rests on the belief in the unity of the human 
race and in the fact of a primitive revelation.* It must, and it 





* We do not use this phrase in the sense of the so-called traditionalist 
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will, stand the test of the comparison of the history of Judaism 
and of Christianity with the history of other religious systems. 
But the modern school, which pins its faith to the theory of 
evolution, believing, as it does, in the primitive barbarism of 
mankind, refuses to believe ina primitive revelation. In the eyes 
of these men all religions are alike human in their origin. They 
have their first roots in the questions of the savage as to the 
nature of anything that startles or impresses him, and they have 
their highest development in, according to one school, the 
infidel worship of humanity ; according to another, pure deism 
on the one side, and scientifically organized philanthropy on the 
other. Mr. Clodd belongs, as we have already said, to the 
theistic branch of the party. In his “Childhood of the World” 
he traces out in very simple language what he supposes to have 
been the course of events and the chain of ideas by which religion 
was developed. His theory on this point is very nearly the 
same as that of Auguste Comte, the chief difference being that, 
unlike Comte, he wishes to stop at the monotheistic stage, 
instead of going on to the Comtist ideal of perfection in which 
pure philosophy is to rule the world. Like Comte, he sees in 
fetish worship the beginning of religion on earth, instead of 
regarding it, as we do, as the lowest point of the degradation of 
religion, not the starting-point in its upward progress. 

He takes us back to the period when man had just risen 
above the brute—“when the chief wants of his body were 
supplied, and he would begin to act still more like man by think- 
ing.” He teils us of “ man’s first questions,” and the answers 
which he believes these savages of the primeval world gave to 
them. He does not tell us, or try to tell us, how man reached 
the state in which he first “began to think,” or to ask any 
questions. This, the hardest part of the whole “development” 
to account for, is left all but untouched. But let this pass, man 
somehow has begun to think, and what are his thoughts ? 


His ears listened to the different sounds of Nature: the music of 
the flowing river, the roar of the never-silent sea, the rustle of the 
leaves as they were swept by the unseen fingers of the breeze, the 
patter of the rain as it dropped from the great black clouds, the 
rumble of the thunder as it followed the spear-like flashes of light sent 





school, We are merely insisting on the fact that, although undoubtedly 
God can be known by all men by the light of reason, and men beyond 
the reach of revelation have so known Him, we do not find whole peoples 
rising to a monotheistic worship unless where their knowledge of God is 
directly or indirectly traceable to the revelation of Himself made by God 
through the patriarchs and the prophets, and lastly by His Son. When 
therefore we speak of the primitive revelation, we mean God’s revelation of 
Himself to the human race through our first parents, and the patriarchs. 
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from the rolling clouds; these and a hundred other sounds, now 
harsh, now sweet, made him ask—What does it all mean ? Where and 
what amI? Whence came I? Whence came all that I see and hear 
and touch? Man’s first feeling was one of simple wonder ; his second 
feeling the wish to find out the cause of things, what it was that made 
them as they were. All around him was Nature—great, mighty, 
beautiful; was it not all alive, for did it not all move? .... He 
knew that he himself moved or stood still as he choose; that his 
choice was ruled by certain reasons, and that only when he willed to 
do anything was it done. Something within governed all that he did. 
Nature was not still; the river flowed, the clouds drifted, the leaves 
trembled, the earth shook; sun, moon, and stars stayed not ; these, 
then, must be moved by something within them. Thus began a 
belief in spirits dwelling in everything—in sun, tree, waterfall, flame, 
beast, bird, and serpent.* 


Then taking up a train of ideas, of which Professor Max 
Miiller is the popular exponent, Mr, Clodd tells us that the 
study of words will show what was man’s idea about a spirit. 


The difference [he says] between a living and a dead man is this: 
the living man breathes and moves; the dead man has ceased to breathe 
and is still. Now the word spirit means breath, and in the leading 
languages of the world the word used for soul or spirit is that which 
signifies breath or wind. Frequently the soul of man is thought to be a 
sort of steam or vapour, or a man’s shadow, which, becoming unsettled, 
causes him to be ill. 


This is very plausible at first sight ; but to suppose that because 
spirit and spivitus mean ultimately breath, that because anina 
and dveuog, and ghost and gust, are words springing from the same 
roots, the first men would believe and say that 


The spirit does but mean the breath, 


and that they regarded the soul as a certain amount of air or 
gas, is a very superficial way of reasoning ; and overlooks the fact 
that even in the simplest minds there is much of what we call 
philosophy, but what might just as well be called common-sense. 
All our spiritual ideas are expressed, and always have been ex- 
pressed, by words and phrases that really have at their bottom 
a material sense, which, as it were, typifies the spiritual meaning 
that is attributed to them, and that they convey; and moreover 
the definition of doctrine and the development of devotion, far 
from taking away, adds to the number of these words and phrases 
in which a spiritual sense lies hid under a material one.t There 





* “ Childhood of the World,” pp. 60-61. 7 P.72. «| 
t Of course, every intellectual idea is in our present state accompanied 
by its material phantasma (e.g., the idea of a circle by the phantasm of a 
ving, that contains other notes than those included in our definition of 
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is a kind of sacramentalism in language; just as the Church 
uses ritual and outward signs to convey a spiritual teaching and 
meaning, so in language the mind of man fastens upon a material 
idea nearly parallel to the spiritual: one, which he intends to 
convey, and once a word is thus marked off as it were for a reli- 
gious or metaphysical use, the spiritual sense sometimes becomes 
more marked than the material one which at length underlies 
rather than typifies it. At other times the two meanings exist 
side by side, without even a child ever confounding them. One 
of the popular English ascetical works of the fourteenth century 
was Dan Michel of Northgate’s “ Ayenbite of Jorwit’?’—which 
means simply the “ again-bite,” or “ re-morse,” of conscience. It 
would be absurd to reason from this that long ago men believed 
that conscience was a kind of animal that literally kept gnawing 
at a man’s heart and biting him again andagain. The language, 
material as it is in form, is figurative and spiritual in meaning. 
When St. John, guided by the Holy Spirit, speaks of God the 
Son as the expression of the Father’s perfections, he tells us that 
’Ev apxa iv 6 Aoyog Kal 6 Aoyog iy wpd¢ Tov Ocov, Kat Dede iv 6 
Aoyoc, and immediately Aoyog, verbum, the Word, have all 
a new spiritual sense, which no one can confound with the ordi- 
nary sense that in other places all these words continue to bear. 
Here Acyog is made to shadow forth St. John’s meaning, a mean- 
ing which the material form of language makes it impossible to 
convey directly by a single word. Here, too, it would be worse 
than absurd to talk of the early Christians having believed that 
God the Father spoke an audible vocal word which somehow 
became God the Son. Yet this is precisely the way that men 
reason, who, like Professor Max Miiller and his disciple Mr. 
Clodd, grasp at a word, and taking it in its crudest sense, tell us, 
for instance, that in the first ages men helieved that a man’s 
material breath was his soul, and “ prove” it by giving us the 
root of spiritus or anima. Or again, to take another favourite 
point in the theory of these professors of linguistic theology, we 
are told that Deus and Jovis, Oeog and Zedc, and the German 
wargod T%u, all spring from one root, DIV or DYU, which means 
to shine; and that Dyaus, the name of one of the oldest Aryan 
gods, meant simply the bright sky—then comes the conclusion 
that the old Aryan religion was worship of the bright vault of 
heaven. Yet the mere name proves nothing. In the mouth of 
those who used it as the name of God, it may just as well have 
meant the Lord of Heaven or the Lord of Light—names that 
well befit God. We can accept this derivation of Deus without 





a circle). Now the phantasm suggests the word, which is therefore 
naturally material in its original meaning. 
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supposing that our Aryan forefathers in the days “before San- 
skrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Greek,” saw and worshipped in 
the sky a huge fetish. 

To sum up. It is not sound reasoning to suppose that because 
all religious terms and phrases have ultimately a material shape, 
that they were therefore first used by materialists and fetish 
worshippers; on the contrary, to take this view is to misrepre- 
sent the very nature of language, when it is applied to the things 
of the unseen but not unknown world. Let us now return to 
Mr. Clodd’s story of the first growth of religions. It began, he 
telis us, in man’s feeling that all around him was alive, leading 
him to fetish-worship—the worship of anything strange that 
attracted his fancy—“a stone of curious shape, the stump of a 
tree with the roots turned up, or a red-rag”—and Nature-worship, 
the worship of springs and rivers, trees and animals. He does not 
point out that fetish-worship and Nature-worship are very close in- 
deed to each other, if not ultimately the same, though he comes 
near saying this. Under the head of Nature-worship he enume- 
rates the worship of serpents; and he might have added that in 
many places—e.g., at Whydah, in Dahomey, the fetishes are 
snakes. ‘It seems likely,” he tells us, “that in ditferent parts 
of the world men had different gods, and would at first worship 
the things nearest to them, till they knew enough about them 
to lessen fear, and would then bow down before those greater 
powers whose mysteries are hidden still.”* The next great 
step in the development of religion was that which man took 
when— 
rising from the worship of stones and brutes [he began] to believe in 
a class of great gods, each ruling some separate part of Nature or of the 

' life of men. Thus, instead of thinking only of a separate spirit as 
dwelling in every streamlet, he conceived of one river-god or water-god 
ruling all streams, cr of one sea-god ruling every sea: . . . The more 
man began to think and to know, the more did he lessen the number of 
his gods. Thus arose belief in one god ruling the thunder, another the 
rain, another the wind, another the sun and so on. 

One more step in Mr. Clodd’s theory serves as the means of 
transition to monotheism, This step is “ Dualism,” or the belief 
in two gods :— 

Man, us he came to think more and more about things, and not to 


be simply frightened into an unreasoning worship of living and dead 
objects, lessened still further the number of ruling powers, and seemed 





* “Childhood of the World,” p. 83. Mr. Clodd nowhere mentions, 
and perhaps is ignorant of the fact that the fetishism of Africa has 
a kind of neglected monotheism lingering beside it. This is another 
significant trace of degradation, and not of progress in religion. 
tT “ Childhood of the World,” p. 87. 
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to see two mighty gods fighting for mastery over himself and the 
universe. On the one hand was a power that appeared to dwell in 
the calm unclouded blue, and with kind and loving heart to scatter 
welcome gifts upon men; on the other hand was a power that ap- 
peared to be harsh and cruel, that lashed the sea into fury, covered earth 
and sky with blackness, swept man’s home and crops away in torrent 
and in tempest, chilled him with icy hand, and gave his children to the 
beast of prey. One a god of light, smiling in the sunbeam; the other 
a god of darkness, scowling in the thunder-cloud—one ruling by good 
and gentle spirits, the other by fierce and evil spirits. This belief in 
a good god, opposed and fought against by a bad god, became so 
deeply rooted that no religion is quite free from it, for it seemed to 
man the only explanation of the hurt and evil whose power he felt.* 


This dualism is made to be the stepping-stone to monotheism. 
This link in the theory seems, at first sight, to be very 
ingeniously constructed, but it breaks to pieces when we handle 
it more closely. What Mr. Clodd says of dualism at once sets 
the reader thinking in what religion it is to be found—where 
have we these two gods fighting for the possession of the world? 
We really only find dualism in one of the great religions of the 
world—the Persian system of Zoroaster, with its eternal war 
between Ormuzd and Ahriman,t and it occurs to us to test Mr. 
Clodd’s theory by his own account of this system. Before doing 
so, we must note that in his account of Zoroastrianism we find 
a very fair example of the use of one of the commonest weapons 
of scepticism—namely, that of comparison between things which 
have more or less of similarity in the Christian and in non- 
Christian religions, with the view of trying to show that this or 
that Christian doctrine comes from a pagan source. Ravignan 
used to say that the chef d@euwvre of the devil was to get his 
own existence denied; and here Mr. Clodd uses the principle of 
comparison for the abolition of devil. In the dualistic Persian 
system we have Ormuzd, the Lord of Good, and Ahriman, the 
Lord of Evil, confronting each other as equals, and on equal 
terms striving for the possession of every man. Mr. Clodd 
points out that the Jews in their captivity at Babylon were 
brought in contact with the Persian religion, and alleges that it 
was there they got their idea of the devil. 


The ease [he says] with which man believes in unearthly powers 
working for his hurt prepares a people to admit into its creed the 
doctrine of evil spirits; and although it is certain [?] that the Jews 





* “Childhood of the World,” pp. 92, 93. 

t Ormuzd is a corruption of Ahura-Mazda—the mighty, all-creating 
= ; Ahriman, a corruption of Angra-Mainyus, that is the “ Sinful- 

inded.” 
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had no belief in such spirits before their captivity in Babylon, they 
spoke of Satan (which means an adversary) as a messenger sent from 
God to watch the deeds of men, and accuse them to Him for their 
wrong-doing. Satan thus becoming by degrees an object of dread, 
upon whom all the evil which befel men was charged, the minds of 
the Jews were ripe for accepting the Persian doctrine of Ahriman with 
his legions of devils. Ahriman became the Jewish Satan, a belief in 
whom formed part of early Christian doctrine, and is now but slowly 
dying out. What fearful ills it has caused history has many a page 
Qo fem. 2... We turn over the smeared pages of this history in 
haste, thankful that from such a nightmare the world has wakened.* 


Here we have, in the first place, the tacit assumption that the 
tempter of Genesis was not Satan, but a mere serpent, and that 
although they had the history of the Fall at the head of their 
sacred books, the Jews did not originally believe in the spiritual 
enemy of mankind. Side by side with this is the assumption 
that because there was a devil in the Persian religion, and the 
Jews were for awhile ruled by the Persians, the belief in the 
arch-fiend Satan came from Persia. A much more natural theory 
is passed over—namely, that Satan and Ahriman are identical 
in origin, and that both came from the primitive religion of 
mankind, a Christian adding that in Satan the true type has 
been preserved, while in the Persian tradition there has crept in 
the error of making Ahriman not a fallen creature of the 
Almighty, whom sin has made His foe, but a being supreme in 
his own sphere, coeval and coequal with his antagonist Ormuzd. 
A great blow is struck at Mr. Clodd’s theory of the place of 
dualism in the development of religion, and the origin of 
Ahbriman which we have suggested is rendered still more probable, 
by the fact that this dualism in the Persian system was a corrup- 
tion of an original monotheism, in which Ahriman’s place was 
very nearly that of Satan in Jewish and Christian theology. 
Mr. Clodd, without seeing the significance of this fact, states it 
very clearly and fairly :— 


It is well-nigh certain [he says] that Zoroaster believed in one 
God, and explained the mystery of evil as the work of demons, ruled 
by an arch-fiend, “ Angra-Mainyus,” the “ Sinful-Minded,” after- 
wards known as Ahriman. In the course of time, as men saw that 
the powers of good and evil seemed equal, neither being able to con- 
quer, Ahriman was held to be as supreme over evil as Ormuzd was 
over good. The Supreme Mind that had fashioned all was forgotten, and 
the universe was regarded as a battle-field whereon these two waged 
unceasing war. 


Here, then, is the best marked instance of dualism which we can 





* “Childhood of Religions,” pp. 168-169. t Ibid, p. 161. 
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find among the religions of the world, and perhaps that in which 
alone the dualism is perfect; 7t is not a step forward from 
polytheism towards monotheism, but a retrogression. We 
have here, as it were, the process of the divergence from the 
primitive monotheistic worship of patriarchal times passing 
before our eyes ; but a few pages further on, to suit a theory that 
the idea of the devil came to the Jews from Persia, the plain fact 
is disregarded that when the Jews were under Persian rule, 
Ahriman was a very different being from Satan, as Ormuzd was 
no longer the supreme God; while centuries before this contact 
with the Jews the Persians believed in an Ormuzd who was very 
like the one God worshipped by the Jews, and in an Ahriman 
who.was all but identical with Satan. Decidedly the resemblance 
points to the unity of a primitive belief, and dualism is seen to 
be a retrogression from monotheism. 

There is not a little pleasant flattery of self when we speak of 
the progress, the steady, self-reliant, unceasing progress of the 
human race, whether it be in religion, in knowledge, or in civili- 
zation ; but there always comes up the amari aliquid, which 
embitters the sweet draught of praise, and it generally takes the 
form of a question, and that question is—How much of this 
progress is real, how much of it imaginary? Let us look fairly at 
this question as it affects this theory of the development of 
religions. In the history of religions do we find that the 
tendency has been towards progress? Unfortunately, the reply 
must be that, with rare exceptions, the contrary has been the case. 
As a rule, so far from there being progress, we find distinct 
retrogression. Instances of this abound. Let us take some 
examples, and for this purpose let us glance at the history of 
classic paganism, of religion in India, and of religion among the 
Jews. 

But, first, we must lay down the principle that is to guide us. 
We place at one end of the scale Christianity, and we make our 
standard of comparison the nearness of approach to the worship 
of one God. We count pantheism and even Nature-worship as 
standing higher in the seale than idolatry, and we place polytheism 
above pure fetichism; and again, we would place a polytheistic 
system, in which to one deity is assigned a clear supremacy over 
lesser powers and over the consciences of men, higher than one 
in which there is only a well-filled pantheon of nearly equal 
powers, 

Let us take first the Jews. They supply the most striking 
instance. ‘They began as monotheists, but nevertheless they 
were continually falling into idolatry from the time when, with 
the memories of the idols of Egypt fresh in their minds, they 
made Aaron cast the golden calf at the foot of Sinai, down to 
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the days when kings knelt before the idols of Bethel. There was 
among them for centuries a tendency towards a degraded form of 
idolatry ; and this, although they had, from the earliest days of 
their existence as a people, lived in the full light of a revealed 
religion. So far as the history of the Jews goes, it would seem 
that it is much easier for men left to themselves to abandon 
monotheism than to adhere to it, not to speak at all of their 
developing it out of a polytheistic worship. 

Take again the history of religion among the Greeks and 
Romans. Their mythology points to Nature-worship as the old 
religion of their immediate ancestors. And from what little 
we know of it, in many points it seems to have been superior to 
the later worship. This was certainly the case with the Romans, 
and probably it was so with the Greeks—it has even been argued 
that the religion of early Rome was monotheistic. Certain it is 
that the early Roman pantheon contained fewer deities, and these 
of simpler and nobler mould, than the gods of later days. The 
Venus of early Roman mythology was not the Venus of Ovid 
and Horace, and its Mars was the guardian of flocks and crops, 
not the bloodthirsty slaughterer of men. In Greek mythology 
we see the same degradation at work, to a great extent under 
Asiatic and especially Pheenician influence; but both in Greece 
and Rome there was decidedly in the popular religion no tendency 
towards monotheism; the gods increased in number, their 
worship grew more and more base; whilst at the same time 
another tendency began to manifest itself—a tendency to atheism. 
At the time of our Lord it is very clear that a real belief in the 
gods no longer existed among educated men; not that they had 
become monotheists, but because they had become reckless of all 
religion. It was kept up chiefly because it was in so many ways 
interwoven with the functions of the State, but the gods were 
now for most men only the lay figures upon which poetry could 
be displayed. Among the upper classes there was irreligion ; 
among the lower a grovelling superstition, little, if at all, better 
than the Obeah and fetish worship of Africa. 

It is true that there were in Greece and Rome some few 
men who became philosophic leaders, and whose philosophy was 
monotheistic; but even among these who was there that boldly 
set himself against the polytheistic idolatry around him? The 
willingness of Socrates to “give a cock to /sculapius,”’ has 
passed into a proverb. And the fact remains that the philosophy 
of the Academy notwithstanding, the nations of the Mediter- 
ranean were polytheists to the last, and the break up of paganism 
was not effected, nor did monotheism become the faith of these 
peoples, until it was preached to them from without by the fisher- 
men of Galilee. 
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Let us now leave the Mediterranean and take a glance at 
India. For the history of religion in India we have an enormous 
mass of materials, the fruit of the labours of a long succession of 
Sanscrit scholars, beginning with the Jesuit De Nobili, more 
than two hundred years ago. Yet, long as these researches have 
been in progress, we may say that it is only of late years that 
the chaos of Indian religious lore has begun to take shape and 
form before the minds of Europeans. In its main outlines the 
history of Vedism, Brahmanism,and Buddhism, is now sufficiently 
clear. At the very outset it is important to pay attention to the 
fact that, in the Vedas, the sacred books of Hinduism, we have 
a religion which is very different from Brahmanism, or the 
Hinduism of the present day. We have, therefore, at once a 
marked distinction between pure Vedic Hinduism and Brahmanie 
Hinduism. The former is far above the latter; the religion of 
the Vedas is polytheism, but polytheism without idols, for the 
most part a Nature-worship with strong tendencies towards 
pantheism, but preserving clear traces of a more spiritual belief, 
and numbering among its gods beings with attributes that re- 
moved them far from the gross materialism of the later Indian 
mythology. Unlike its subsequent development, it had 


no temples, no priesthood, no idols. The millions of gods which are 
the objects of Hindu worship now, the division of men into castes, the 
horrid practice of burning women with their dead husbands, the 
belief that the soul after death enters the body of one criminal after 
another, formed no part of the old religion.* 


Among its Gods one stood out from the rest, and, sofar as men’s 
actions were concerned, was more powerful than all his fellow 
deities—this was Varuna, the “ All-surrounder.” Mr. Clodd 
quotes from the Rig-Veda some of its hymns to Varuna, which 
to our mind seem to prove that in this great figure of the Vedic 
mythology was preserved as it were, in outline, the image of the 
God the old Aryans worshipped before they fell into a pantheistic 
Nature-worship, and made earth, and sun, and storm, objects 
of adoration. Long as they are, their beauty and their signi- 
ficance are good reasons for quoting them here. In the first, 
Varuna’s omnipresence and knowledge of all things is thus 
described :-— 


The great Lord of these worlds sees as if He were near. If a man 
thinks he is walking by stealth the Gods know it all. 
If « man stands or walks or hides, if he goes to lie down or to get 


up, what two people sitting together whisper, King Varuna knows it, 
He is there as a third. 





* “Childhood of Religions,” p. 150. 
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This earth, too, belongs to Varuna the King, and this wide sxy with 
its ends far apart. The two seas (the sky and the ocean) are Varuna’s 
loins: he is also contained in this drop of water. 

He who shall flee far beyond the sky, even he would not be rid of 
Varuna the King. His spies proceed from Heaven towards this world; 
with thousand eyes they overlook this earth. 

King Varuna sees all this, what is between Heaven and Earth and 
what is beyond. He has counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. 
As a player throws the dice he settles all things,* 


To Varuna, the All-surrounder, are addressed prayers for 
mercy and for the pardon of sins :— 
Let me not yet, O Varuna! enter into the house of clay; have 


mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 
If Igo along trembling like a cloud driven by the wind; have 


mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 
Through want of strength, thou strong and bright God, have I gone 


wrong ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst of 
the waters; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

Whenever we men, O Varuna! commit an offence before the 
heavenly host: whenever we break the law through thoughtlessness, 
punish us not, O God, for that offence.f 


But that there was no connection between ancient India and 
Palestine, and that these Vedic verses are perhaps centuries older 
than the Psalms, we might at first sight be tempted to suppose 
that we had an echo of them in this early Indian mserere. 
We certainly have here not an echo, but the lingering notes of 
the praise given in the first ages to the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth. If Mr. Clodd’s theory of development were true, we 
should expect to see the majestic figure of Varuna standing out 
in the later days of Hinduism as that of the one God—Prithivi 
and Agni, the Maruts and Ushas, disappearing from their place as 
gods, to remain merely as the names of natural objects and pheno- 
mena. But this is not so. Varuna is not a development in the 
direction of monotheism, but the last trace of a lost monotheism. 
Instead of decreasing in number, the gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon increased literally by thousands, and this polytheism was 
now combined with idolatry, until there was no city, no village, 
without its idols and its temple. Here, again, we find not pro- 
gress but retrogression. 

There was, indeed, a revolt against this idclatrous polytheism, 
but it did not take the direction of monotheism.’ About four 
hundred and fifty years before our era, there was born at 
K4pilavastu, in Northern India, Gautama, better known by the 








* “ Childhood of Religions,” p. 146. + Ibid. p. 147. 
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name he assumed in the latter part of his life, Buddha, or more 
correctly, The Buddha, that is to say, the Enlightened One. We 
need not here attempt to tell the story of his life. It is enough 
to say that, being deeply impressed by the fact that human life 
was fall of suffering, of anxieties, cares, and disappointments for 
the mind, sickness, pain, decay, and death for the body, he sought 
to find some doctrine that would enable him and others to bear 
those ills with patience and fortitude, and at length to get 
beyond their reach. With this end in view he gave up his 
princely rank and wealth, left his wife and child, and became a 
Brahmanic monk or ascetic. For six years he lived this life. 
He became famous as a holy man, and disciples joined him ; but 
year after year he failed to find the knowledge that was to 
console and strengthen him, while, on the other hand, he felt 
that his manner of life was really aimless and useless. One day 
while he was in this frame of mind a light seemed to break in 
upon him; he had struck the key-note of his new philosophy ; 
he was no longer only the weary, disappointed, ascetic Gautama, 
but he had become Buddha—“ the Enlightened.” 

His new doctrine was rather a philosophy of life than a religion, 
for it had no worship properly so called; and, though it was a 
revolt against idolatry, Buddhism substituted not monotheism 
but agnostic atheism for Brahmanic polytheism. “In Buddhism, 
as a philosophy,” says Mr. Clodd, “the Being of God is not 
denied, it is ignored.” There is, in fact, in pure Buddhism, no 
place for a god or gods. In many respects the teaching of Buddha 
was not far removed from the pessimism of some moderr: schools. 
It had its basis in an attempt to explain the origin of evil in life ; 
and in order to do so, took refuge in the doctrine that one soul 
animated in succession a number of bodies, and in each successive 
life suffered for the sins which went before; or, to be more accu- 
rate, the component parts of the man were reunited in a 
bodily form that he might live again and again; of a soul 
separate from the body and existing in this state of separation 
Buddhist philosophy knows nothing. If a man sins with his eyes, 
in his next life he will be blind, or weak-sighted, or have disease 
in his eyes; if he is a hard-hearted, covetous man, in his next life 
he will be poor ; and if in that next life he is a bad son, in the 
next life of the series his own sons will treat him cruelly ; thus 
every misery is the punishment of sin committed by the indi- 
vidual either in his actual life or in a preceding life of the series. 
Side by side with this theory of repeated lives for the purpose of 
atonement for sin, Buddha held a second theory (to which Mr. 
Clodd gives a much greater prominence than to that of which we 
have already spoken), that, for the most part, “pain comes from 
the desire or passion for things that cannot be ours for long.” If 
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a man, therefore, subdued desire and passion, he might enjoy a 
calm, peaceful repose, in which, as he would long for nothing, he 
could not suffer either loss or disappointment. Such a man 
should he free frorm sin, free from ignorance, free from all desires, 
even the desire to exist. This was Nirvdna* which simply 
means “ blowing out,” as a candle is blown out. It was con- 
summated by death. He who had attained this state of peace, 
waited for his end in the confidence that, as he had purified and 
enlightened his mind, he would leave no error to be atoned for ; 
and thus, once the component parts of his being were separated, 
there would be no reunion; he would not be called upon to return 
to earth in another form, to face fresh sufferings and evils; for 
him the storm and the strugle were over, but there was before 
him no rest in the sense of everlasting existence ; his rest was 
annihilation ; he would escape the evil of life by wholly ceasing 
to live. 

The practical part of his teaching may be summed up as 
follows. Four successive paths lead to Nirvana :— 


He has entered the first path who sees the evils arising from 
separate existence, and who believes in Buddha and in the power of his 
system alone to obtain salvation; that is, deliverence from separate 
existence. 

He has entered the second path who, besides the above, is free from 
lust and evil to others. 

He has entered the third path who is further free from all 
kinds of evil desires, from ignorance, doubt, wrong belief, and hatred. 

He has arrived at the fourth path who is entirely free from sin 
(‘‘ has cast it away as if it were a burden”) and passions, by which 
are meant the lust of the flesh, the love of existence, and the defile- 
ments of wrong belief and ignorance. 

The four paths have also been summed up in eight steps or divi- 
sions ; right views, right thoughts, right speech, right actions, right 
living, right exertion, right recollection, right meditation. 

After these doctrines there follow ten commandments, of which 
the first five apply to all people, and the rest chiefly to such as 
set themselves apart for a religious life. They are not to kill; 
not to steal; not to commit adultery ; not to lie; not to get drunk ; 
to abstain from late meals; from public amusements; from expen- 
sive dress ; from large beds ; and to accept neither gold nor silver.t 





* Whether Nirvina means ultimate annihilation is disputed; the 
balance of opinion among those best qualified to judge is in favour of the 
view that in the mouth of Gautama it had this meaning. Of course, the 
Buddhism of later days is not the same as Gautama’s philosophy; and 
the belief in a future life is so rooted in the soul of man, that, whatever 
the master might preach, the mass of his disciples would not give up the 
hope of a future life. 

+ “Childhood of Religions,” pp. 184, 185. 
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In Buddha’s theory the germ of truth lay in the two facts that 
sin is the root of suffering, and that peaee is only to be purchased 
by subjecting the passions to right reason. Its strength as a 
practical system lay in its protest against idolatry, against the 
power assumed by the Brahmin priests, and against the system 
of artificial inequality produced by caste. Its weakness lay in its 
agnosticism, in its ignoring a God, in its teaching neither prayer 
nor sacrifice, and in its placing before men as their final end an 
annihilation, the thought of which would repel and not attract. 
But the vagueness of this last doctrine diminished its repellent 
force; and Buddhism not only spread to the extremity of India, 
but sent its missionaries through the Afghan passes into the 
Tartar steppes, and over the Himalayasinto Tibet and China. Yet 
it is hard to say how much of Buddha’s teaching was accepted 
by the crowds who flocked to profess themselves his disciples ; 
probably for many of them the motive of action was less agreement 
with his philosophy than revolt against Brahmanism. Certain it 
is that these thousands could not long be satisfied with a godless 
creed; and Gautama the Buddha was hardly in his grave, when, 
not only he, but a host of other deities were worshipped by those 
who had abandoned the Vedie gods for the new faith. The 
duration of Buddhism as a pure philosophy was brief. Man’s na- 
ture requires some object of worship, and refuses to believe that he 
is born to live without a God and die without an immortality. 
Once Buddhism left the lines which Gautama had drawn out for it, 
the rival camp of Brahmanism began to prevail. It was impos- 
sible for two rival polytheistic systems to exist side by side. They 
coalesced, and modern Brahmanism has init many Buddhistic 
elements. Beyond the confines of India, Buddhism was triumph- 
ant, but it was not the Buddhism of Gautama. In Tibet it took 
the form of Llamaism, in China it is nominally the creed of two 
hundred and fifty millions ; but of these millions there is not one 
who, besides being a Buddhist, is not a spiritualist of the sect of 
Lao-Tse, or with Confucius, a worshipper of ancestors. Buddhism, 
the religion which nominally counts in its ranks the largest num- 
ber of adherents, is practically a name for many religions, the link 
between which is that they look to Gautama as their founder. 
It is hard to see in what respect any of them are an improvement 
upon the religion of the Vedas; and certainly the religion 
which grew out of the coalition of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
was worse than what had existed before Buddha’s revolt—modern 
Hinduism, with its Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, ruling over 
an army of gods; its host of local deities like Kali and Jagannath, 
and besides all this, its marked tendencies towards fetichism in 
certain phases of animal worship, is as low a form of polytheism 
as can well be found. 
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We have glanced at the religious history of Jew, Persian, 
Roman, and Hindoo. Nowhere can we find marks of that 
general human progress towards monotheism which is the basis 
of the theory set forth in Mr. Clodd’s works. The tendency is 
rather in an opposite direction. On the other hand, we find many 
traces of an original monotheism ; and while the theory of an 
original monotheism, from which all nations degenerated (with the 
exception of that in which a special providence was at work), 
accords well with the history of the great religions of the world, 
the rival theory of a primitive barbarism from which men raised 
themselves through fetishism, polytheism, and dualism to 
monotheism, though very ingenious, on examination is found not 
to be based upon observed or recorded facts. 

There is indeed one instance of a people professing an idolatrous 
and polytheistie religion, abandoning it for a monotheism which 
was neither Judaism, nor Christianity ; but this instance hardly 
strengthens the case of those who believe in the development of 
religion in Mr. Clodd’s sense. We refer to the rise of Islam 
among the Arabs, but here it is quite certain that Mahomet did not 
unaided work his way to monotheism, but Jewish and Christian 
influences were at work, and suggested to him the doctrines he 
taught.* Or, to take another instance—one of the modern off- 
shoots from Hinduism is a monotheistic sect known as the Brahmo- 
Sam4j. Its founder was Ram Mohun Roy (born 1772, died at 
Bristol in 1833). He and his disciple and successor, Debendranath 
Tagore, had in view a reformation of Hinduism, in which, while 
still insisting upon the Divine inspiration of the Veda, they “ were 
ready to surrender all that was clearly idolatrous in the ancient 
religion and customs of India, but wished to retain all that might 
safely be retained, and did not wish to see the religion of India 
denationalized.” Within the last twenty years the Brahmo-SamAj 
took another step in advance. The leader of this new movement 
was Keshub Chunder Sen. He preached a purely monotheistic 
worship, and completely severed the Brahmo-Saméj from the 
Hinduism in which it had begun. 


Not only caste (says Professor Max Miiller), but even that sacred 
cord—the religious riband which makes and marks the Brahmin— 
which is to remind him at every moment of his life, and whatever 
work he may be engaged in, of his God, of his ancestors, and of his 
children,even that was to be abandoned ; and instead of founding their 
creed exclusively on the utterances of the ancient sages of their own 
country, all that was best in the sacred books of the whole world was 
selected and formed into a new sacred code.f 





* See Article on “ Islam,” Dustin Review, April, 1878. 
¢ “Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. iv. pp. 273, 274. 
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Here again we have an idolatrous and polytheistic people raising 
themselves to monotheism, but not by their own unaided effurts. 
Throughott the rise of the Brahmo-Saméj we see European and 
Christian influence continually at work, although, unfortunately, 
just as is the case of Islam, the influence was not Catholic; it 
could produce a ferment in the native mind, and influence men 
in making them monotheists, but it could go no further, 
it could not make them Christians. But this is not the point on 
which we have to insist here. What we desire to put in the 
strongest light is, that in the history of religions we find no trace 
of that process of development in an upward direction which Mr. 
Clodd describes, while there is every sign that all the non- 
Christian religious systems are either retrogressions from an 
original monotheistic worship, or, as in the case of Islam and the 
Brahmo-Saméj, examples of monotheism, developed under the 
influence of forms of worship which set out with proclaiming 
that they are based upon revelation made to patriarch, prophet, 
and apostle. How is it we find no independent development of 
monotheism ? 

Nor is the difficulty diminished or avoided by carrying back 
the whole process of development to times previous to those of 
Abraham, and by making Abraham the outcome of it, as Mr. 
Clodd to some extent seems to do, where he speaks of the 
patriarch as ‘‘one of the men earliest in historic time who is 
thought to have laid hold of and given us, through others, a belief 
in one God.” Here, if the theory of the development of 
monotheism is to stand, certain questions must be satisfactorily 
answered. We must be told, how comes it that nowhere else 
has any man founded a monotheistic religion which does not 
directly or indirectly derive its origin from this creed of Abraham, 
or from the higher creed to which Abraham’s was declared to be 
a divinely appointed prelude? We must be shown some inde- 
pendent development of monotheism, from polytheism or from 
Nature-worship, before we can believe that these are the first 
steps to, and not apostasies from, the worship of one God. As 
the argument stands, the complete failure to produce any definite 
instance of that process of development which Mr. Clodd de- 
scribes, adds immense force to the position of those who read in 
the story of Abraham’s life that of a miraculous and Divine 
call, either bringing him back to, or confirming him in, 
that worship of the one God which was the faith of the 
patriarchs, and from which mankind was fast falling away into 
a hundred forms of false belief and idolatrous worship. 

We have deait very fully with the main line of Mr. Clodd’s 
argument, and we need not therefore go at any length into what 
are mere matters of detail. If we did go into these, we should 
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have to animadvert very strongly upon those portions of his two 
books in which he has to deal with the Bible. There is a very 
marked contrast between his treatment of the Koran, the Veda, 
or the Zend Avesta, on the one hand, and of the book of Genesis 
on the other. Where he quotes from the former he puts before 
us only those parts of them which are the purest, noblest, and 
best, and in all three books there are enough of pure and noble 
thoughts to show that in all ages there is preserved in the minds 
of high-souled men, even without the light of revelation, some 
reflections, as it were, of the mind of God. But when he cites 
the book of Genesis he endeavours to put it in the worst possible 
light before his readers. This is done by taking every word in 
its most material sense—for instance, where we are told that 
“ Genesis vii. 11 shows that this expanse, or dome (the firma- 
ment) was believed to be full of windows, which were opened 
whenever it was needful to let the rain through.” “The notion,” 
continues Mr, Clodd, “that the sky is a great roof covering in a 
flat world, is an idea easily framed by the unlearned; the Poly- 
nesians, for example, call foreigners ‘ heaven-bursters,’ as having 
broken in from another world outside.”* Here an attempt is 
made to place the writer of the book of Genesis on a par with 
the savages of a Pacific island; and this is done by simply mis- 
representing the meaning of the verse in question, which is very 
well represented by our version—“ and the floodgates of heaven 
were opened” —a figurative expression, which no one would un- 
derstand to mean that the heavens are full of floodgates, with 
sluices and levers like those of a Thames lock. Here again 
Mr. Clodd is playing with language in the loose and dangerous 
way on which we have already had occasion to animadvert. An 
attempt is also made to represent the book of Genesis as con- 
taining two contradictory accounts of the Creation, although the 
two accounts are easily reconcilable ; and again Mr. Clodd insists 
that the day (yom) of Genesis means a day of twenty-four 
hours, although he ought to know that in Oriental languages 
words expressing measures of time are very loosely used, and 
that the first three days were not measured by the sun, 
which was not created till the fourth.j Finally a whole chap- 





* “Childhood of Religions,” p. 14. } 

+ This was once a stock objection against the book of Genesis. The 
statement that the earth is older than the sun was once supposed to be 
enough to condemn the whole narrative of the days of creation, but it is 
now seen to be in aceord with the latest results of modern science, accord- 
ing to which the whole solar system is formed from a huge mass of bright 
nebulous matter, each planet being older than all within it, and the sun 
being formed last by the nucleus of the mass condensing into a 
separate globe. The process is very well described by Mr, Clodd in 
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ter* of the “ Childhood of Religions” is devoted to an attempt to 
discredit all and every theory of inspiration. Of Judaism as a 
system, and of the rise of Christianity, nothing is said, yet with 
regard to both these religions, Mr. Clodd should tell his readers 
what is their place in his theory, although he would risk the 
destruction of the theory in question by bringing it to the test 
of comparison with the history of the religion of Jesus Christ and 
of its prelude. The books, such as they are, would have been more 
honest had they faced this problem; they might at the same 
time have been less reverent, but they would have been less 
dangerous. 

A last word before we lay them down. Mr. Clodd seems to 
imagine that to be orthodox, it is necessary to hold the belief that 
of all the children of men only those who dwell within the 
Church are God’s children, and that those beyond it are outcasts 
who have no claim upon Him. In this, asin many other matters 
regarding Christian belief, he is mistaken. We know and believe 
that all whom God has created are His children, that He is the 
Father of all mankind, and that He watches over with tender 
care the fetish worshipper of Africa, the Buddhist and the Moslem, 
the Christian and the Jew. At the same time it is true, and a self- 
evident truth, that only those who know Him ean love and serve 
Him as He desires that all should love and serve Him ; and that 
therefore those who are within His Church are His children in 
a special sense. To all men He speaks by the voice of conscience ; 
all whose ignorance of His law is not their own fault will be 
judged, not by the truths they know not, but by the truths their 
conscience speaks to them. We know that God is supremely 
just, and in His supreme justice as in His loving mercy there is 
hope for all men, however dark may be the night of ignorance in 
which they are plunged. We do not pretend to unravel the 
mystery of this permitted ignorance; to do so would be to go 
into the wider question of the permission of evil. We know 
that on the last great day of reckoning, in the sight of the 
assembled millions of mankind, God will justify His ways to men. 
We know that at this moment, even in the darkness of 
paganism, there is not a tribe or people that does not in its own 
way testify to the reality of religion, the existence of a Supreme 
Power, of a future state, of a rule of right and wrong. In a 
certain sense, even false religions, by which of course we mean not 
heresy, but the religions of peoples who have not for ages known 
the light, pay their worship to God. Everywhere through 
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conscience and reason God speaks to human souls; everywhere 
he helps and aids them, not only in their material wants, but in 
their spiritual needs ; fostering what there is of good within them, 
as even in the desert there is found at times a tree and a spring. 
In the words of a great poet who, though he knew not the 
truth, in his most beautiful verses often came very near to it, we 
can say 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not ; 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened. 


And as we think of them thus groping in the darkness, and 
pouring out their prayers to their “ strange gods’’—prayers they 
would gladly offer to the God they know not, were He but made 
known to them—we should not merely give way to self-congratu- 
lation that we are not as they, but we should humbly confess 
that too often we who live in the light have sinned more deeply 
than they who erred in the darkness ; and in reparation for our 
ingratitude seek by prayer and alms that the light may soon be 
vouchsafed to them, and that God may give to the devoted men 
now labouring for this end, triumphs like to those of the heralds 
of the Cross in bygone days. 
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N the heart of the Black Forest, about seven Stunden, or 
twenty miles, from Tiibingen, and high above the Neckar, 
which flows through dark pine-woods some distance below, 
stands Nordstettin, a sleepy thriving village, quaint and time- 
worn. Forty years ago no man had heard of it beyond the 
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neizhbourhood ; until on opening its eyes one morning, in sudden 
astonishment, it found itself (and, unlike many as promising 
villages, has remained ever since) immortal. How this came 
about is a curious story. The register of births (if one was kept 
such a while ago at Nordstettin) will doubtless testify that on 
February 28, 1812, a child was added to the descendants of 
Abraham sojourning there, and had the name given him of 
Berthold Auerbach. Pranomen and cognomen havea thoroughly 
German ring in them; yet we may be certain their owner was 
not German. It is indeed doubtful, from the portraits we have 
seen, whether the hooked nose by which his people are known 
among the nations was at any time a distinction of his; but who 
can think of the serious countenance, the grave observant eyes, 
the compressed though softly chiselled lips and plenteous beard 
of the grown man, without discerning in him the Jew of the 
Captivity, the wandering enigma, as Heine calls him, of our 
commonplace Europe, the thoughtful, ardent, kindly, evil- 
entreated Semite? Large eyes and quick listening ears he must 
have brought into the world; for, from a child he stored up in 
remembrance all that Nordstettin held of pleasant and tragic, 
nor had its wails any secret to baffle his quickness of interpreta- 
tion. The remote village was to utter its voice through him, 
and almost equal in fame Weimar and Wittemberg; he was to 
be its prophet and express whatever thoughts lay in it, and, 
touching with the magic of his genius even the vile and base 
things it contained, would transpose them hereafter to grace and 
dignity. He was to discover the Black Forest and be its familiar 
wizard, as Walter Scott had discovered the Highlands and 
become the wizard of the north. 

So Berthold watched and listened, gazing out like his own 
young Ivo on the beautiful wild world around him, rapt in the 
play of light and dark over the green glades, themselves solemn 
and far-reaching as cathedral aisles; his looks fastened on the 
sun going down “over Rhine,” as the west is called in all that 
country ; and with the old herdsman Nazi he beheld the skies 
melting into purple and golden distance, even to the high doors 
of heaven. Or he crept unseen after Franzseph the sluggard as 
he went along, to reap his acres of barley in the moonlight, and 
by such a feat as Samson’s when he rose out of sleep, to win the 
Schlegelbauer’s daughter. How clear and full the moon shines 
out that night! We can tell by the feeling, as in a vivid dream, 
that its glory is flooding the sky; we see it streaming on the 
wide waves of harvest as the wind tosses them. On such a 
night he is tracking the harmless musician of the old 
coaching days, unlucky Jacob the postilion, whose love of moon- 
light ramblings had nearly cost him so dear. His memories 
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of our village take him into the fields at seed-time when the 
husbandman, us he lets the seed fall into the warm dark furrow, 
utters his rhythmical Sie-spruch, or words of blessing: “I sow 
this seed, here in God’s name, for me and the poor.” They 
show him the full harvest, and young Erdele standing in tears 
like Ruth, amid the alien corn ; the other women vying with the 
men, and singing their songs of old time, rude but brimming 
over with heart and jovial courage. And then he is seeking little 
Joseph, lost in the snow on Christmas night, and meets the 
pageant of the three kings, with angels accompanying them to 
the mill where Joseph has sunk to sleep by his grandfather’s 
side. There was no season when he did not feel in all things 
visible after the Holy Spirit of the Universe, for so he named 
that hidden mystery which sheds upon them its unearthly light 
and loveliness. He bears a German heart within him, simple 
and deep ; but it is the Hebrew poetry, large and full of shadowy 
questionings, that discevers for him the Shekinah, the glory of 
God, breaking through to sight, in these dim Suabian forests. 
For a Jew, on whom the sign of trembling is set, he was not 
unhappy. The Hebrew babies that swarmed in the Judengasse 
at Frankfort; or in the noisome haunts of the Roman Ghetto, 
might have envied their brother at Nordstettin where he was 
only despised and not spit upon. Or imagine him a native of 
Hamburg, with its sights and smells, its unwashed Jews and 
seldom washed Christians, and who could blame him had le 
loathed his race, as Heine too often loathed it, the untamable 
genius that is ever satirizing poor Moses Lump, though in his 
heart he secretly pities him? Berthold, we say, grew’ up 
more happily, in scenes that for beauty rivalled Vallombrosa and 
Tuscan Fiesole, when the sun shone down on them. And if 
he chanted from boyhood the high-wailing Hebrew melodies, 
his artist spirit was suffered to compare them with the music of 
the Mass, and delight in the rolling organ tones that poured out 
their gladness on the village when Sunday was come. He might 
stand among Christian boys, and, like them, feel awestruck when 
the new priest, Chrisle’s Gregor, sang his Primiz or Bridal Mass 
in the open air, and the doves flew away at the Consecration. 
With Luzian’s Victor he heard the early bells chiming as though 
they would never leave off, and watched the long procession 
winding through the cornfields, whilst Litanies of Rogation 
mounted towards the sky. He must have stolen sometimes into 
the village church, and strained an ear to catch the meaning of 
what was spoken there. For he has sketched more than one 
sermon, and marred them a little in the drawing; has given us 
a startling caricature, in rustic medieval language, of things that 
doubtless the Pfarrer would touch upon. The imagery is good, 
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the ideas are false: the hands hairy enough in their goat-skin 
covering to be mistaken for Esau’s ; but the voice, in every sense, 
is the voice of Jacob. 

True it is, however, that the middle ages went on at Nord- 
stettin when Napoleon and his clarionings had awakened the world, 
and like a demonic watchman he was crying aloud in the night 
—‘ Horet Ihr Herren, und lasset Euch’s sagen.” Midnight 
was past; and a strange new day was dawning amid sounding 
trumpets and armies on the march. Nay, these villages, lost in 
the forest, had seen the hosts of Kings and Kauisers suddenly 
burst in upon them, wasting, spoiling, and setting on fire, only 
as suddenly to vanish away. Each peasant, says Auerbach, 
might view the play from a royal box of his own, but it cost 
him house and having, and left him bewildered in a new era. 
Yet when Leipzig had been fought, and Hansei and Aloys were 
come back with their share of wounds from Paris, it was still 
the fourteenth century at Nordstettin. Religion gave its people 
their epic peacefulness, unvexed and secure, gave their lives, 
otherwise not worth the chronicling, that rhythm which is heard 
when the supernatural enters into the common, and like a spirit 
transfigures it. Every change of state and season had its con- 
secrating ritual; the manner of meeting and parting was solemn 
as in the stories of Genesis and Judges. “God greet you,” “ God 
keep you,” has an antique sound to ears which are polite without 
being religious. And how strange to see the villagers gather- 
ing at the “Golden Eagle,” and at nightfall devoutly crossing 
themselves and reciting the “Our Father”! But the “ Golden 
Eagle” was not a vile tavern; it was the forum and the agora of 
Nordstettin, where all that was eloquent, musical, or witty made 
itself known, and the mild schoolmaster, Lauterbach, brought his 
violin and his songs, and the Pfarrer came and spoke a word 
with young and old. The pleasantest of Auerbach’s stories has 
its Wirthshaus in the foreground ; and one of his proudest and 
cleverest heroines, Annele, in “ Edelweiss,”’ isa publican’s daughter. 
Religion makes all things clean. 

There was no hiding your talents in a napkin at the village of 
Nordstettin, nor your little weaknesses either. You must have 
a nickname or a diminutive, and hear the children in the street 
sing it after you; and if Nature had exhibited some of her jour- 
neyman’s work in shaping your spinal column, or had finished 
your eyes or nose somewhat negligently, these were facts that 
Nordstettin assumed you could never too often hear about. As 
the proverb says, “ In the country everybody looks down every- 
body’s throat ;” conversation could not go on were backbiting 
and satire really such great sins as we aretold. At the “ Eagle” 
you might calculate on hearing all the proper names in the village, 
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from Matthes Soges’ (by whose name a laughable tale hangs) to 
Marem the Jew’s ; this poor travelling pedlar being at the bottom 
of the ladder on whose topmost rung Matthes the Oberamtmann 
flattered himself he was standing. Nor did the Homeric cata- 
logue take more than a week to get through; for it was a re- 
peating number, and there was no fear of exhausting it. What 
a cosy corner for some growing Walter Scott, insatiate of stories, 
good at remembering them, and skilled to fashion the coarsest 
clay into grotesque or graceful figures, laying the colours deli- 
cately on, and fixing them in the flame of his genius for ever- 
more! Pottery or porcelain, what does it matter to the artist 
whose whole delight is in the form and life, in the soul that he 
has somehow spirited into this dull thing until it moves with 
earnest passionate gesture and touches the heart? The dreadful 
directness of speech in his village would be no small help to him. He 
was like a sculptor studying the nude figure, or a physician using 
his scalpel to lay bare the brain. As one may say, his peasants 
brought him so much protoplasm of fact, not stuff of the fancy, 
or ignorance daintily wrapped up in the phrases of the drawing- 
room. Country folk, because they live in the open, are, it is true, 
secret and sly ; but then they cannot help being dull, too; and 
hence their lies have an air of Nature which stands the poet in as 
much stead as if they were truths. 

With these companions Berthold spoke his first words, doubt- 
less in the Suabian dialect, which he has rendered for us into 
such taking High German. Great men have come of the Suabian 
stock—Schiller, Schelling, Hegel, and Uhland, to mention only 
these; yet they have not written in their homely poetic speech. 
Except Uhland, they seem to have turned their backs on Rhine 
and Neckar as soon as the polite world flung its doors open to 
them. There are, notwithstanding, South German poets whose 
songs in the peasants’ tongue have a fame, though very limited ; 
Sailer is, perhaps, chief among them; he, at all events, has 
met with recognition and applause. But we think Auerbach’s 
decision was the wisest and most likely to bring his country 
honour. The form he chose was that which is exclusively 
classic amongst Germans, and is alone read by foreigners; but 
the words were determined in the main by his native dialect; 
and the colour and style resulting are in themselves graceful, 
true to Nature, and a fine specimen of Teutonic art. To an 
Englishman especially are they interesting. He learns that a 
crowd of words now obsolete or sunk to vulgar uses on this 
side the German Ocean, such as survive in the Bible only, or 
need a gloss when Shakespeare and Spenser have retained 
them, are thriving honourably among his kinsfolk on the 
Rhine. The proverbial sayings which in our elder poets sound so 
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wise and original, do a shrewd service at this hour to the world 
of Nordstettin and Haldenbrun; great simple words, each of 
them a picture and an apologue. Reading Auerbach, we have 
seemingly got into a land where the old English, free from the 
debasing touch of foreign and weaker speech, is filling the air 
with its hearty music—a language not spoilt by schoolmasters, 
and set in a key as noble as it is plain. Too solemn, perhaps, it 
would be for the use of every day, were not childlike and laughter- 
stirring terms so frequent in it. For we may truly pronounce 
the dialect at once sacred and common, like that wherein Hebrew K 
prophets were inspired. The Suabian is easy in structure, not / 
ornate, and very ancient ; it eschews pronouns, and moves, we 
should think, by alliteration or repeating words that are as like 
as possible, by question and imperative moods much more than 
by simple assertion. 

It is in a high degree picturesque, taking its parable from the 
blue sky for distance, from the snow for fineness, from milk and 
blood for the beauty of a maiden’s face, from the inside of a cow for 
darkness, and from the vastness of the same for extent of know- 
ledge ; from mown-hay for the irrevocable past, from steep walking 
down hill for the troubles of life, from Sunday looks for cheer- 
fulness, from salt for the things we must love once for all; from 
top-boots and sausages, from geese and dogs ; from oxen ploughing, 
from the mill-stream running, and the rain falling. It can say 
all things in the concrete, with the aid of metaphors; but 
nothing in the general, nothing abstract or impersonal. It treats 
all the phenomena of Nature as symbols or hieroglyphies for its 
use ; take these away, and you take his crutch from a lame man, 
the language lies helpless. This charm of original expression is 
felt in every page of Auerbach, fully contrasting there with 
modern German and its frosty pedantries. The characters that 
have it are mostly women, singers, and fiddlers, to whom we may 
add tailors, shoemakers, and cripples from their birth. Robust 
youths, working all day in the fields or at the stithy, are not very 
eloquent ; they have in them a vein of good German dulness, 
and when they need to express themselves get a friend to 
help them, or ask the schoolmaster. Sometimes a man of weight 
is also a man of speech, but seldom is he so ready as the 
Buchmaier, whose upbraiding of Matthes Soges on a certain 
oceasion would have melted Mrs. Poyser’s heart. Lastly, we 
may note that the Suabian songs occurring in our stories 
have but little of the idiomatic or the picturesque; they are 
too often what the stranger from Lauterbach thought them, 
sad doggerel lacking rhyme and sense; but they are mostly 
love songs, and that, perhaps, was natural. Not for any 
clear meaning does the youth of Nordstettin prize them, but 
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because they are set to wonderful music, and every line, like 
coarse wire whereon jewels are strung, may hold an allusion to the 
“treasure,” or sweetheart, for whose sake, perhaps, poetry was 
first found out. These snatches of song are, indeed, as dis- 
coloured water compared to the glowing fiery wine of the Scottish 
ballads, to Burns aud Scott. Neither have they the mischievous 
beauties of that most simple and sweet of singers, Goethe, nor 
anywhere a refrain like the Rosebud song :— 


Riéslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, 
Rislein auf der Haide. 


But the Suabian land stretches far and wide beyond Nord- 
stettin, and the hills climb ever towards Switzerland, and there 
are towns and hamlets as well worth exploring as one’s native 
place. So the boy Berthold journeys abroad, and makes acquain- 
tance with a hundred spires and the houses grouped beneath 
them ; with Endringen and Weitingen, and all the villages that 
end in ingen, and all that end in brunnen, and all that are named 
from the miil where they grind their corn or the point of the 
compass at which they lie. He dives into retired valleys, and 
travels téber Berg und Thal, and all the Suabian Gauen and 
their various life are his familiar study. As an artist he is every- 
where at home; as a Jew he is a stranger. From house to house 
he wanders, learning many a merry tale, but in most discerning 
the incurable grief whose only remedy is patience; a light 
~sparkling foam laughs on the waves whilst the deep below has 
its unfathomed darkness. He takes his fill of sorrow. He knows 
the oddest creatures too, with names as ludicrous as themselves ; 
the Tolpatsch and the Geigerlex, famed for wit and for unrivalled 
playing; lusty Reinhard the painter and wild Constantin 
the student turned peasant again; the gipsy Florian with his 
poor faithful wife Crescenz; the Wadeleswirth of comfortable 
proportions and huge mirthful ways ; and cunning old Petrowitsch 
that had no purse but only the reputation of a purse; and Brosi 
and Moni, whose story has in it, says Berthold, the music of 
violins and clarionettes for all the country round ; and how many 
more could we not reckon? Like Dickens, he talked with 
every one, from the children just beginning to lisp to the old 
women that almost remembered Leuthen and Rosbach. These 
old women are studies of rare truth and power, nor shall we soon 
forget the kind-hearted grandmother in “ Lauterbach,” or Franzl 
in “ Edelweiss,” or Walpurga’s mother in “ Auf der Hohe.” Truth- 
ful in dealing with the sturdy, somewhat coarse-grained life of 
his Suabian peasant, he ever was; there are strokes in him as 
hard, as literally accurate, as the realism of Zola could require. 
He quits Nordstettin and goes up to the melancholy lands where 
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the great farmers live, each on his own domain ; and his narrative 
straightway assumes the quality and colour of a ploughed field. 
Such are the first thirty pages of the Lehnhold, photographic in 
their minuteness, hard and disagreeable-——nothing but a ploughed 
field with a dull November sky hanging over it. The poetical is 
here for a while suppressed ; and reality, so far as the five senses 
can grasp it, is all in all. A like impression is felé in reading his 
last story, “ Landolin of Reutershéfen ;” it is told with almost 
repulsive plainness, and were not the tragic element so powerfully 
handled we could scarcely endure it. 

In this manner it was that our Hebrew student discovered 
the Black Forest. He too may liken himself to Columbus, like 
Rousseau, when, the first of civilized men, he beheld Switzer- 
land with its gleaming snows and Alpine sublimities; or 
Scott, when sketching in soft colours his lakes and moors in 
“Waverley.” Here was all the world could ask. A strange 
people, speaking like the old German gods, their life made 
romantic by religion, and the country they dwelt in a lovely 
sequestered forest clasped by the Rhine as in a magic ring. 
Neither pathos nor mirth was lacking; and the poet had a 
tender brooding heart, a feeling voice, and lived in such 
communion with Nature as our modern spirit demands from 
genius. (Auerbach, be this to his credit or the reverse, is truly a 
poet of the nineteenth century. He worships Nature and Free- 
dom, believes in Humanity, has broken with the past, and looks 
upon the forms of Religion as beautiful symbols wherein the 
vulgar adore what they see, and the instructed pierce through to 
an unspeakable mystery beyond. A Jew he remains; but for 
him the greatest of the prophets is neither Moses nor Elias, it is 
Spinoza. And then his mildness, as if the long suffering 
of Michael the German, der Deutsche Michel, were all his 
own !—nay, it is the patience of the German intensified by the 
patience of the Israelite. His characters have their fits of rage, 
and, like true peasants, are stiff as oxen; but not so Auerbach. 
Spinoza found good in everything, and so does he. More- 
over he resembles the great men and women of our century 
(not the great saints, indeed) in being sad and hopeful, 
enthusiastic for the right, yet uncertain and slack in putting 
down wrong. He is not so much stern as melancholy, and is at 
once a self-conscious thinker and a naive poet. To add the last 
touch of pity, he knows that the railway is drawing its iron 
parallels round his forest ; he tells of a world which is vanish- 
Ing away, or has vanished; and his village stories hold us 
the more entranced that they strike upon the ear— 


Gleich einer alten, halbverklungenen Sage. 
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We shall never behold these hills and hanging woods, these wild 
foaming waters laden with the scented pine-rafts, these lonely 
houses where the sleeping beauty, Rosdérnchen, might have 
slumbered a hundred years and no prince awakened her, these 
Alpine meadows and the race that lived on them the summer 
through, never as he beheld them sixty years ago. New villages 
with the old beloved names are springing up in Minnesota and 
Colorado; the Tolpatsch has written home to his old mother 
from a new Nordstettin across the Atlantic ; and the children of 
Auerbach’s peasantry might deem themselves five hundred years 
older than their grandfathers, This pleasant garland of stories 
is, after all, but a wreath of immortelles, mixed with rosemary 
for marriages that are yet to be, and laid by a pious hand on the 
fresh green grave of Suabian romance. 

Though they range over eight volumes, we must think of the 
“ Dorfgeschichten” as an epoch whole, or, at least, as an epic cycle, 
in which the heroes are all acquainted and pass through open 
doors from end to end. The books, or cantos we might call 
them, are by no means of a length; speaking generally, the 
longer they are the better we like them, Where it is not easy 
to choose, we still are of opinion that “ Edelweiss” to those that 
prefer a mournful history, and “ Barfiissele” to those that seek 
amusement, would seem most fascinating. A word upon each. 

“ Barfiissele,” the story of Little Barefoot, is, when we come 
to look into it, only Cinderella (which the Germans call 
Aschenbrédel), but drawn and coloured, given a local habitation 
and a name, at Haldenbrunn in the Forest. Little Barefoot 
was christened Anna Marie, and for shortness called Amrei, as 
her little brother Damian was called Dami. They are poor 
orphans ; but every morning for a long while they go hand-in- 
hand to the door of their deserted cottage and knock there 
patiently, calling in soft tones “ Father, mother,” in the hope 
that some one will let them in. The children’s innocence, the 
bright morning, the silence about the old house, and the birds 
singing in their leafy covert overhead, are a picture as natural 
and lovely as Dickens ever imagined. There is many a touch 
of Dickens in these stories. But by-and-by the little Amrei came 
to understand that her father and mother were lying in the 
quiet God’s-acre ; and on All Souls’ night she would take Dami 
there, and make him kneel by the lights on the grave, and lisp 
his prayers with her. Dami was an unsteady boy, and that gave 
Amrei a double task, over which as she thought seriously, and 
could find no more honourable way to earn their bread, she 
resolved to keep the geese in the meadow. It was a mean 
office to be keeping geese, and, like Cinderella, she was laughed 
at, for,in the German tale, Cinderella is a Ginsemidchen, or 
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goose-girl. Black Marann, a grim-visaged, sorrowful, kind old 
woman, and reputed witch, gives Little Barefoot a home; and 
every night over the spinning-wheel they talk of Johannes, 
Marann’s runaway son, who is to come back some day and make 
everybody’s fortune. Amrei, though she has not a shoe to her 
foot, is quick and original, astonishing the whole village with her 
new-found riddles and arch unanswerable sayings ; but she is very 
modest withal, and ever does a good turn when the chance offers. 
Whilst her geese are feeding on the common, her thoughts wander 
away into fairyland; nor can she forbear asking why the wind 
blows and the grass grows, finding reasons as quaint as the 
questions themselves. In time she enters the Rodelbauer’s service, 
and in Rosel, his unwedded sister, she meets with the envious 
young lady of the story, Cinderella’s rival and torment. But the 
envious one, as it is written, must find her prince for Aschenbrédel. 
A great marriage feast is held at Endringen {we know the family 
from the Lehnhold) ; and Rosel, on a sudden impulse, takes Amrei 
to see the dancing. Little Barefoot, though she has no glass 
slippers, is not only clever, but fair to. see when dressed for the 
ball; and perhaps, had she birth anda purse full of thalers, might 
win the largest of farmers, the Salzgraf himself. Her prince, as 
the stars would have it, meets her now; he is son and heir of the 
Landfriedbauer (a dreadful name, truly, but not ubpronounce- 
able), and is travelling incognito in search of a wife. Smitten 
with Amrei’s beauty and merry innocent ways, he asks eagerly 
what her condition may be; whereupon, half bashfully, half 
proudly, she makes answer like a Prince of Wales’s motto, Ich 
dien, “I am a serving-maid.” Exit Johannes in despair, 
virtuously resolving to forget the unknown beauty and marry as 
duty bids him. But, when months are past, his resolve to 
“go where money is,” leads him to the Rodelbauer’s house, 
in quest of Rosel. The prince, however, has still, metaphorically 
speaking, Cinderella’s glass slipper in his pocket, he re:nem- 
bers Amrei’s looks on that fateful evening and how pleasant 
she was. The young lady with hundreds a year and expec- 
tations cannot get the slipper on at all; and, of course, Amrei, 
the moment she appears, has an easy triumph. Johannes, dis- 
carding Rosel, takes Little Barefoot on horseback behind him ; 
and away they ride through the night and the forest, singing as 
they go to his father’s house. The Giinsemidchen has an un- 
failing gift of persuasion; nor is it long ere the curtain falls on 
prince and princess, dancing at their wedding feast the Silber- 
trab they learnt at Endringen when first their eyes encountered. 
Cinderella is crowned, and all ends merrily. 

But what man wili render the simple grace, the fanciful lights 
and bright melodious harmonies that make all this up, in so few 
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words as we have at ovr disposal? Ifa fairy tale, “ Barfiissele”’ is. 
pure gold ; ifa story from life, it has caught somewhere the charm 
of fairyland. It is the simplest and prettiest thing of its kind 
since Hermann and Dorothea. Not that one would liken Auer- 
bach to Goethe, we presume ; the aerial clearness of Hermann and 
Dorothea is beyond comparison, unless with such radiance as 
may be seen in the dead Greeks named Homer and Sophocles. 
Goethe’s vision is miraculously distinct ; he paints his figures 
without cloud or dimness, in heavenly ether. But Auerbach is 
only a German, and by no means Greek ; and he can never get 
the mist out of his eyes. There may be in landscapes an infinite 
haze which is agreeable, though not like the divine trans- 
parency when heaven breaks open to its highest ; and we have 
often thought that the Suabians, not excepting Schiller, look 
through the haze, “ mit Wein-berauschten Augen,” with eyes that 
more than one flask of Rhenish has made tender and dim. 

‘* Edelweiss” is named from the Alpine ¢mmortelle, the plant 
with silver-greyish bloom that springs up in solitary places and 
lives under the snow. It is the Swiss Forget-me-not, and is 
here the symbol of wedded faithfulness. But the story is more 
bitter by far than sweet; a ruthless tragedy, says the story- 
teller, had not love, like a late-risen sun, broken forth and scattered 
its gloom. Lenz, the clockmaker, a dreamy, contemplative young 
man, whose ear the Zauberfléte is always beguiling as he 
goes about, marries Annele, daughter to mine host of the 
** Lion,” and takes her home to the Morgenhalde, away above 
the village. His wife, a gay, sparkling creature, quick of hand 
and tongue, has- ambitions he cannot share, and mocks him for 
a fantastic unthrift, and his house for a silent lonesome- hermit- 
age, all storm or sunshine, where never a word is spoken. 
They love each other; but that, where instincts run counter, is 
all and not enough; neither can friends, attempting to play the 
physician, do more than embitter the wound. Annele is im- 
perious ; among other devices, she insists on having the great 
wood cut down at the back of the house whose trees, with their 
huge branches and 1oultitudinous growth of leaf and spray, had 
broken the force of tempest and avalanche. Winter is at hand; 
will the avalanche spare them, if it falls? Lenz can touch 
nothing now but he spoils it; and their daily bread is moistened 
with tears, not of sorrow only, but of hatred. The clouds thicken. 
Broken-hearted, Lenz has roamed out in search of help as far as 
Knuslingen in the neighbouring valley, and returns unsuccessful ; 
the wildest temptations are beating at his door, thoughts of 
rage and suicide conquer his early love, his cheerfulness, and 
gentle training. For he has had the best of mothers, one that, 
from her deathbed, bequeathed the sprig of Edelweiss to Lenz’s 
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wife as a pledge of happiness, - Alas, that Annele, a practical and 
by no means poetical soul, could never care for it, and has even 
treated it with scorn! When the husband enters he finds 
neither food nor fire ; a quarrel ensues; and his unhappy wife, 
opening the lattice, and calling like a fury upon the storm that is 
rising, flings out to all the winds his mother’s Edelweiss and her 
words of blessing with it. Then the doom smites them. For 
Lenz rushes into Annele’s presence, there to kill himself; and as 
he stands before her, the sound of thunder breaks from earth and 
sky, darkness swallows them up as with open jaws, and the 
house strains and shivers like a vessel struck by the tornado. An 
avalanche has come sweeping down the Morgenhalde ; they and 
their little child are buried in the snow. But what is more fear- 
ful still, this husband and wife in death aie divided; they hate 
one another, yet must die in the same grave. The thought is 
worthy of Dante; it is strongly conceived, and not ill nor un- 
poetically wrought out. Therest may be imagined. The neigh- 
bours burst open the living tomb, and Lenz and Annele look on 
the light once more. But they have seen another light amid the 
dreadful darkness; and as from the baptism of sorrow they rise 
to a life new-made. On the Morgenhalde there is again a wood 
growing green, vocal with birds and whispering memories. Nor, 
when her eldest boy is starting for Switzerland, does Annele, the 
grey-haired young mother, forget the Edelweiss he is to bring 
home with him. 

But now, how shall we dismiss the other stories, as “Brosi and 
Moni,” for example, the Baucis and Philemon of their native 
place? Are we not even to dwell on the proud device of Brosi, 
Mein Mann ischt koanr, “I have no equal,” which was alto- 
gether true? Not a word about Ivo, that was to have been a 
parish priest, and never became one ; or his gentle mother, Chris- 
tine; or Lorle, the village maiden that the painter wedded; or 
his democratic and satirical friend, the Kohlebrater; or the shy 
schoolmaster from Lauterbach ; or the story of Seb and Zilge and 
their house that was founded on sand? And Hops and Barley, 
and the sad disappearance of Vefele, and the adventures of 
Joseph in the Snow, with his witch-friend, Leegard, Hecate’s 
first cousin, and the wild Rotmannin, and Aivle and Matthes 
that stole the May, are these to be lumped in a bare catalogue 
when they would furnish a winter’s reading? But the rehearsal 
itself of such names will tell us why Auerbach, like Dickens, is a 
household word among his countrymen; and why his death 
brought grief into German homes. The pleasant companion of 
their long evenings deserved to be loved and remembered so weit 
die Deutsche Zunge klingt, for he was all to the Germans that 
our own storyteller was to us. 
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Nor did his merit mount no higher. Auerbach was a Jew, and 
faithful to his race ; but, as a child of the Black Forest, his heart 
beat with generous ardour, not for the Suabian Land alone, but 
for all Germany. He, too, was a knight-errant in the cause of 
the old Teutonic people, parcelled out and estranged from one 
another till it startled a Bavarian to hear that he and the Saxon 
were brethren. Our poet had feelings towards Germany such as 
Englishmen have towards England ; not different and not less ; 
but that which in England is universal has long been stamped 
by German princelings with the odious names of Liberalism and 
Democracy. Auerbach, shaping his course by the intuitions of 
a sound head, was willing in 1848 to see the German Empire 
revived at Frankfurt, and lifted his voice in exultation when the 
overthrow of Austria in 1866, and soon after the dissolution of 
France into unexampled anarchy, led up to the crowning of the 
German Emperor at Versailles. How the dreams of Young 
Germany and its confederates came to naught he has told in 
his journal dated from Vienna in 1849. With that, as a purely 
political work, we shall not at present concern ourselves. But 
the thoughts and aspirations cherished by loyal and far-seeing 
Germans before Sedan he has pictured for us in “ Waldfried,” 
the chronicle of a Suabian household between 1848 and 1870. 
Though written with enthusiasm and in a most readable and. 
pleasant style, this by no means reaches the excellence of his 
earlier stories. Its interest does not lie properly in the book, 
so much as in the subject and the author’s disclosure of his 
own convictions. The plot is over-complicated, and the narra- 
tive drags. But, allowing all this, we are sure that no man 
acquainted with the Dorfgeschichten will leave it unread. 
Waldfried, the mild and cultivated gentleman, the fervent and 
conscientious Liberal, takes hold of our sympathy throughout. 
Annette, the Jewess ; Martella, the strong fresh nature emerging 
like a young Diana from the forest; Richard, the modern pro- 
fessor whose insight equals his force of character ; Rothfuss, the 
trusty servant and friend of the father and the children—all 
make a distinct impression as of realities and not shadows. 
Gustave, the housemother, is a delicate, beautiful figure; one 
of the many in whom Auerbach has displayed his rare know- 
ledge of the mother’s heart. She is, with commendable skill, 
set over against the rugged old Felsenspinner, whose son has 
gone away to fight the Austrians, whilst Gustave’s son Ernst, 
refusing to engage in so fratricidal a war, has deserted. His 
mother dies of the shock, and in dying is no less admirable 
than in her life. We may compare her with the Lehnhold’s 
wife, pining to death in silence when her children have flung 
themselves over the precipice. There is something of the silent 
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Jocasta, the silent Dejanira, in these women ; the tragedy of their 
lives cannot find expression, yet moves us deeply. 

It would be curious to contrast this “ Waldfried” with a much 
more famous book, wherein, as with the crashing effect of an 
orchestra, Victor Hugo thunders into our ears his vindication of 
France, and then, as on the finest strings of the violin, bemoans 
her lost glories. We mean the “Année Terrible.” ‘“Waldfried” 
has beautiful pages, and is honest, grave, and pedantic as we 
suppose a German writing should be. It stirs the heart, too; nor 
is it without the rhetoric of persuasion. But it cannot boast the 
magnificent audacity of Victor Hugo, to whom the saving of the 
universe is nothing else than the triumph of the New Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Rome, as “in one superfluous breath” he entitles 
Paris. Auerbach cannot soar like this ; behind him is the long 
tragedy of Israel to teach him diffidence. And yet if the battle is 
not always to the strong, seldomer still is it to the boastful. 
What we admire in him above all is the unselfishness that in a 
South-German and a Hebrew could make him loyal to the hard 
military greatness of Brandenburg. With the patriotism of 
genius he recognizes that Prussia must be to Germany what 
Macedonia was to Greece, or what the Romans were to Italy. 
And herein it may well be seen hereafter that he read the 
compass of the future and was obedient to its star. 

But we must hasten to speak of the greatest book Auerbach has 
given us, dealing not with the things of time, but with religion 
and eternity. . ‘ Auf der Hohe,” which appeared about seven- 
teen years ago, is anattempt to teach the philosophy of Spinoza 
by example. It is no set treatise, but a story of moving sorrows. 
The work indeed is too long, yet: the action itself is simple. 
From the Residenz the King sends messengers in search 
of a nurse for his new-born son to the Highlands—the region of 
lake and mountain we know so well. They return with 
Walpurga, of the G’stadelhiitte, a model peasant girl, firm, 
original, and pious, with the tincture of romance the Black 
Forest must have given her. She leaves Hansei, her young 
husband, and her mother, a remarkably well-drawn character, 
Christian yet stoical, and of a never-failing wisdom. The royal 
palace enchants and dazzles her; and Auerbach has managed the 
contrast of prince and peasant so effectively that a certain 
glamour as of the Venusberg seems to steal over the first books 
wherein the Court with its motley and brilliant throng is presented 
tous. Walpurga’s medieval frankness is the more piquantwhen 
it bears down the punctilios of chanceries and masters of 
ceremonies. Now the most beautiful lady, the gayest and most 
gracious of the queen’s attendants, is Irma von Wildenort, whose 
father’s country-seat lies not far from the Highland nurse’s 
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home. So, for kindness’ sake, and to speak the dialect, she 
spends her mornings with Walpurga, and the King himself 
makes one of the company not seldom. He has the mind, but 
not the opportunities, of a hero; his daring thoughts contrast, 
when they do not conflict, with his Queen’s overstrained delicacy 
and too tender sympathies. Fain would he hear them echoed 
from a Sybil’s mouth; but the Queen, whom he reveres more 
than loves, is neither Cumzan Sybil nor Egeria of the fountain ; 
whereas Countess Irma is so noble that sculptors have carved her 
in marble as the goddess of victory; nay, the King himself gave her 
one day a plume from the eagle’s wing when he had brought the 
proud creature down. And, in brief, it is a known story, and Irma 
falls. The author tells it with natural feeling, but with none of 
that French pathos which puts darkness for light. Meanwhile, 
Walpurga goes home ; and Hansei buys the Freihof, a great old 
farm across the lake, high among hills, with woods all about it, 
mountain winds blowing upon it, and streams rushing down from 
every rock. They set out for their new home, rowing over the waters, 
and singing a song that Irma knows ; and as they land at the edge 
of the forest a wild figure is seen running towards them, and Irma, 
torn and bleeding, falls into Walpurga’s arms. Her shame has 
come to light and has killed her father. Loathing herself, and 
out of her mind with grief, she was hurrying to end all in the 
deep waters, when the well-known music floated up to her, and she 
was saved. Under the name of Irmgard, a poor peasant girl, she 
yoes with them to the Freihioff. For a long time she dwells there in 
solitude; she earns what may suffice by cutting out figures in 
wood, and in the fresh sweet life of Nature seeks comfort, if not 
healing, for the past. She thinks over all she has known or 
read about life, and writes her confession, as it may be called— 
a diary of the soul, in which are many beautiful, many painful, 
thoughts, aspirations towards light, and Despair gradually put- 
ting on the wings of Hope. She seems now to grasp her father’s 
philosophy, which was Spinoza’s; and all Spinoza lies in a verse 
of Goethe’s taken symbolically, “Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’,” 
“Above the heights of sorrow there is peace.” She is a 
penitent, though not a Christian, a Magdalen according to some 
new and strange evangel. She creeps to the Residenz like a 
ghost, and revisits the spots she has known, and then comes back 
to die. Bidding a pathetic farewell to Walpurga, she ascends with 
her quaint friend, the Pechminnlein, to the cottage far above on 
the Alm, or Alpine meadow, where silence is as vast as the prospect 
beneath her. That is the Height after which her story has been 
called. For King and Queen discover the penitent they had 
imagined a suicide ; and round Irma’s deathbed forgiveness and 
reconciliation are at last possible. The storms of life cannot 
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climb up hither; “ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’.” Morning 
breaks in crimson over the mountains as Irma is laid to rest, 
and whilst the royal pair are reading her confession with tears 
that wash its stains away. 

There are elements of greatness in this book. The aim, the 
action, the earnest beautiful words, the quality of soul displayed 
by Irma and her father, by Walpurga’s mother, and the Court 
physician, the resolute application of a philosophy to such deep 
problems, and the imagined issue, contribute, in their several 
degrees, to a whole which has not of late years been paralleled. 
“« Auf der Hohe” is the noblest apology for Spinoza ever written. 
The fascination we feelin reading it, which is undeniable, may be 
traced to that very Nature whose healing and sacramental power 
is its principal theme; for Spinoza worships the Divinity in what 
he considers its living bloom—the universe around us. But this 
was always the charm of Pantheism—that it allures the weary 
soul tocommune with Nature when History and Revelation seem 
to prove in vain. Had Spinoza but loved Nature passion- 
ately, and not made it his God, had he not rested in the shadow 
of beauty, denying the Object from which all shadows fall, he 
might have died a saint, like Francis of Assisi and Fra Angelico. 
But God is a Spirit, and the spirit yearns to hear His voice. 
Shall a man or woman, with sin-laden, heavy soul, find absolu- 
tion in mountain solitudes, or by contemplation of the pale 
moon setting beyond the white wave? Or can these silent 
eternities convey the message, “ Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven 
thee?” The poet’s trance is not redemption; and even yet the 
whole creation groans and travails in pain, as waiting for that 
which Nature has never bestowed. ‘“ Auf der Hohe,” then, con- 
eludes falsely, and is anti-Christian. Nevertheless, it deserves 
our closest study, for it will not die yet, and perhaps not at all. 

- On the other writings of Auerbach we need not spend much 
time. Among them are plays, published, and even, we are told, 
acted, at Berlin, but without striking success; as, indeed, for the 
dramatic we can imagine he had little turn. He wrote, also, a 
biographical romance called “ Spinoza,” and edited his master’s 
works, in five volumes, at Stuttgart, in 1841. A still earlier 
production, which it would now be interesting to read, was 
“ Judaism in its relation to Modern Literature ;” it must have 
been Auerbach’s first essay, for its date was 1836. More than 
forty years after, in 1877, his last story was announced ; but it 
seems to have met with a cold welcome, and the first edition 
has not yet been exhausted. Nevertheless, “ Landolin von 
Reutershéfen,” though not equal to “ Auf der Héhe,” nor even to 
“ Waldfried,” has points of striking merit, and is not only 
readable, but worthy to be remembered. ‘The strong, brave 
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character of Thoma, with her narrow understanding and steadily 
suppressed affection; the meek and silent wife, whose spirit 
grows heroic as trouble thickens about her; Landolin himself, 
whom we pity and dislike, wondering how he will untie the rope 
that conscience has fastened round his neck; above all, the 
witchlike, yet irresistibly real, Schaubkather, a mother’s love 
personified in such repulsive form that we turn from it displeased, 
yet cannot keep the tears from falling as we turn; these are no 
ghosts in a magic lantern, nor projected by an unskilful hand. 
Perhaps, had Landolin appeared in the “ Dorfgeschichten,” it would 
have drawn as much attention as the gruesome tales of “ Diethelm 
of Buchenberg,” or “Lucifer.” It has the master’s sign upon it 
in the clear, decisive touch, and its rugged fidelity to the ways 
and manners of the Reutershéfen country. 

Auerbach passed his old age at Berlin, and his was the foremost 
of German names in that literary world which now includes 
Europe and America. But he had the irreparable misfortune to 
be a Jew. When, therefore, the persecution began, and “aus 
heiterer Luft es donnerte dreimal,”’ when thunder was heard 
from a clear sky, he too went into exile. It is with feelings of 
shame and indignation we read of such things, but with no 
surprise. So has the world ever treated its best men. 
Auerbach found a mild climate at Cannes, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and died there, February 9th, 1882, being nearly 
seventy years old. If he might not die on German soil, yet he 
will live long in German hearts, and the close of so illustrious 
and patriotic a career will but have associated him with Dante, 
Tasso, and Camoens, as one that breathed his last in the 
sanctuary of sorrow. 

Had he lived a few weeks longer, he would doubtless have kept as 
a solemn day the fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s decease. It was 
on March 22, 1832, that the great man died, that Olympian 
Jove at whose side Heine looked for the eagle with lightning in 
his beak—the wisest in merely human wisdom we have known 
since Shakespeare (as it is common to hold), certainly the king 
of German art and poesy. It were no idle task to inquire what 
Germany has done for mankind since his time, not in warlike 
deeds, since that perhaps is manifest, but in deeds of light, in 
dissipating the gross darkness that has come over the people and 
their rulers. A task not to be attempted here, although (since 
Minerva is the brain of Jove) it is clear that the wise or unwise 
direction of the colossal power we call Germany will depend on 
the quantity of sound insight there may be in the brain of 
Berlin and Munich. But, looking back, we perceive, in the filty 
years we have measured since Goethe, but three stars of first or 
second magnitude as discernible by European and not by merely 
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German telescopes. These are Heine, Freiligrath, and Auerbach. 
Perhaps we might add a fourth, since the anomalous yet 
powerful genius of Wagner has rescued the Ring of the Nibe- 
lungen from cold antiquarians, and published it splendidly 
as a modern Iliad. Neither can we forget that he has re- 
stored to us the masterpieces of medizval Romance in “ Tann- 
hiiuser” and “ Lohengrin,’ and in his latest feat of musical 
magic, “ Parsifal.” However, he remains a musician rather 
than a poet; and the three we have chosen are what Germany 
has to show. 

Of these Heine is far the greatest; a wild white swan, flying 
over marsh and sea, whose life was all the swan’s death-song, as 
despairing as it was sweet. He, too, was a Jew, and died in 
exile. It may fairly be doubted whether Auerbach does not 
come next to him in poetical genius, for he lifted a world of com- 
mon things till they touch the spheres; nay, Jet us be generous 
and praise the pleasant gift he offers :— 


Aus Morgenduft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit, 
Der Dichtung Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit. 


There is in him true Promethean fire. The dreaminess of the 
German, which is akin to idealism, the earnest moral energy and 
self-control of the Jew ;—these we cannot despise as trifling 
endowments, and Auerbach has them. And if he does not 
altogether lack another quality of the German, which has been 
very much laughed at, his infinite capacity for the matter of fact, 
let us be sure that he has therein a foundation of granite, or at 
least of clay, and one we can trust. For the stolid German 
peasant has grown to be a soldier; the soldier a man of 
science; and his children are the likeliest to establish a phi- 
losophy that shall be somewhat more than distilled moonshine. 
Nay, we reckon it a hopeful sign that Auerbach, the founder of 
a new Suabian School, has so marked an unlikeness to the old, 
the well-known romantic singers, critics, and novelists. Far be 
it from us, indeed, to deny their fine qualities. Tieck and Uhland 
and Novalis, and La Motte Fouqué, and the Schlegels have 
painted the blue distance for us gloriously; their Suabian and 
Franconian legends, their fantastic tournaments on the green of 
haunted castles, their high orders of knighthood, sacred and im- 
perial, their supernatural or demonic fancies peopling the forest, 
are no less musical than Aspramont and Fontarabia. These 
were players on the mandolin: and compared with them Auer- 
bach is the Geigerlex with his countrified fiddling. But the 
mandolin tires in the daytime; it is the Geigerlex that in any 
market-place will draw children and old men after his music. 
Germany could not always be chasivg the horizon, or living, as 
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Goethe says, a transcendental life, in the midst of revolution. The 
Romantic School has had its day ; and for knights and princes 
in their coats of heraldry, we would fain hear what the people 
are saying and singing. Tieck or Uhland can give us fantastic 
fiction; we prefer what Auerbach has to give—viz., idealized 
facts, the truth, exhibited with poetical clearness and life. It 
is wonderful, says Heine, that a mortal man could write such 
romances as. Fouqué wrote, after the age of Don Quixote— 
sentiment, magic, and moonshine being their component parts, 
and rheumatism their unavoidable consequence. But there is little 
in the village stories that Don Quixote could laugh to death; 
they defy ridicule. Their author is by no means the dupe of his 
own fancies; neither does he lament over the past and strive to 
breathe life into it. And here let us remark how vain, and yet how 
inevitable, was that multifarious endeavour of pious Catholics 
and poetical souls, to restore, sixty years ago and since that time, 
the very form and pressure of the Middle Ages by dreaming them 
over again when the reality was gone. Like Eliseus, there was 
many a poet that laid his face on the dead child’s face, his limbs 
on the dead child’s limbs ; but unlike Eliseus, not one of them 
could bring it to life. The Church remained, because it was neither 
ancient nor medieval, but everlasting ; all else had been swallowed 
up or was shivering on the brink of dissolution. This Auerbach 
has seen with the intuition of a philosopher; his very picture of 
the Black Forest is a dissolving view; but he says emphatically, 
“Ts there not Democracy and the Future to kindle our enthu- 
siasm ?” 

Doubtless, we shall do wisely to ponder this, and to inquire 
what the decay of the chivalrous romance may signify, what 
may portend the appearance of real peasants instead of operatic 
shepherds and shepherdesses in our theatres. It is a momentous 
and patent fact that Germany has eschewed sentimentalism aud 
abstract philosophies, and is daily employed in physical experiments 
and in the manufacture of arms and armies. Germany was still 
medieval in Goethe’s day; she is now, in the fullest sense, 
modern. But Auerbach witnesses that she cannot remain 
modern always. This world of industries, democracies, social- 
isms, scepticisms, has no fixed point by which to keep itself 
from being carried onward, for it has no religion. Germany 
herself, the most learned and thoughtful of nations, has now for 
a hundred years been inventing ene, and the creed of her culti- 
vated minds (which is not in the least the creed of her multitudes) 
is, at best, Spinoza! Assuredly, that cannot last. It is melan- 
choly that no classical name from Lessing to Auerbach, on the 
literary roll of the Fatherland, has been Christian, except 
Schlegel’s—we mean, simply and dogmatically Christian, sub- 
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mitting to Revelation, and not sublimating it into a higher 
synthesis, But this should be taken as a cardinal fact in treating 
German history. And then we might. intend our thoughts a 
little to weigh its significance. Does it mean that a fresh 
religion is coming to the birth, heralded by sages, poets, and the 
men of the inductive sciences, a religion at once Pagan and 
Christian, chameleon-like changing its colours ; monstrously false 
because so alluringly persuasive? Or does it mean that 
dogmatic Protestantism having breathed its last, and the 
medizeval childhood of the race, being matured by the full posses- 
sion of science, art, and literature, of freedom and public law, 

into glorious manhood, the Germans will turn again towards the 
light “from Heaven—it has not been eclipsed “at all, it is only 
struggling with the dense vapours streaming up from earth— 
turn. again, we say, and walk in its presence, beginning a new 
Christendom with the unchanging Church? We may “hope or 
fear, according to our temperament ; better than either, we 
think, did our wisest men consider the phenomena in all their 
bearings, that judgment might be given after knowledge. We 

have yet to conquer the Sphynx of German Pantheism ‘by read- 
ing the riddle of German Literature; doubtless, not until we 
have read it aright, will the monster fling herself from the 


steep. 
Witiram Barry, D.D. 
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1. Histoire de VEglise de lu Corée. Par Cu. Datiet, mis- 
sionaire apostolique de la Société des Missions Etrangéres. 
Paris: Palmé, 1874. 

. A Forbidden Land: Voyages to the Corea. By Ernest 
Oprert. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 


3. Les Missions Catholiques. Lyons. 


7 


HE Corea has had no buok-making explorer. To have “ walked 
I across Africa” was, until now, a trifle compared to crossing 
that guarded and forbidden peninsula. Ernest Oppert, the most 
intrepid traveller who has visited its shores, can only give us 
after all an external account in his work and its recent trausla- 
tion, although he steamed to within twenty miles of the capital, 
and received, and was in turn received, by the natives in friendly 
intercourse during three coasting voyages. His account is the 
best description ‘of. the outward aspect of the Corea and its 
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people, but the missioners naturally tell more of the Corean 
character. Though by the national policy it has been, up to our 
own days, interdicted ground for every foreigner, the priests, 
who have given the Corea nearly a century of Christianity, have 
made it, however forbidden, a familiar land. It is the country 
whose very name, as Mgr. Berneux said, sends a thrill through 
every fibre of the apostolic heart. It is the land of martyrs. 

The physical character of the country has been its best defence 
against the stranger. Andrew Kim, the Corean priest and martyr, 
describes its northern frontier as a rampart of white mountains 
topped by a black barrier of forest. A similar mountain wall 
extends down the eastern coast, yet there are some fine ports 
towards the Sea of Japan. The south coast and the west, which 
is only two days’ steam or about four days’ sailing distance from 
Shanghai, is the usual ground for landing ; but reefs, shoals, and 
islands render these coasts almost inaccessible. The Corea -has 
long encouraged its neighbours in the belief that the little king- 
dom is barren. Any search for precious metals is forbidden, and no 
mining is allowed, except for Government use ; but Ernest Oppert 
states his decided conviction that no other country of the whole 
Asiatic continent approaches it in mineral wealth. And though 
the northern winter is excessively severe, the climate at other 
seasons brings forth, under little or no cultivation, the produce of 
southern Europe as well as of Asia. The surface of the country 
has an incredible appearance of having been tossed into hilly 
waves, close and pointed. The French priest’s remark, that it is 
like the sea under a gale, is borne out by the coast and river 
views of the traveller to the “ Forbidden Land.” He estimates 
its population as beyond fifteen or sixteen millions; the last 
census was seven and a half to eight millions, not counting the 
island population. Official corruption is so widespread that pro- 
bably but half the numbers were returned, so that the other half 
of the taxes might fall to the mandarins. There are eight pro- 
vinees, the two largest lying at the north. Christianity has 
taken root mostly in the southern and central provinces. Our 
account of the persecution will refer chiefly to that part of the 
peninsula, and to the capital, Saoul, “The King’s City,”’ which 
lies towards the west coast, on the Hang-Kiang River. Man- 
darins preside over the 320 districts ; and the walled towns are 
counted as upwards of sixty, with hundreds of small towns and 
villages. Even the capital is inferior to a Chinese city, and the 
walls of the towns are but ramparts built of loose stones. The 
size of the whole country is two and a half times that of Scotland, 
its area being about 79,400 miles. 

The king is absolute in the Corea; he chooses his own Ministry, 
and is assisted by three chief functionaries, the Admirable Coun- 
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cillor, the Councillor of the Right, and of the Left. The district 
authorities had the power of life or death until 1873, when the 
king revoked it to himself. He sends an annual embassy to 
Pekin, and a fair takes place on the northern frontier at the time 
of its return. Further than this there is no intercourse between 
the two nations, who hate each other as only jealous neighbours 
can. A merely nominal vassalage exists ; even centuries ago it 
was but aslender bond. The name of the Chinese emperor is 
chiefly used by the Corean Government, as in a smaller but well- 
known case the obliging Spenlow was wont to use Jorkins, who 
was out of the way, but warranted to be obdurate. Ernest 
Oppert was referred to the Court of Pekin because he was a 
private individual. Lately, Saoul has made a treaty with the 
United States without mention of Pekin, because diplomatists 
would have faced the senior partner and found he had nothing to 
say to it. 

The Corean race is physically superior to the Chinese and 
Japanese. It is derived from a fusion of the Mongolian and the 
Caucasian; and the two types are observable in the people. The 
upper classes have the fine oval features, the straight line of the 
nose, the intellectual and somewhat European aspect marking 
the Caucasian; their children are blue-eyed, and have auburn or 
fair hair. The mass of the people show Mongolian blood, having 
yellowish or brown skin, flat and broad features, high cheek- 
bones, and slightly oblique black eyes. The hair is twisted into 
a top tuft, but the head is not shaven round it as in Japan. 

The Corean language has a phonetic alphabet; it may be seen 
with the Pater Noster and Ave Maria in Dallet’s “ Histoire.” 
In 1871, at Shanghai, a Corean reader was published; and in 
1881, at Tokio, a French Corean grammar and a Corean-French 
dictionary. The language is of Mongolian origin; it has a 
slight resemblance to the Japanese, but the relation is extremely 
remote. Most of the upper classes have a reading, though not 
a pronouncing knowledge of Chinese, the official language of the 
State. They converse with strangers familiar with Chinese by 
writing on tablets, or by taking the hand and forming the letters 
with a finger on its palm. 

The houses are built of mud and lath, with windows of paper, 
and thatched with straw. The roof is too low for a tall Euro- 
pean to stand erect, and a mat on the earthen floor is often the 
only furniture. Some of the better houses are built in the 
Chinese style. In these, it is the custom to receive all comers 
freely in the outer rooms, where politics being tabooed as a 
dangerous subject, everyone tells news and gossip to everybody 
else at the highest pitch of the voice. To this custom is due the 
rapidity with which Christianity became known as a novel 
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doctrine before it had Christian teachers. Superstition abounds; 

in the household, the fire kindled centuries ago is kept burning 
lest the family ‘should die out; sacrifices are offered to dead 
relatives, and their tablets kept in the household hall of ancestors, 
as in China. The worship of ancestors is the chief expression of 
the State religion, and the Confucian doctrine of the five rela- 
tions—beginning with king and people, father and son—makes 
its moral code. ‘The worship of Buddha (Fo) prevailed until the 
fourteenth century ; the old pagodas are used as retreats for the 
literati; the bonzes become their servants. A flourishing trade 
is driven by sorcerers, mostly blind men; a guild of the blind 
beggars and magivians is a recognized institution at Saoul; and 
as in many other heathen lands the powers of darkness seem to 
supplement common trickery. A casual observer would see 
nothing of a native religion; in the “ Forbidden Land” we hear 
only of F neglected shrines, and for the josses of a large village a 
row of tree stumps cut into rough features, standing or fallen at 
the roadside and kicked about by the natives with shouts of 
laughter. The witness of the scene decided that the race is 
utterly without a religious sense, and attributed the want to the 
position of the bonzes, who are the lowest of the despised or 
despicable castes, and whose moral degradation is even lower 
than their nominal rank. As to Corean morality, the best that 
can be said for it is that it is no worse than that of the neigh- 
bouring heathen nations, while a care for their offspring is dis- 
tinctive of the Coreans, and there is not the sacrifice of infant life 
which prevails in China. Filial piety ranks as the supreme 
virtue: and Christianity has to overcome a great obstacle in 
combating the law, social usage, and misguided filial feeling, all 
of which compel the sacrifices to ancestors, The moral restraints 
of Christianity are not to the Corean so great a difficulty ; his 
own national law agrees with that of the Church in sanctioning 
marriage with one wife; but unfortunately in their pagan state, 
a licence of custom like that of China prevails among the whole 
race, up to the king with his harem. The mass of the people 
are discontented with the exclusive policy, and anxious for in- 
tercourse with strangers. They are simple and hospitable. He 
who goes amongst them with some medical knowledge and some 
musical skill is sure of their interest and friendship. On board 
the steamer, where the intrepid traveller received hundreds hos- 
pitably, they showed a passion for music. A violinist had to 
play till he was fairly exhausted; and when a common concertina 
was played, a grave and mighty mandarin flung dignity to the 
winds, and danced with delight. There exists, in consequence of 
isolation, a national vanity that makes westerns smile, “Go to 
sea!” is a word of contempt. And the garrison of Fu-san, whick 
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Japan maintained since her victorious invasions of the sixteenth 
century, was believed by the Corean rustics to be a colony of 
poor Japanese, admitted out of pity because Japan was not able 
to feed its people at home. 

The first Corean Christians belong to that period of the 
Japanese invasions. Taiko Sama had sent an army mostly 
Christian, such soldiers being chosen that they might be given 
the conquered territory, and remain banished, or in case of 
defeat be destroyed. A Japanese nobleman caused F. Cespedes, 
S.J., to be sent to the south of the Corea in 1594. He was 
not permitted to remain there long, and Corean exclusiveness and 
enmity between the conquered and the conquerors confined his 
ministry to the Japanese troops; but certainly we must look 
back to that time for the first Mass in the Corea. On the death 
of Taiko Sama the troops were withdrawn; they carried a vast 
number of prisoners to Japan, and several of these Coreans 
became martyrs in the persecution at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Amongst them were the family of Cosmo 
Takeya—the husband and wife and two children aged ten and 
three ; and the son of one of the highest officers of the Corean 
Court, Vincent Kouan Cafioie, was put to death, in 1626, with 
Jesuit martyrs, who at the place of execution received his vows 
as a member of the Society of Jesus. 

Nearly two centuries after, Christian books from Pekin found 
their way to the Corea through the returning embassy; amongst 
them was the Tien-tsou-sir-ei, or “True Principles about God,’’ 
by F. Ricci, S.J. One of the literati, Piek-i, was seized with 
ardour for the new doctrine, and while it was being discussed and 
criticized by philosophers, one native having found the treasure 
of truth, fled to a mountain cavern, and lived as the Corea’s first 
hermit, Hong-Iou-han-i, the Christian by desire. To learn more, 
Piek-i sent his friend Seng-houn-i to Pekin; the messenger 
returned as Peter Seng-houn-i, baptized by the Portuguese 
Bishop Alexander Govea, bringing a store of books and glowing 
accounts of the priests, churches, and worship of Pekin. “ We 
must spread religion,” exclaimed Piek-i; “we must spread it 
through the whole world!” The two became the first apostles 
of the Corea, preached, converted hundreds, baptized and sent 
forth new teachers—a Francis Xavier and an Aloysius Gonzago, 
the last of whom was to have the glory of martyrdom, 
The very next year persecution broke out; it has only flagged, 
never ceased, down to this day. Nor can we wonder that 
there were more apostasies than martyrdoms during the first 
years. “ When one thinks,” says the historian of the Corea, 
“ how, by a special dispensation of God, unique perhaps in the 
history of Christianity, this Church had been founded, had 
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grown and strengthened itself without the help of any pastor, the 
courage of its martyrs, the constancy of its confessors, its very 
existence, becomes a striking prodigy.” Ten years after the 
baptism of Peter Ni Seng-houn-i at Pekin, notwithstanding 
persecution and defection, “there were 4,000 Christians in the 
Corea. 

The new Christianity passed through one strange phase. The 
neophytes knew of the Mass and the sacraments, but they had not 
learned the necessity of apostolical succession to the priesthood. 
In helpless perplexity, a few of the chief men assumed 
priestly functions, imitated the Mass as best they could, heard 
confessions, and gave communion. The unquestioning fervour of 
the people was rewarded with fresh grace even for counterfeit 
ceremonies, and conversions multiplied fast. All at once a 
passage in one of the books awakened doubt. Then came a 
proof of the perfect honesty of purpose with which the whole 
huge mistake had been carried on. ‘The pseudo-priests ceased to 
exercise their office, told the people simply that they doubted if 
they had any authority, and sent to Pekin to inquire about 
ordination. When tbe answer was received, the Corean 
Christians had henceforth but one desire; in response to it, 
a Chinese priest was sent to them, James Tsiou, and they heard 
the veritable Mass at last, at the capital, on Easter Day, 1795. 
From that time became evident a most hopeful sign of Corean 
Christianity—the devoted attachment of the people to the 
priests who labour amongst them. Shortly after the Chinese priest 
arrived, one of the Christians, Mathias Tsoi, laid down his life for 
him, by delaying the official search of the house, shaving his own 
head, feigning ignorance of the language, and passing himself 
off as the Chinese stranger, until he believed the priest to be 
in safety. Martyrdom followed, June, 1795. The priest lived 
henceforth in concealment, yet with all the disadvantages of 
secresy his ministry in a few years increased the number of 
converts to 10,000. The persecution made many martyrs, and at 
this and later times there are traditions of miracles and instances 
of the gaolers witnessing to a mysterious light around the dead 
body—the body which, under the common torture of death by 
blows, had perhaps lost all human semblance. In 1799, died 
Lawrence Pak, whose martyrdom extended over eighteen months, 
and who received more than fourteen hundred blows. One 
morning the gaoler, who had seen him the night before covered 
with wounds, found him perfectly healed ; and, infuriated by 
what was set down to Christian magic, he strangled his prisoner. 
The name of Lawrence Pak is held in great veneration, and the 
district where he suffered, Hong-tsiou, ‘has been ever since noted 
for its Christianity. 
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In 1800, died a king of the Corea, whose life, it is said, a 
touch of the lancet would have saved. The person of the king 
is held so sacred that no one is permitted to touch him during 
life, nor even after death, when he is embalmed, laid in State, 
and buried, without direct touch of any hand upon the royal 
remains. After the king’s death, at appointed times, the whole 
population of the country turns, kneeling, towards Saoul ; and 
we have to speak always vaguely of “the King of the Corea,” 
for the royal name is not known till his successor gives it to the 
world ; a Corean speaking his king’s name would be held 
ouilty of sacrilege. After the five months’ mourning in 1800, 
the persecution became for the first time official, Its secret object 
was, in exterminating the new doctrine, to crush the powerful 
Nam-in family, many of whose members had embraced it. The 
priest, James Tsiou, was one of the martyrs of the famous year 
of martyrdoms, 1801. At death, he predicted that after thirty 
years there would be priests again in the Corea. The persecution 
had its touching episodes, too many to be named, such as the 
farewell of the two friends, Andrew Kim Koang-ok-i and Peter 
Kim Tai-t’soun, who made the first stage of their last journey in 
company, till the branching of the roads to their native districts, 
where they were to be executed on the morrow—parting, they 
assigned the next meeting-place, “ At noon, to-morrow, in 
heaven !” 

Year after year the Coreans sent a messenger by stealth to 
Pekin, imploring that a priest might come to them. They had 
to wait for thirty-two years. The French Revolution had been 
a disaster even to the remote East. The Church was impover- 
ished, her resources in France disorganized, and the supply of 
missionaries was inadequate to the missions already existing. 
The same sorrowful answer had to be returned, although the 
Coreans had transmitted a letter to the Pope at Fontainebleau, 
asking for succour, “a thousand and ten thousand times with 
tears of blood.” It is a melancholy fact that, during the long 
persecution, the first lay apostles of the country separated them- 
selves from their brethren, and denied the faith they had brought 
to the Corea, Piek-i, who had sent his comrade to Pekin, and 
had wished to convert the world, abandoned the faith in which he 
had borne the name of John-Baptist as the forerunner of the light. 
Peter Seng-houn-i, the first baptized Christian, who once brought 
back the tidings of great joy, after repeated apostasy and repen- 
tance, perished as a castaway, unless he found grace at the supreme 
moment; he died among Christian martyrs, and himself left the 
memory of a renegade. On the other hand, there are over- 
whelming numbers of instances of repentance after apostasy, and 
even of those who wiped out apostasy with their blood’ When 
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the martyr, Andrew Kim (of 1816), was led to the tribunal, he 
reproached a Christian woman, Agatha Magdalen Kim, who 
was going out, set free after denial :—“ You are losing a glorious 
chance. You are free; but for how many years have you life ?” 
Agatha stopped, acknowledged that the life she had saved might 
end to-day or to-morrow, and going straight back to the tri- 
bunal, she cried out that she was “a Christian more than ever.” 
She was dragged away as a fool, but she returned to the same 
spot, with the same word. At last the executioners fell upon 
her with a shower of blows, till “the flesh hung in rags and the 
bones were laid bare ;” and scarcely had they carried her to the 
prison when the penitent and martyr breathed her last. Nearly 
two years after, Andrew Kim, through whom she had won her 
crown, was martyred at Taikou (1816). So many martyrs are 
of identical name that a date becomes necessary to distinguish an 
Andrew Kim. Agatha is a favourite name for Corean women, 
as Andrew is for men; and we notice among the women martyrs 
many cases of vowed virginity,* and a persistent choice of bap- 
tismal names from the virgin saints. In 1819 died together as 
martyrs two virgin spouses, Peter Tsio, and Theresa, his wife, 
whose story carries us back to St. Cecilia of the early Church ; nor 
was this a unique instance among the Chritian marriages of the 
Corea. As the historian exclaims: ‘“ What may we not expect ot 
a people among whom religion produced such souls as these, such 
marvels, while it was yet hardly established amongst them, with- 
out priests, without sacraments, without sacrifice ?” 

In 1828, the Holy See detached the Corea from the diocese of 
Pekin, and appointed, as its first vicar apostolic, Mgr. Bruguiére, 
Bishop of Capsa, of the Société des Missions Etrangéres, to which 
society of missioners all the care of the Church of the Corea is due 
since that time. After a three years’ journey the first vicar apostolic 
died on the frontier of Manchuria and Corea. The second bishop, 
Mer. Imbert, crossed the frontier in the darkness of night (the 
hour generally chosen for entrance), at the close of 1837, and 
journeyed safely to Saoul, where two priests, M.M. Maubant and 
Chastan, had already arrived a few months before. From their 
arrival to the end of 1838, the number of Christians increased 
from 6000 to 9000. The year 1839 opened with high promise ; 
four Coreans were studying for the priesthood, and Corean boys 
had been sent to the seminaries in China. But the rule of events 
in the Corea seems to be that great hope is the prelude of disaster. 
Persecution broke out afresh, and at the end of the year there 
was not a priest and hardly a catechist left in the country. Mer. 





* Tradition tells of one virgin-martyr whose blood flowed white—St. 
Agnes again in the Corea, 
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Imbert, and MM. Maubant and Chastan, literally laid down 
their lives for their people, surrendering themselves at once in the 
hope of stopping the persecution. The three were declared 
Venerable at Rome, September 23rd, 1857. 

The persecution of 1839 differed from that of 1801, in being 
directed against the Christians with no shadow of a cause except 
their religion, while that of 1801 had broken out with some 
political colour; the powerful family of the Nam-in, who were 
chiefly of the new religion, were the object of enmity on the part 
of the regent of that time, and the fury of persecution abated 
when the Nam-in were crushed. But it had never entirely 
ceased ; the laws were always in force; the Christians had only 
been spared since, during lapses of peace, because they were 
despised as weak, ignorant, and thinned in numbers by death and 
apostasy. The first Corean Christians had been the learned, the 
esteemed ; it was now the turn of the poor and ignorant, whom 
Corean paganism despises, to astonish the pagan authorities by 
growing unawares to become the strength of the new religion, to 
give the Church intrepid martyrs and confessors, and to leave a 
memory held in honour. The Corean Government awakened to 
the fact that the religion of the foreigner, without the rich to 
lead it, was stronger than ever; and the persecution fell upon 
priests and people, until at the end of 1839 the bloodshed had 
been so great, that a kind of apologetic edict was published, 
setting forth those calumnies which the powers of evil seem to 
invent as readily to bring the nineteenth-century Christians of 
Corea to a death by blows and beheadal, as to bring the Roman 
Christians to the ancient amphitheatre. With the Corean year 
ending in the beginning of our year 1840, the fury of persecution 
worked itself out by the strangling in secret of most of the Chris- 
tians remaining in the prisons. In all 70 are known to have 
been beheaded ; about 60 more to have died under torture, in 
consequence of torture, or by strangulation. Of those who saved 
themselves by apostasy, the most took up at once again their 
Christian practices ; the word of the gaolers told that they knew 
it:— The Christians renounce their God only with the mouth ; 
the heart never changes.” ‘I'he result of the year’s persecution 
was that all the missioners were swept away, and most of the 
catechists. But the Christian religion was no longer despised ; 
it was recognized henceforth as a power amongst the people; and 
the manner in which the persecution had been borne, proved that 
the presence of priests had vastly strengthened the people ; apos- 
tasies were fewer; there was more heroism and more grace, 
because there had been more of the sacraments. 

On Sunday, August 17th, 1845, in the chapel at Kin-ka-ham, 
near Shanghai, the tirst Coreau priest, Andrew Kim, was ordained ; 
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he was one of the four who had been selected by Mgr. Imbert. 
After saying his first Mass, he set sail ina Chinese junk with the 
new missionary bishop Mgr. Ferréol, and reached the Corean 
shore in a few days. Dressed in native mourning, which covers 
the wearer’s face with a broad hat-leaf, and ensures his safety 
from being addressed, Mgr. Ferréol passed in disguise to the 
capital, There was the usual vast work to be done after the 
persecution. Great numbers of Christians were found partici- 
pating in the pagan ceremonies. Others had fled to the moun- 
tains and lived in remote settlements in poverty and concealment ; 
yet every year since the martyrdom of the three missioners, two 
hundred neophytes swelled the numbers of the proscribed religion. 
Independent of defection «nd denial, there is clearly something 
in the Coreans, taken as a nation, which realises vividly the pre- 
ciousness of eternal life, and braves temporal poverty or pain. 
The first Corean priest, Andrew Kim, died the martyr’s death 
after long imprisonment, September 16th, 1846, but one year 
after his return to his own land; it is said, and he himself be- 
lieved, that French ships unwisely threatening the coast were 
the cause of his sentence of imprisonment being closed pre- 
maturely by death. Other martyrdoms made the year memo- 
rable, yet notwithstanding the persecution there were over 3,400 
confessions counted by Mgr. Ferréol that year, and next year 
over 5,000; while in 1846 there were nearly a thousand adult 
baptisms, and in the following year nearly 800. “ If we had but 
liberty of religion even as it is in China,” the bishop wrote, “ we 
should see the Coreans crowding into the Church of Jesus Christ. 
May the Divine Shepherd bring them to His fold. Multitudes 
seem to be waiting to declare themselves the moment religion is 
free ; they are only held back by the fear of torture and death.” 
Early in 1853 the labours of Mgr. Ferréol came to an end. He 
was the first of the faithful priests of the Corea who escaped 
death by violence ; but when we read of his solitary mission, to 
which no aid could come, his long mountain journeys, his endur- 
ance of continual labour and travel day and night, his sufferings 
from the fiercest winters, the deepest poverty and the longest 
hours of toil the human frame can bear; when we find him at 
last a paralytic, “a corpse rather than a living man,” as he him- 
self was wont to say, we must acknowledge that there can be 
self-sacrifice even to martyrdom in life, as well as martyrdom in 
death. To his deathbed came the Abbé Maistre; for ten years 
he had been at the frontier trying in vain to enter the Corea, 
In September 1855 the next bishop entered, the renowned Mgr. 
Berneux, in the mourning dress, the usual travelling disguise of 
all the missioners. He had already passed many years in mis- 
sionary labour, and had borne torture and imprisonment, and 
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narrowly escaped death in Tonquin. We cannot wonder that the 
apostolic ardour of such a man, and his conduct under perplexing 
circumstances, are incomprehensible to some men of our day, who 
have not studied his motives and spirit, and who have not his full 
knowledge of the case that was before him at Saoul in 1866. 
The dynasty of Ni had lasted from 1397, in unbroken suc- 
cession, until 1864. When the last king died leaving no heir, 
Queen Tsio, the mother of a former king, according to the 
eastern custom of adoption, chose a boy a of thirteen to succeed 
him, and appointed the father of the boy to be Regent, The 
boy-king had had as his nurse a Corean Christian. There were 
at that time several Christians about the palace, and so far, in the 
Corea, has Christianity at times made its way to the highest 
ranks, that princesses from the Saoul palace were reckoned 
among the martyrs of 1801. In 1864 Queen Tsio sent a request 
to the missioners that they would offer sacrifices for the prosperous 
reign of her adopted son. There could not be higher hope than 
that with which the reign of the present king began. But his 
father, the Regent Tai-ouen-koun, was a hater of the Christian 
religion as of all things foreign; he has identified himself ever 
since with the most rigid policy of exclusion, and his jealousy of 
foreign influence vented itself upon his Christian subjects. In 
1866, Russian vessels appeared upon the north-east coast. The 
Regent intimated indirectly to Mgr. Berneux, that if he, being 
a foreigner, would send away the foreign war ships, there might 
be liberty of worship allowed. It must have cost Mgr. Berneux 
much sadness to return his answer—he of whom his coadjutor 
said that his love for souls would move mountains. Nevertheless, 
the answer had to be sent, through the same indirect channel ; 
he explained that the Russians were not of his religion, and he 
was not of their nation, but if the Government would but 
abandon its isolated policy, it would be possible to obtain the 
intervention of European Powers in such a case. It is easy for 
Ernest Oppert to dismiss Mgr. Berneux as a fanatic, and to say 
at this point that a grand opportunity was lost through a fear of 
the presence of sectarian missionaries. Mgr. Berneux was on 
the spot at the time; he alone knew all the possibilities and 
difficulties of his position ; and we cannot believe that a man 
who offered life and death for the people of the Corea, and who 
knew them by experience as he knew his own nation, would have 
lost any possible chance of obtaining their religious freedom. 
The desire of the missioners has always been that the country 
should cease to be “ A Forbidden Land; ” and we all know that 
sectarian societies will probably send their own contingent to any 
country that is open and safe.* The bishop’s reply to the Regent 


* The only Protestant attempt ever made upon the Corea was the 
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may well have implied his readiness to open negotiations with 
Europeans of his own nation and religion; but there was no 
further negotiation. He and his priests were imprisoned before 
there was any chance of trying influence through Western 
Powers. We must also remember that, of all human mendacity, 
there is none to match that of Corean officials. It is questionable 
whether the Regent would have ever given religious liberty ; and 
very questionable whether the promise was not a mere conversa- 
tional remark that was magnified on the way, and whether the 
bishop’s message had any hope of reaching him correctly. The 
persecution of that year swept away every priest from the Corea. 
The bishop, his coadjutor, and seven French missioners, suffered 
torture and death at Saoul. Mgr. Berneux, MM. Bretenniéres, 
Beaulieu, and Dorié on the 8th of March; MM. Pourthié and 
Petitnicolas on the llth; Mgr. Daveluy, MM. Huin and 
Aumaitre on Good Friday, March 30th. Mgr. Berneux, by the 
bastinado and puncturing torture, was reduced to a state which, 
in the record of his martyrdom, is told in the very words which 
described his Divine Master—“his body was one wound.” His 
priests shared individually the same trials. We can hardly hope 
to know what in any given instance a Christian has endured 
befure Corean execution. The execution itself was a barbarous 
ceremony. Four hundred soldiers formed a ring, in the midst of 
which, painfully, and amid insults, the condemned men were 
carried round several times to be exhibited, and then stripped of 
most of their clothing, with the body whitened with chalk, and 
the face smeared with sprinkling of water and ashes, they knelt 
in turn while six executioners went through a savage war dance, 
slashing ut the neck of the prisoner as they passed. Such are 
the details of Mgr. Berneux’s execution, to which the rest were 
similar. Mgr. Daveluy was left upon the ground, but half be- 
headed and suffering intolerable agony, while his executioner 
turned aside to haggle over his pay for the butchery. It is hard 
to realize that these are events of our own time, and that they 
happened but a few days’ distance from ports full of English and 
French shipping, and may happen again at any time while the 
Corean capital shuts out the world’s civilization. 

Three priests were still alive, MM. Ridel, Calais, and Feron. 
They remained hidden in caves of the mountains, in forests, or 
in the remote huts of the natives, whose bread of poverty was 





arrival of a ship off the coast, in 1827. The poor natives crowded on 
board, when they saw “ The Religion of Jesus Christ,” inscribed upon her 
standard ; they believed the priest was come at last. But at once by the 
word of salutation, they detected the snare, and returned to land. The 
missionary ship deposited packing-cases of bibles at a few points of the 
shore, and respecttully retired. 
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shared with them, until they effected an escape with a few 
Coreans to the Chinese coast. 

In his second voyage, Ernest Oppert heard with bitter regret 
that Corean Christians had been among the crowds he received 
during his first voyage, but they had found no chance of telling 
him of the persecution then raging. The captain of the Ymperor 
in the second voyage, landing one morning at daybreak, met 
natives who gave him a letter, which he brought to the traveller ; 
it was from Mgr. Ridel, saying he had heard of foreign ships off 
the coast, and imploring help for his brother priests and himself, 
who were fugitives among the mountains. After reading the 
letter the traveller saw on the shore two or three natives, who 
began to make the sign of the cross as a signal. He immediately 
went to shore with a letter, promising a safe refuge to the 
missioners if they could reach the Emperor ; but the natives, at 
their own request, were not taken on board then, as a crowd full 
of curiosity had collected. 

One of them sat down in a spot sheltered from the looks of the 
people, and wrote down the following: “Ego, Philippus, alumnus 
coreensis, secundum pactum cum duobus nautis heri ante mediam 
noctem veni in hunc destinatum locum, et tota nocte hic vigilavimus. 
In hac nocte post tenebras navicula veniret optimum erit, nunc etiam 
hic sumus.” It was certainly a remarkable sight to see this poor, 
rough-looking and worn out native sit down and indite Latin letters 

if he had done nothing else all his lifetime. 


One of the Coreans started at once with the answer; his 
journey would not end for some days. The three others were 
brought to the ship in a boat after dusk. 


It is almost impossible to describe the joy and the happiness of these 
poor people to find themselves, at least for a time, surrounded by 
friendly and sympathizing faces, and they hardly knew how to express 
their gratitude and thankfulness, and I must say it was a sight worth 
seeing to observe our lascar sailors, and all other hands on board, rush 
forward to meet them and shake hands with them—it was a spon- 
taneous tribute offered to the courage and disinterested conduct of 
these brave fellows. For forty-eight hours they had not tasted a 
morsel of food; being strangers in the neighbourhood they had not 
dared to ask for food for fear of the authorities 
really these rough-looking men, who so courageously braved all sorts 
of dangers and death itself to save their teachers from the fate which 
threatened them, deserved all praise for their self-devotion. 


Before the letter reached Mgr. Ridel, he had found a boat for 
Chefoo. The other two priests set out, journeying by night, to 
reach the Emperor ; happening to be misdirected they tailed to 
find the ship, but chanced instead upon a Corean junk in which 
they were taken to the Chinese coast. The owner of the junk 
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was a pagan, but he declared he would carry the two fugitives 
to freedom, so that other nations might hear of the wretched 
state of the whole Corean nation, and interfere to save his 
country from the tyranny of the Regent. 

In 1866 the Regent had declared that in ten years he would 
not leave a Christian alive in the Corea, The number of martyrs 
in the succeeding years will never be known. The Coreans gave 
Ernest Oppert, in his third voyage, names of persons and places, 
proving that from 10,000 to 12,000 had been put to death 
within the restricted knowledge of those districts. When the 
number of victims was embarrassing, pits were dug, and they 
were flung in alive and buried. Others were beaten to death 
with inhuman cruelty; and several unhappy apostates found 
their sentence unchanged, for it had become known that the 
apostate Corean was nearly always a Christian at heart, who 
would turn again to the religion of “the Lord of Heaven.” 
Numbers of them, after days of starvation, were passed through 
a room where a banquet was spread. To eat was the sign of 
apostasy ; and the wretched men who succumbed to hunger, had 
no sooner eaten and passed on, than they were struck dead 
beyond the farther door beside their martyr comrades. In another 
case a man under a storm of blows denied at last that he was a 
Christian; he was mocked by the savage order, “ More blows 
then, till he calls him a Christian again!” Beside the ten 
thousand martyrs, or it may be the thousands more, a scattered 
multitude died of starvation among the mountains, no less 
martyrs than those who had met death by violence of sword or 
club, or by that bone-breaking which is one of the most horrible 
of Corean tortures. The dying parents had to bear the prospect 
of leaving their children homeless and destitute of hope for the 
necessaries of life. The pagans were afraid even to give them 
food ; and the children of Christians died by the roadside. 

In 1859 there had been 18,000 Christians. In 1866 there 
were far beyond 25,000. It is supposed that half the entire 
number were swept away by the persecution. 

On the day of Pentecost, 1570, Mgr. Ridel was consecrated 
bishop in the church of the Gest, at Rome, many of the 
bishops assembled for the council assisting at the ceremony, 
which became singularly impressive when the bishop destined 
for the Corea exchanged the kiss of peace with the bishop whose 
life-work lay in the newly opened Japan. Mgr. Ridel, unable to 
return at once to his persecuted flock, journeyed from his place 
of consecration to the country of Manchuria, at the norther: 
frontier of the Corea, where he waited at “Our Lady of the 
Snow,” while he and his brother missioners were seeking 
entrance. The very year after the martyrdom of their nine 
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companions, the three survivors, Mgr. Ridel, M. Calais, and M. 
Féron had begun their attempts to re-enter the country. Every 
possible plan was tried in vain. In one of these, M. Féron had 
the traveller, Ernest Oppert, for his fellow-worker, the intrepid 
courage and political plans of the one coinciding with the zealous 
desire and apostolic fearlessness of the other. The plan sug- 
gested by the missioner was apparently wild and daring, but the 
practical mind of his political collaborateur saw that it was worth 
trying; and, as a matter of fact, it almost succeeded, and it 
proves M, Féron’s admirable knowledge of the king and people 
with whom he had to deal. Certain relics were known to be 
kept far from the capital, and the Coreans declared that these 
were held by the king in such superstitious veneration that, if 
they could be taken away for a time, he would agree upon any 
terms to get them back, and even open the country to foreigners 
rather than forfeit his future good fortune by remaining without 
the treasure. Ernest Oppert, the missioner, and a band of men, 
landed and marched inland to the spot where the relics were 
kept. They found the relic-house more strongly built than they 
expected, and they had to return in .time to reach a small inlet, 
before the tide left it shallow. Otherwise, it was the universal 
opinion of the Coreans, that the plan would have succeeded ; and 
it had been within a hair’s-breadth of being realized. ; 
The anxiety of the Christians for the return of their priests 
was all this time most touching. We hear of families changing 
their home, and risking danger and death by offering to receive 
a priest into the secrecy of their houses if he would but come ; 
or, in one letter of the missioners, it is told that two Corean 
Christians had brought a junk to the Chinese coast to take a priest 
back to their own land; and one of these men, to defray the 
expense of the voyage, had given absolutely everything he pos- 
sessed. But, by land or sea, all attempts proved fruitless, until 
1876, when MM. Blanc and Deguette made a successful en- 
trance, and offered the first Mass that had been said on Corean 
soil for ten years. After a special blessing from Pius IX., upon 
a fresh attempt, Mgr. Ridel entered safelyf too, in September 
1877. At the close of that year we hear of one bishop and four 
priests in the Corea—two in the north, two in the south, and 
one at the capital. The four priests were MM. Blanc, Deguette, 
Robert, and Doucet, who, like their bishops, were all members of 
the Société des Missions Etrangéres. The persecution had left 
only about one-half of the native Christians. Most of their 
books had been destroyed, and the knowledge of religious doctrine 
was fading fast. Most of them were reduced to a state of utter 
destitution ; they were still hiding among the mountains, where 
they had built hamlets of their own. But, poor as, they were, 
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ignorant and persecuted, their fervour was remaining yet, and 
their thirst to receive the sacraments. They journeyed ten, 
twenty, thirty miles, and far more, over the deep mountain snow, 
when they heard where the priest was to be found; for many of 
them there had been no sacrament or sacrifice for thirty years. 
The Church of the Corea was just being renewed and restored 
after the ravages of the long persecution, and the missioners, 
though in one place they might find the Christian people of a 
whole village timidly joining in the public superstitions of 
paganism, would at the next turn find the Faith kept with a 
steadfastness and purity that gave abundant consolation. Once the 
truth is received, there is in the Coreans a tenacity of character 
keeping it so devotedly that we can often see a visible reward. 
Thus, in 1876, one of the missioners found and baptized a very 
old woman, who had been a catechumen in 1839. She had been 
separated from the other Christians by the persecution of that 
year, and yet, after seventeen years, was found faithful, and had 
the joy of receiving the sacraments in her old age. She had not 
even known her Christian prayers in Corean, but could repeat the 
** Our Father” and “ Hail, Mary,” as she had heard the Chinese 
words ; and she had persevered in saying the rosary every day 
during all her years of isolation amongst a pagan people. 

At the close of January, 1878, persecution broke out again. 
The bishop had been ‘but a few months among his flock; his 
courier was captured with letters which told that there were 
European priests again in the country. Monsignenur Ridel was 
arrested at Saoul and imprisoned ; the whole household that had 
sheltered him were seized, and the house pillaged. The four 
priests of the provinces concealed themselves with great hardship. 
M. Doucet was for a whole day and night, in the depth of 
winter, in a freezing mountain cave ; afterwards he was at a safer 
distance. “It seems that God has given me a Corean face,” 
he wrote; “I can travel without fear”’? M. Robert buried the 
few things he wished to save, and journeyed away over snow- 
covered mountains, in defiance of fatigue, hunger, and thirst. 
At the inns he feigned illness, to get a meal undisturbed ; yet 
the fugitive priest not only said Mass every morning for a 
whole month, but travelled on from one Christian settlement 
to another, dispensing the sacraments and encouraging his people. 
He baptized several adults who presented themselves to him, 
even in the heat of persecution seeking to be made Christians, 
and professing their readiness to die. It was no empty boast ; 
rumour told news of death already ; he had heard of six martyrs 
in the south, and other reports proved that martyrdoms were 
numerous. 

Monsigneur Ridel was kept in prison at Saoul for nearly five 
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months. In June he was sent, under escort to the frontier, and 
set free in Manchuria. The French Minister at Pekin had 
brought the pressure of the Chinese Government to bear upon 
the Coreans for his release; and there is evidence that Japan 
had also interfered on his behalf, at the suggestion of the French 
Minister at Yeddo. It was said at Saoul that he had been well 
treated ; unfortunately there was only truth in the statement 
in a comparative sense ; he did not suffer the excessive ill-treat- 
ment, the revolting cruelty, which is common in Corean prisons, 
But his own account of the prison at Saoul shows us that, even 
with what the Corean Government considers good treatment, 
the fate of Christian prisoners is most miserable. During the 
first part of his captivity Monseigneur Ridel was introduced to 
prison life by spending the night with one foot in the stocks in a 
pestiferous cell. From his place of captivity he could afterwards 
hear the cries of other Christians put to the torture, and the 
raillery and laughter of the gaolers. He himself was plied with 
questions from morning till night by a crowd of underling 
officials ; some of the questions dealt with his doctrine and his 
entrance into the country, or the place where had last seen the 
other priests—a question which he refused to answer. Other 
demands show the childish belief of the natives in the capabilities 
of a European:—Could he send away the Japanese, who 
threatened to make war? they asked; could he build a 
steamer ? 

The latter part of his imprisonment was endured in an infec- 
tious cell, dark and narrow, where he and many other prisoners, 
chiefly Christians, sat all day upon straw in their places by the 
walls. He kept count of the Sundays by marks on the wall, and, 
having his ring still hidden with him, he was able to celebrate 
Easter by giving the episcopal benediction to his people, at a 
moment when one pagan prisoner was absent and the other 
asleep. Fettered in their places, the Christians could not confer 
with each other, and could only kneel to pray in the deeper dark- 
ness of night. At the other end of the cell, a woman, who had 
apostatized, lay in fever at the point of death. She contrived to 
give the bishop a sign of her repentance, and he from his place 
returned a sign of absolution ; her recovery followed at once. But 
bad as this cell was, with its scant gleam of light through a small 
barred opening inthe roof and with its door barred and abandoned 
at night so that in case of fire all must have perished: miserable 
as existence must have been there, with foul air, food enough 
only to keep life lingering, aad a lease of one place against the wall 
day and night upon straw that was but a lair for rats and other 
vermin ;—bad and miserable as all this was, it was not the worst 
that Christians have had to suffer in Corean prisons. Outside 
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the cell door was a courtyard. Directly opposite was the house 
where the dead were left till they could be carried at night beyond 
the ramparts. A third side of the courtyard was formed by the 
long cell called the thieves’ prison, There a vast number of men 
lay fettered, with hardly room to stir without displacing each 
other, and kept under a system of torture by blows and starva- 
tion, of which one cannot read without a shudder. Even sleep 
was denied them ; it was part of the cruel delight of their gaolers 
to remain all night and keep them awake by pain; and when 
they were permitted to take a breath of air in the courtyard, the 
prisoners in the cell with Mgr. Ridel could see these wretched 
men come out scarcely able to walk, and worn to skin and bone. 
Many Christians were thrown into that terrible prison of thieves ; 
the barbarous treatment there made life more horrible than death ; 
and doubtless in the persecution of 1839, when it is a notable 
fact that most of the victims were imprisoned but not executed, 
far more was actually suffered than during persecutions in which 
the penalty of death was given freely ; and even if we except those 
who died in consequence of actually inflicted torture, the martyrs 
who perished under prison life must have been many. Of some 
of these nameless martyrs, so late as the year 1878, the short but 
terrible history is given in a few words that occur casually in 
Mgr. Ridel’s narrative of his imprisonment; they might stand 
for the acts of martyrdom of an indefinite number more. Into 
the cell where he was, three Christians more were brought :— 


They were poor cultivators of the soil, robust and strong. After 
fifteen days in the prison they were not to be recognized, so much had 
they suffered from that confined life and insufficient food. When we 
were not watched we passed a part of our rice to them. Three times 
they were taken out to be tortured. They came back trembling, 
scarcely able to-breathe. Later on they were transferred to the prison 
of thieves. On the 12th of May two of them died there, of ill-treat- 
ment and starvation. 


One day the rumour came to Mer. Ridel that he and his 
fellow-Christians were to die on the morrow: they prepared 
for martyrdom with joy and resignation; but it proved to be 
only one of many false reports. He was to live to part sorrow- 
fully from the remaining prisoners, to be conveyed to Man- 
churia, where a rapturous welcome awaited him, and to realize 
that his sufferings in the foul den at Saoul had left him with all 
his missionary ardour unchanged, but with strength gone and 
health broken down. In June, 1878, he was free. In February 
of the following year the authorities at the palace wished to be 
encumbered no more with Christian prisoners, and all those then 
remaining in the prisons of Saoul were strangled ; probably the 
number is quite unknown; some heard at the time of the death 
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of ten, others of eight—two men and six women. Several had 
already died of sickness and privation. Of these was John Tchoi, 
an old man, in whose house the bishop had been arrested, and to 
whom the last thoughts of Mgr. Ridel were given when he was 
quitting the prison in extreme anxiety for those he left behind. 
He had been assured again and again that when he, their master, 
was gone, the Corean Government meant to set free all the 
Christians without fear, and restore them to their homes; and 
on this assurance he had accepted his release. The promise was 
as false as any of the other fictions with which Corean gaolers 
amuse themselves at their victims’ expense. Those who had not 
died off before the following February, were secretly despatched 
by strangulation. That same year, 1879, M. Deguette was 
arrested; he was treated with comparative leniency and sent 
across the frontier. These two decisions of the Corean Govern- 
ment, substituting banishment for death, seemed to indicate a 
change of policy ; at least they established a merciful precedent, 
for the principle of precedent has great weight in Corean law; 
and they hinted that the action of France had at last some effect 
towards the protection of subjects. Again, in 1881, a priest was 
arrested ; this time it was M. Liouville, one of the three new 
missioners whom Mer. Ridel, on his release, found ready at the 
frontier, waiting to make an entrance. M. Liouville was seized 
by soldiers, who were searching for a thief. Finding what 
capture they had made instead, they sent for instructions to 
Saoul, and meanwhile kept him under arrest, but allowed him to 
say Mass, and give the sacraments to his people—a circumstance 
which in itself proves that last year the Corean Christians had 
no longer to keep their faith in absolute secrecy, or to show it at 
the risk of leading the life of hunted beasts in forest and cavern. 
M. Liouville fully expected that the decision of the Government 
would at least be banishment; but—wonderful to state—orders 
came that the troops should set him free, and should not molest 
him. This event of March, 1881, most significant of the good 
will of the Government at that time, was not heard of in Europe 
until eleven months after. His letter to Mgr. Ridel was not 
despatched till the beginning of the next Corean new year, one 
month later than the western year, a time at which intercourse 
is safe and easy, through the northward journey of the embassy 
from Saoul to Pekin. The news gave the highest hope for the 
future of the Corean missions. It was more than peace; it was 
toleration of the religion of the foreigner, and various pending 
treaties with Foreign Powers implied that the immemorial era 
of exclusiveness was passing away for the Corea, as it has passed 
for China and Japan. Betore surmising the effect of later events 
upon the hope roused by the news of last year’s events, we may 
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look at the few facts known with regard to the Corean Court 
and policy during the period since 1866, while the missioners 
were effecting a return, and while the persecution was continuing 
rather than beginning afresh. 

The outburst of persecution in 1866 was followed by an inef- 
fectual French expedition under Admiral Roze. After one or 
two exploits, such as the taking of an evacuated coast-town, the 
admiral retired, under the impression that he had done his duty 
of retaliation ; and the Corean troops, with amazement, saw him 
retire, and believed henceforth more than ever that the universe 
of foreigners would be powerless against the Corea, for had not 
the Corea beaten off the navy of France? In 1871, the United 
States made the same show of retaliation, after some American 
shipwrecked vessels had been destroyed on the coast, and their 
crews ill-treated. Probable the Americans did not count upon 
the resistance the Coreans were able to make. The ships with- 
drew, and the Coreans were further strengthened in their con- 
tempt for the military power of the foreigner,—the western 
barbarians, or western devils, as they call the rest of the world. 
Had not they defeated all the strength of France and America? 
No wonder the story increased as it ran. The arrogance that 
sprang from this little delusion of the poor Coreans, was very 
injurious to the interests of our missions. It has always been 
the opinion of the priests of the Corea that foreign vessels, when 
they come to harass the shores, and then to shrink away sea- 
ward, are probably the harbingers of fresh vengeance upon the 
foreigner who happens to be carrying his life in his hand upon 
Corean soil. But, at the time of these two expeditions, there 
were no priests in the Corea. Vengeful ill-feeling was strength- 
ened to keep them out, and to bide their possible presenze. It 
is touching to hear how some of the Corean Christians made 
their way to the American war-ships, and asked if they had not 
brought the long-expected priests. In 1873, a report spread 
that the young king had been assassinated. It was untrue, 
but the foundation was that in November there had been a 
revolution in the Government. Two nobles, Tchoi-ik-hieuni 
and Hong-si-hieungi, with the help of the Queen Tsio, (who had 
adopted the king in boyhood) conspired to throw the Regent out 
of power, because, as the Queen complained, she was the rightful 
m»ther of the nation, and he was putting all her people to death 
—a word which well indicates the extent of the Christian religion 
and the fury of the persecution. The Queen resorted to a 
strange expedient, common enough as a token of grief in the 
East. She refused all sustenance, and, by her sufferings, per- 
suaded the young king to take the power which would be put 
into his hands by a revolt at the palace. He agreed. The 
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Regent was expelled from the city. The boy-king of 1866 
declared that he was now a man and would rule for himself. 
He changed almost all the governors of provinces, and a great 
number of the mandarins, and chose new Ministers. His first 
speech in council restored the coinage, took away the heaviest of 
the taxes, and abolished the arbitrary tax to which hitherto the 
rich were liable. He also reserved to himself the right of life 
or death, and promised to remove the prohibition which had 
excluded goods of European manufacture. The whole event tells 
that the union between the king and his mother by adoption, 
was still one of great influence for the queen; and we may 
remember her favourable leanings towards the Christian religion, 
her belief in its sacrifice, and the fact also that the earliest ideas 
of this king were received from a Christian woman. He was 
yet young. His first speech shows a spirit of reform, and an 
energy towards justice and mercy, that must have favourably im- 
pressed his people. On hearing of it, Mgr. Ridel tried to send 
from beyond the frontier a petition in favour of the Christian 
religion. He had a plan for transmitting it to the young king’s 
own hands, but his emissaries failed in finding the Christian 
intermediary through whom it was first to pass. Unhappily the 
character of a king at Saoul cannot be trusted to realize its early 
promise; and if the present king is preserving anything of his 
youthful power and sense of justice, he must be an exception to 
his race. In a letter of the martyred Abbé Pourthié, there are 
a few words accounting quite sufficiently for the sameness that is 
recognizable in the reigns of the monarchs at Saoul. It is said, 
he wrote, that if a young king shows too much strength of 
character, a certain drug is administered to him in a drink to 
soften and debase his intellect; but there is no need of such a 
story, the Abbé Pourthié comments ; he is debased enough very 
soon by a life spent in the depths of a harem, and for the most 
part in a state of drunkenness. Certainly again and again in the 
recent history of the Corea, the king’s reign reaches the same 
end; he is imbecile and half-dead; in one case the people believed 
their king to be dead, and clamoured for him to show himself, 
and they were shown, with much State and pageant, a miserable 
figure that could hardly move, resting in a palanquin. With 
such facts in other successive reigns, we can only hope that 
there is a little more strength of character in the present king 
than in his predecessors. As we shall presently see, however 
feeble at Saoul, he is doing more than any one else has done to 
open his country to the outer world. In October, 1877, the letter 
of one of the missioners contained some palace news, that throws 
on his character the latest light we have. The report at that 
time was that the young king was wanting in energy, and lived 
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in dread of assassination, frightened by phantoms as much as by 
real dangers. He kept the palace guarded; and slept at night 
with three lights burning, probably through terror of spirits 
rather than of human assailants. But his greatest terror of all 
was, that the Corea might be forced into war. When Japanese 
ambassadors came, he said to Queen Tsio: “They must have 
come to tell me to join the Christian religion; well, to escape 
going to war, I would be a Christian,” ‘“ What!” exclaimed 
Queen Tsio—“a religion that does not recognize the five natural 
relations! Think what you are saying.” ‘ Yes,” he persisted, 
with the desperation of fear, “‘ if the Japanese want it, I shall be 
a Christian.” His wife, the young Queen Min, was said to be 
as superstitious, but to have more character, and to govern 
through him. She gave away daily large sums of money to 
sorcerers and to the blind guild, the magicians of the capital, to 
avert calamities and keep away evil; the sums of money thus 
wasted were at times so large that the popuiace were discon- 
tented during the famine, and began to clamour against the daily 
doles to sorcerers. The irreconcileable enemy of this superstitious 
but active young queen was from the beginning the Regent, 
whose influence she supplanted ; and though he had been expelled 
from the Government, and had no part in palace management, 
he still contrived to remain powerful. He had returned to the 
capital in 1875, when there had been again a false report of the 
king’s death. Early in 1876 a treaty was signed with the 
Japanese. Its wording proves that up to that date the effect of 
the sixteenth century wars had remained upon the Corea; for 
the first article is, that the Corea should be henceforth recognized 
as an independent State, and should no more pay tribute to 
Japan. Article 2 gave Japanese commerce access to three ports, 
the first of which was to be Fusan, and the other two were to be 
chosen after fifteen and twenty months. After the treaty, 
Japanese commerce was still insignificant, and for a long time its 
only channel was Fusan: the other ports do not appear to have 
opened as early as the treaty promised. Article 5 agreed that 
no obstacle should be placed by Corean officials in the way of 
commerce between the two nations; that a Corean Legation 
should be established at Yeddo, and a Japanese Legation at 
Konfa. 

The close of the next year, 1877, saw the Corea suffering from 
one of its frequent famines. The people in the provinces were 
selling their daughters for a few coins as slaves and servants; 
the soldiers at the capital broke into revolt, and rioted for their 
allowance of rice. The Coreans declared, and it was written in 
the letter of one of the missioners who had then returned to the 
country, that, if during the famine European ships laden with 
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rice had approached the coast, they would have been well received, 
and friendly relations might have begun. But the chance passed 
by. The only ships that neared the Corean coast were three, of 
nationality unknown, but European, which appeared near Ouen- 
san, the finest of the ports. Their request for provisions was 
refused by the natives ; probably they could not have granted 
it; the ships opened fire, and the population fled, panic- 
stricken. Such is the manner in which, again and again, the 
Europeans have recommended themselves to ignorant nations, 
of whose enmity or churlish exclusiveness they afterwards 
complain. 

In the autumn of 1877, the Japanese Legation withdrew from 
the Corea, saying that they had received insulting treatment, 
and that they would come back in April to teach the Coreans 
honesty and politeness. This threat caused the panic of the 
young king at Saoul, and also the demand made to Monseigneur 
Ridel when he was in prison next year, and when he was asked 
to oblige the king by the equally possible tasks of building 
a steamer and keeping away the Japanese. The quarrel 
righted itself like many other quarrels between the two 
countries ; not even China has had such intercourse as Japan 
with the Corea; yet it has always been a jealous friendship. 
It is well known that since Japan learned something of the 
Western arts of war, the old ambition to annex the Corea has 
revived in the Island Empire. The same ambition is attributed 
to Russia, whose territories approach the peninsula on the north. 
Only two years ago Russian officers were making reconnaissances 
off the coast, and had the Chinese Empire entered upon the war 
then impending and failed, the Corea was to have been part of 
the price. The fear of hastening a war with China has kept 
Russian plans from taking definite shape; otherwise the rich 
peninsula might before now have been added to Russia in Asia, 
and it would have afforded the conqueror the prize of some fine 
ports towards the Pacific. Diplomacy was chosen instead of war ; 
Russia has been one of the Powers that has made strenuous 
efforts during the last few years to obtain treaties of commerce 
with the Corea, but her diplomatic efforts, like those of 
England, the United States, Italy, and France, all failed until 
lately. In the present year diplomacy has been fortunate. Last 
May Commodore Schufeldt, of the United States navy—who 
was keeping a fleet of ironclads in a Japanese harbour, in case 
verbal argument should fail—succeeded in concluding a commer- 
cial treaty with the Coreans. The main point conceded was that 
merchants might land their goods and sell them, but all travelling 
into the interior remained interdicted as before. Two Europeans 
—one of them an American to negotiate this treaty, the other a 
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member of the Chinese Civil Service—had returned to the Corea 
early in the year with the embassy from Pekin; this in itself 
was an unheard-of event. According to a Shanghai telegram, 
Mr. Maude, of the Chinese Legation, had entered the Corea to 
obtain the signature of a treaty arranged by Sir Thomas Wade; 
and it has lately been stated in Parliament that at the moment 
of the recent revolt at Saoul, Admiral Wallis was on the point of 
concluding a commercial treaty hetween England and the Corea. 
A German treaty has been signed, but the negotiations of France 
are reported to have failed as yet, because certain privileges were 
required for the French missioners. 

Even with the refusal of the definite demands of France, and 
even if the treaty privileges did not open the interior of the 
country by law, all this appeared to be the certain inauguration 
of atime of peace and civilization for the Corea, of safety for 
missionary labour, and the rapid spread of Christianity. But at 
the very time of our greatest hopes the news of the revolt of the 
23rd of July has thrown all into uncertainty. At first the assas- 
sination of the king was reported. It is a frequent rumour in a 
land where there are deep palace secrets, political intrigues, and 
little facility for the spreading of news beyond the frontier. 
Afterwards that report was contradicted. The second statement 
was that the king was the only inmate of the palace who had 
escaped massacre; that the heir to the throne, the queen, and 
several dignitaries and thirteen Ministers had suffered death ; 
that an onslaught had been made upon the Japanese, several of 
those resident in the capital being put to death, while the 
Japanese Legation was attacked, and the envoy and consul 
narrowly escaped in a British ship to Nangasaki. It appears 
certain that the whole outbreak was provoked by a faction of the 
nobility, incensed by the change of policy which was opening 
the ports to foreigners. Probably the ex-Regent had the deepest 
share in the revolt ; he has been always characterized by enmity 
to the king’s Ministers since his own expulsion from power in 
1878, and his abhorrence of “ the foreign barbarian” is as well- 
known as his recklessness of human life among his own people. 
A successful revolt, inspired by the ex-Regent, is an event of the 
worst augury, and the attack upon foreigners in the persons of 
the Japanese, the most numerous foreigners upon Corean soil, 
implies a possibility of great danger for our missions and for the 
native Christians. The best we can hope is that the danger, 
however great, has not, as in 1866, a long lease of time to 
run its course. With the first news of the massacre at the 
palace, and the attack upon the Japanese Legation, news also 
arrived that the Japanese war ships were steaming up the river 
to Saoul. It was a strange turn of fortune, for Japanese officers 
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at the Corean capital had lately been teaching the arts of modern 
warfare, and the use of rifled cannon, Fortunately, as in former 
ceases, the quarrel with Japan has already been adjusted peaceably, 
by the payment of an indemnity with a promise of compensation 
to the Japanese residents. As to the Western Powers, at the 
worst, if diplomacy be baulked, it is clear that the Corean 
gates will before long be broken down. Even the iniquitous 
opium war of 1842 brought blessing indirectly to China, through 
establishing the Europeans there on a safer footing ; and in these 
days, by diplomacy or by warfare, Corean exclusiveness, the great 
shelter of persecution, must soon come to an end. 

There will then be a rich harvest for the Catholic missions, in 
that field that of all others is so white. It is a country never 
worked thoroughly—never except in stealth and by a few, and 
yet so prolific has it proved in the heroism of uncounted martyrs 
that it has a name of glory in the universal Church. Freedom 
would mean a generous conversion, the worthy fruit of the seed 
sown by so many martyrs. ‘If we once enjoyed religious 
liberty,” wrote the martyred bishop, Mgr. Berneux, speaking of 
his mission alone, “I do not hesitate to say that we should have 
annually more than a thousand conversions. The people of the 
Corea show a strong disposition to embrace the faith; if you 
show them the truth, it rarely happens that they refuse to follow 
its light, no matter what it may cost them.” A witness from a 
very different point of view, Ernest Oppert, gives the same 
testimony ; he states it as “an observation founded upon many 
years experience—that among all Asiatic nationalities, there is 
probably none more inclined to be converted to Christianity than 
the Corean.” 
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Art. VII.—TAINE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par H. Tatng, 
de l’Académie Frangaise. Onziéme Edition. Paris. 1882. 


Q* hundred years ago, the great historian of that time 
paused in his study of the decline and fall of ancient 


civilization to inquire, with anxious curiosity, whether Europe 
was threatened with a repetition of those calamities which for- 
merly oppressed the arms and institutions of Rome. After a 
survey of every possible source of danger, and an admission that 
there might be fear from some yet unknown barbarian tribe, he 
concluded that men might confidently hope for the uninterrupted 
advance of the wealth, the happiness, and perhaps the virtue, of 
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the human race. We all know how far the facts have answered 
to Gibbon’s confident forecast. Within ten years, one of the 
most impartial observers of the Revolution replied :—‘“ The Huns, 
the Heruli, the Vandals, and the Goths, will not come from the 
North, or from the Euxine: they are in our midst ;” and in 
twenty years more, these invaders had overrun the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, and altered the future history of the world. 

Nor was Gibbon alone in his ignorance of what was about to 
happen. In the very country where these calamities broke out, 
and even after they had begun, philosophers, statesmen, poets, 
and men of the world, were all agreed that the true home of 
every virtue was to be found among those lower classes who 
were then involving them in one common ruin. Here and there 
only a solitary preacher, accustomed to look beyond the horizon 
of this world, importunately disturbed the choras of believers in 
the perfectibility of the human race, by his denunciations of woe 
to a society which was past recovery, and which was rushing on 
to its destruction. He preached, indeed, to deaf ears and to a 
faithless generation ; yet not in vain, if we may learn not to 
reject the like warnings. His prophecies were the hardly-seen 
eddies, betokening the swiftness of that mighty stream, as it 
hurried towards the rapids; or, like the voices of Tiresias and 
Cassandra, they were the foreshadowings of the awful drama 
whichw as then opening. For such in truth is the Great Revo- 
lution—not a play after the modern type, but a tragedy like 
those of old Greece. Nothing is wanting to the perfect resem- 
blance,—even the unities of time and place, so dear to French 
playwrights, are observed, while the passions and the very persons 
of the actors seem to us preternaturally overstrained. Above all, 
the plot and motif are Greek. The scene opens upon an ancient 
and brilliant Court, confident in its inheritance of a thousand 
years, and, like C&dipus or Pentheus, rejecting the warnings of 
the seers in its over-weening pride. Meanwhile we, the audience, 
know that these forebodings will be more than fulfilled, that 
already 
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and that the end of the play will be horror and ruin. This 
would be indeed enough to rouse our keenest interest ; but there 
is more beyond. We have seen the first, perhaps the second, 
day’s play, but the end is not come yet. The benches of the 
theatre are filled with eager spectators ; but the future is as dark 
to them as it was to their fathers, and they know not how the 
Divine Author will close his awful trilogy, and vindicate his ways 
with men, What wonder, then, that the theme is fascinating to 
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all? If men would be roused to admiration of deeds of high 
emprize and lofty virtue, or to loathing of violence and crime, 
here they are in plenty and in their extremes ; or, if more reflec- 
tive, they would look into futurity, and, perchance, try to guess 
at the next page of the world’s tale, they can only do so by 
studying the causes of that great catastrophe, and seeing if they 
are not still at work. With such sources of deepest interest, 
what wonder if the French Revolution continues to be one of 
the chief studies of historians, each of whom, after his fashion, 
describes its terrible course, and draws his own moral therefrom. 
Hitherto, at any rate in France, it has been found that writers 
have been too near to the events they narrate to describe them 
with perfect impartiality. They may be great historians in spite 
of this—de Tocqueville is no more impartial than Tacitus or 
Thueydides—and their aceount will probably gain in vigour and 
brilliancy for being one-sided, but it can hardly be resorted to by 
those who wish simply to acquire the most accurate information 
on the subject. The time, however, seems now to have come 
when the Revolution can be examined sine iva et studio by a 
Frenchman, who has apparently begun his investigation with no 
preconceived political theories, but with the single desire to 
discover the truth. For such a writer M. Taine clearly is, and 
this single merit seems to have ensured the great popularity of 
his work in France, in spite of defects of style and arrangement 
which would be fatal to any other of hiscountrymen. His work, 
indeed, is very far from attaining that perfection of order and 
form, at which Frenchmen, above all others, aim, and which they 
most nearly reach. We are far from the “ facundia” and 
“lueidus ordo” of de Tocqueville, which made that great author’s 
works such easy reading, while they impressed his conclusions on 
the memory. The reader, as well as the writer, is oppressed in 
M. Taine’s work by the multiplicity of details, while these are 
not relieved by any clear and lucid summary of the result of his 
investigations. This, however, he urges beforehand in his 
defence, is precisely what he desired to do; he wished not to 
impose his conclusions upon his readers, but to leave them to 
draw their own. Another defect almost equally injures his 
book as a work of art. We did not look here for the flowery 
style of a Lamartine or a Chateaubriand—we should have been 
sorry to be condemned to read it—but we might fairly expect 
that one of the illustrious Forty of the French Academy would 
do his best to sustain the classical character of the language he 
has been selected to control. Instead of this, his style is uncon- 
ventional and full of new and familiar words, hardly becoming 
the dignity of the Muse of History ; while the honest indigna- 
tion with which the crimes of revolutionary heroes inspire him, 
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somewhat loses its effect in the long sentences of rather feminine 
invective (and French is a very fertile language for scolding) 
which be pours forth. But, when we have remarked on these— 
after all, very secondary—points we have little else but praise for 
the werk. Perhaps its greatest merit is its perfect impartiality. 
We shall, perhaps, have occasion presently to point out several 
matters in which we believe M. Taine to be mistaken ; but, if 
so, we do not doubt that he has fairly drawn what seemed to 
him the eorrect inference from the facts before him. Next, his 
enormous industry, and the assistance he has received from the 
officials of the National Library and archives of France, have en- 
abled him to read a great mass of official reports, accounts, 
letters, and statistics, from which he has extracted so many 
interesting details, that he is fully justified in claiming that “the 
History of the Revolution had not previously been written.” He 
has sueceeded thus in giving us a view of the condition of all 
classes under the ancien régime, less vivid and picturesque, 
but more detailed and more trustworthy, than those which 
Macaulay has drawn for England in the seventeenth century. 

But it is time for us to proceed to a more detailed account of 
the book; and in doing sa, we propose only to dwell on those 
main features of the catastrophe which M. Taine has placed in a 
new or stronger light, reserving, for a more detailed separate 
examination, the account which he gives of religion and of the 
Church in France. 

The work—as yet incomplete—is divided into three parts. In 
the first, the author describes all those elements of the ancien 
véqime which made its ruin inevitable and imminent; in the 
second, he details the uncertain, contradictory, and suicidal 
attempts to build up a new order of things upon the remnants of 
that which was dying; while, in the last part, he shows how a 
very small minority of criminals and fanatics, by virtue of 
knowing their object and being prepared to risk all for it, con- 
quered France and deluged it in blood. 

In his study of the ancien régime, Taine confines himself 
almost entirely to the social conditions which led to the Revolu- 
tion. He thereby avoids clashing with de Tocqueville, whose 
account of the political causes of the catastrophe is so admirable ; 
yet the two are so intimately connected, that both works should 
be read together by any one who desires to have a complete view 
of pre-revolutionary France. But, as the state of a society is 
the resultant of many causes, among which its government is 
only one of the principal, we are brought a stage nearer to the 
Revolution by our author than we were before. 

Probably the most striking example of the retributive justice 
which despotism had worked out for itself, was to be found in 
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the case of the king. After Louis XIV. had ended the struggle 
between the sovereign and the nobles, he set before them, in 
place of any useful function in the State, the position of mere 
ornaments of the most brilliant Court ever known, as the highest 
object of their ambition. This degradation was so eagerly 
accepted by the aristocracy, that life became insupportable to 
them away from the Court; a sentence of banishment was 
almost like death; and (to take a slight but characteristic 
instance), “it was a matter of politeness to leave the royal 
presence before another person, since he who came last enjoyed 
the sight of the king longest.” We will not dwell upon the 
minute ceremonial prescribed for the life of such a Court, or 
the five series of persons who had the right of entrée during the 
course of his dressing when rising in the morning, every detail 
of which was regulated by an inexorable etiquette; or the 
reverence paid even to his table and his bed. It is enough to 
say that his whole life had to be spent in public, surrounded by 
at least one hundred of the nobility, and in the observance of 
a ceremonial from which he could only seek some relief in the 
chase. Such a burden seemed so intolerable to other sovereigns, 
that Frederick II. used to say, were he king of France, his first 
act would be to appoint some one else to officiate in his place. 
A more serious drawback than the tediousness of such a life, was 
the waste of time and energy which it involved. Louis XV. 
could spare at most one hour a day for business, and it was 
thought a great proof of application that Louis XVI. devoted 
three or four hours a day to his Ministers or his Council, save on 
the many days given up to hunting. Meanwhile the central- 
izing tendency, which had been at work since the Middle Ages 
had (as M. de Tocqueville showed) reached the height which still 
prevails; and it would have needed the energy of a Frederick or 
a Napoleon to have administered a despotism which undertook 
all the functions of government for twenty-five millions of men. 
It would be strange, indeed, if a young inexperienced king had 
been able to do more than Louis XVI; to introduce from time 
to time a few improvements, to modify a few unimportant laws, 
while leaving the chief abuses of government unaltered. This 
inability is most strangely marked in the expenditure of the 
royal household. The magnificence of the Court could of course 
not be kept up without a large staff of officers and servants, and 
we are told that there were 4,000 persons on the civil estab- 
lishment of the king, and 9,000 to 10,000 on his military 
establishment. In his personal expenditure Louis XVI. was 
economical, simple, and even saving ; but he was accessible to the 
importunities of his courtiers, and, above all, to the caprices of 
the queen. He distributed highly-paid sinecures and pensions 
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without even any nominal reason ; paid the debts of his courtiers 
and of his family; even his well-meant economies were half 
measures, and often resulted in further waste. In consequence of 
this inability to direct the whole administration of the country 
from Versailles, and of the constant changes in the king’s 
advisers, all the details of government continually varied. The 
mode of taxation in particular was continually changed, though 
it always fell on the same class—and laws, cruel and arbi- 
trary in appearance, were applied with extraordinary, though 
irregular, indulgence. De Tocqueville pointed out the import- 
ance of this factor, in leading to a contempt for all government, 
and M. Taine supplies much corroborative evidence for it. 
Meanwhile, the nation made no allowance for the inevitable 
causes of failure in the Government, which had undertaken every 
administrative function, and was therefore held to blame for all 
shortcomings, by ill-natured, because irresponsible, critics. 

If such were the sources of ruin to the State.from the condition 
of the monarchy, the noblesse was in as precarious a condition. 
Its privileges and power had been originally essential for the 
development of the nation; but the centralizing policy of the 
Crown had gradually withdrawn all the real power (and with it 
much of the means of doing good), and had only left the privi- 
leges, which then became odious and harmful. In this case, too, 
the tendency to become mere courtiers at Versailles was the chief 
source of evil. With but few admirable exceptions, all the no- 
bility who could afford it became hangers-on at Court, and neg- 
lected their estates and their tenantry. Taine calculates that all 
the evils of an absentee proprietary, which we have seen exem- 
plified in Ireland, prevailed in a much worse degree over one-third 
of France. The contrast between an absentee and a resident 
proprietor was most marked in the monastic estates, of which 
the commendatory abbot’s two-thirds lay waste and fallow, so as 
to produce less than the adjoining third allotted to the monks, 
usually highly cultivated. Even the most wealthy nobles were 
in debt or in difficulties, owing to the maladministration of their 
estates and their prodigal extravagance; they were therefore 
compelled to exact all their dues pitilessly, even when these were 
not already in the hands of usurers. In many instances they 
had gradually parted with all their hereditary estates, and only 
retained their tolls and profits from the use of the mill, bake- 
house, and the like. On the other hand, many of the richest 
proprietors only visited the country in order to hunt. For this 
purpose, over a great part of France, and especially for thirty 
leagues round Paris, deer and wolves, as well as lesser game, were 
carefully preserved, to the ruin of farming. The few grands 
seignewr's and more numerous small proprietors, who resided on 
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their estates, though haughty towards the bowrgeoisie, were 
not village tyrants, but (as M. Taine shows) kindly and charitable 
landlords, beloved by their tenantry, though deprived by a jealous 
despotism of any share in local government. 

Under such influences it is hardly surprising that the privileged 
classes should have striven to avoid bearing any part of the bur- 
dens of the State. In this respect the clergy were the greatest 
offenders : having a corporate representation, they were enabled 
to bargain with the king as to their share in taxation, to tax 
themselves (almost the whole being paid by the inferior clergy), 
and, finally, by an ingenious arrangement of borrowing at the 
expense of the State, to receive money in some years, instead of 
contributing to the revenue of the country. The nobility had 
recourse, more shamelessly, to every kind of private influence 
and solicitation in order to avoid paying the small share of the 
imposts to which they were liable. The bowrgeotsie in turn were 
only too ready to follow the example set by their superiors, and 
where they had the control of local taxation, endeavoured to raise 
it upon articles of general consumption and not of luxury. 

The aristocracy, being thus gathered from every part of France 
to Paris and Versailles, relieved from every duty, and living on 
the taxation of the poor, incurred all the dangers to which such 
a highly abnormal society is always liable. We gladly omit the 
darker shades of the picture which M. Taine rightly sets before 
us. A generally low standard of morality, and of all family ties, 
has unfortunately been a common curse of such an idle and selfish 
easte. But the character of the nation determined the special 
risks to which this society was exposed. Frenchmen are too 
active to sink contentedly into the mere sloth which slowly rusts 
away an Italian or Spanish aristocracy ; while their vanity and 
sociability led them to occupy themselves with the only diversion 
within their reach—the arts of social intercourse and conversa- 
tion. For this the good qualities and defects of their mind alike 
fitted them, their lucidity and quickness, no less than their want 
of application and of depth. In this way was produced the most 
enchanting and most seductive, yet most fragile, society the world 
has ever known. The lives of the nobility were passed in a 
succession of fétes, in the exchange of mutual compliments and 
of gaiety ; so that they were unable even to conceive of the ex- 
istence of suffering and poverty, aud when the moment of danger 
came, knew not how to strike a blow in their own defence, and 
could only die with dignity and grace. 

This danger they had themselves introduced and weleomed,— 
they had nurtured and fondled in their palaces the monster 
which was to devour them all. In their ardour for conversational 
display, Frenchmen spared no subject, however intricate and 
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however sacred. The primary truths of natural and revealed 
religion, the moral government of the world, the fundamental 
laws of ethics and politics, had to be discussed every day, wittily 
and intelligently, but with no time for their study, before an 
audience keen-witted indeed, but most impatient of aught that 
it could not seize without effort. The result was what might 
have been expected: since it is easier to have the appearance of 
originality in denying than in defending established truths, and 
much easier to gain a reputation for wit by ridiculing things 
sacred than those which have no such associations. Infidelity 
had made rapid strides even during the latter years of the reign 
of Louis XIV., and of the seventeenth century ; but now the 
flood-gates were thrown open, and it infected the whole of 
society. It is usual to ascribe the spread of free-thinking, and 
hence of opinions dangerous to Church and State, to Voltaire, 
and the Encyclopedists; but we are satisfied that M. Taine is 
right that they played a subordinate, thongh most destructive, 
part. Voltaire, indeed, covered with the slaver of his obscene 
yet unrivalled wit, every hallowed thing, human and divine ; 
and his successors continued the work which he had done for 
revealed religion and established government, applying it to the 
primary truths of natural religion and morals, on which these 
must rest. Such teaching was doubly grateful to a generation 
which relished their wit, and welcomed their freedom from the 
trammels of morality; but a merely destructive philosophy 
cannot long satisfy even the most superficial mind, still less can 
it supply a motive and a basis for attacking the systems which 
it criticizes—it may discredit, but cannot supplant them. 
For this purpose a positive system was needed, and this was 
supplied by Rousseau, who may be fairly called the prophet of 
the new movement, and the apostle of the Revolution. M. Taine 
is so convinced of this truth that he devotes a considerable 
portion of this volume to an analysis of the causes of Rous- 
seau’s paramount influence over the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, which we may briefly sum up thus. 

Like all men who have ever gained an ascendancy over his fel- 
lows, the secret of his power was, that he was ready to impress on 
his audience, with an ardent conviction of the importance of his 
mission, the very truths, or half-truths, which they were best pre- 
pared to hear. For this merit, he was forgiven all those grave 
moral faults which even that indulgent age could not ignore ; and, 
though an alien, a Protestant, and a plebeian, he became the leader 
of thought in aristocratic and sometime Catholic France. One 

roof of his wide-spread influence must often have struck those 
who (like the present writer) have been familiar with any of the 
generation born before the Revolution : the language even of reli- 
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gious men savoured of Rousseau, just as so many persons now 
unwittingly express themselves in terms derived from Spencer or 
Mill. It may be admitted that Rousseau’s influence was not wholly 
evil. No man has more earnestly pleaded for a belief in the moral 
government of God, the immortality of the soul, and the supre- 
macy of the voice of conscience; and that these retained their 
hold on Frenchmen after they had abandoned revelation, must 
be to some extent set down to his credit. He gained also by 
heading and directing a reaction against the artificial life of the 
time, of which men were beginning to be wearied. He dwelt 
earnestly on the happiness of domestic life, and simple country 
pleasures, of which he drew touching pictures, and thus roused 
an interest in the poor to which the rich had long been strangers. 
From this time the unbounded confidence in the virtues of the 
peasantry grew up, which survived even many of the early 
horrors of the Revolution. This humanitarian tendency, 
strengthened by the gentle and polished manners of the time, 
was mistaken for weakness by the people, who readily believed 
themselves to possess all those virtues which their betters 
ascribed to them. At the same time Rousseau’s political philo- 
sophy was excellently calculated to rouse their discontent ; and 
in this respect his influence was entirely evil. He found an open 
field for his speculations on politics. The Church, since the 
destruction of its true liberties by Louis XIV., had ceased to put 
forward that ideal of a Christian State, in which all members 
of the community should have rights and duties, which its 
greatest thinkers had derived from the Old Testament and from 
Aristotle. It had acquiesced silently, if not actively, in the 
theory of despotism put forth by the king, now so roughly 
handled.* Instead of building his science of politics upon the 
real necessities of human nature, and the data supplied by 
existing societies, the sophist raised it in the clouds upon an 
imaginary definition of man in the abstract, from which he 
mathematically deduced all the rights supposed to be absolutely 
inherent in each individual. 

Such a method was too well suited to the character of the 
French mind to be neglected ; and it became the fashion to string 
together platitudes on the liberty, equality, and sovereignty of 
man, and to express them in ideal constitutions, of which the 





* De Tocqueville pointed out that the demands of the clergy in ’89 for 
liberty were fully as enlightened as those of the other two orders, and 
more feasible; and that not a word was to be found in them on “ divine 
right.” We have been told that a preacher on one occasion developed, 
before Louis X VIII., when in exile in London, the theory of government 
as laid down by St. Thomas, to the natural indignation of his Court at 
such an unseasonable and unheard-of admonition. 
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young Sismondi’s attempt (Art. I. “Tous les Frangais seront 
vertueux.” Art. Il. “Tous les Francais seront heureux’’) is 
scarcely a caricature. For the aristocracy, of course, this was 
little more than a speculative pastime, neither of the privileged 
orders having at first any desire or intention of leaving their 
vantage ground. But through the whole of Louis XVI.’s reign 
the bourgeoisie had made enormous progress in wealth, and in 
all that cultivation which wealth brings with it. Irritated at the 
line of demarcation which separated them so sharply from the 
nobility, and which the latter took care to let them feel, they 
eagerly accepted the new doctrines, and, from having previously 
demanded reform in details, now desired fundamental changes. 
These subjects were discussed by all classes before the people, 
whom they believed to be indifferent, but who were greedily 
learning fragments of socialistic philosophy, and applying it to 
their own case. And so deplorable was that case that they may 
be excused for desiring any change. This has long been known, 
but it is one great merit of M. Taine’s work to have collected 
details. The most obvious injustice from which they suffered was 
the incidence of taxation. It has been already stated that the 
clergy escaped altogether, while the nobility contributed only 
about one-tenth to the revenue of the country. Most of the 
remainder fell upon the small farmer; and it is calculated that 
throughout France the direct taxes came to 53 per cent. of 
his net income, while in some parts the amount was greater still. 
To this have to be added one-tenth for the poll-tax, one-seventh 
each for the tithes and seignorial dues, charges instead of the 
corvée, and local taxes, leaving the proprietor only about 
one-third of his income. Labourers were proportionately taxed 
as heavily, paying from eight to twenty franes a year poll-tax. The 
mode of collection greatly aggravated the evil, collectors being 
appointed in each parish yearly, and held responsible for theamount 
to be raised. They were almost always uneducated persons, often 
labourers or women, whom the loss of time and non-payment 
constantly ruined. The amount levied was so excessive, that 
every one feigned poverty, and few parishes paid until they were 
forced to do so, although the expenses thereby incurred greatly 
added to their burdens. At the same time the people were 
oppressed by an indirect taxation, even more vexatious than the 
amount raised directly. The worst tax was on salt, which had 
the effect of increasing the price of that necessary of life to 
thrice its present amount. Every one was bound to purchase at 
least seven pounds of salt each year, to be used only with food ; 
and the constant attempts at evasion of the law, in one way or 
another, led each year on an average to 4,000 seizures, 3,400 
imprisonments, and 500 sentences of degrees of severity 
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ranging from whipping to the galleys. The duties upon wine 
again amounted to more than 30 per cent. of its value; while, 
like the other taxes, they were so clumsily raised as to 
oppress equally the grower, the merchant, and the consumer. 
This system of internal taxation, and the arbitrary rules as to 
rotation of crops, were far more fatal to the progress of agri- 
culture than the actual amount levied. During the whole of the 
eighteenth century large tracts of country gradually went out of 
cultivation, and the remainder, farmed in the most primitive 
manner, returned little more than half its present yield. In 
ordinary years the peasantry, and the lower classes in the towns, 
were able to procure sufficient of the coarsest food to keep them- 
selves from absolute starvation ; but on the slightest failure abso- 
lute famine broke out, relieved only by the charity of a few rich 
proprietors and religious communities. Such famines, and the 
bread-riots which they occasioned, became more and more fre- 
quent in the thirty years preceding the Revolution; the food of 
the poor became worse, so that they were often reduced to eat 
grass and wild herbs. The general appearance of the hamlets 
and small country towns, the filth of the inhabitants and of their 
dwellings was the same (Taine remarks) as in Ireland. It was 
to be expected that vagrancy and mendicity would continually 
increase, in spite of the severest penalties, so that on an attempt 
to suppress them in 1764, 50,000 vagrants were collected and 
imprisoned in France. Education, also, was at the lowest ebb. 
In most villages, we are told by Turgot, no one could read; and 
it appears to be a fair sample of the state of things, when we 
learn that near Toulouse there were only ten schools in fift. 
parishes. It was before such a people, constantly brutalized by 
want, and occasionally stung to madness by starvation, that the 
privileged classes airily discussed the fashionable politics of the 
day. How should these poor folk not believe that virtue had 
taken up its home among them ; how should they not agree that 
all the evils of the time were due to the existing state of society ; 
how not do their best to establish the millennium of liberty and 
equality by force? The only means of ensuring order in a country 
so disposed—the army—was drawn from the lowest classes of the 
poor; it was demoralized by defeats in the field, and constant 
changes of discipline at home; the pay, food, and lodging were 
so miserable that discontent had become general for some years 
before the Revolution. By that time desertion had grown so 
frequent, that 15,000 deserted soldiers in the neighbourhood of 
Paris are said to have led the rioters. 

Such is a very inadequate summary of the picture which M. 
Taine draws of the social causes of the Revolution. On looking 
back upon them now we can see that the catastrophe was in- 
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evitable, and that the whole history of the ancien régime was 
merely a prolonged suicide. The policy of Richelieu and Louis 
XIV. had secretly and slowly, but therefore the more surely, 
sapped the foundations of civic virtue in France. It had divided 
in order to rule, setting, not merely class against class, but even 
the sections of each class at variance, so that their selfishness, as 
well as their inexperience of public life, made them quite unfit 
for self-government. It had left untouched the forms and 
shadows of former institutions, but had built up under their cover 
a perfectly centralized despotism. Such a system of centraliza- 
tion seemed the only conceivable method of government even to 
the destroyers of the ancien régime, probably because itself 
had rendered all other government impossible ; so that even the 
Revolution only completed the work of the old monarchy, and 
the France of to-day is administered by the spirit of the “ Grand 
Monarque.” It was De Tocqueville's merit to bring this point 
out most fully; and it will seem no paradox to any one who 
believes that nations cannot, any more than individuals, separate 
themselves from their past life, and must retain the impress of 
those manifold conditions, which have gone to build up their 
character. 

We have dwelt at such length upon M. Taine’s first volume, as 
being the most full of instruction for us, that we have left but 
little room for noticing his account of the progress of the Revo- 
lution. We regret this the less, because, though equally valuable 
as a collection of documentary evidence, there is less that will be 
new to English readers. Moreover, this part of the work suffers 
more than the former by the comparative exclusion of political 
facts from a narrative with which they are so closely interwoven. 
We can only select some of the most important points in these 
two latter volumes. Our author has proved, with a mass of 
evidence which can leave no doubt, that the Revolution assumed, 
from the first moment of its existence, the same destructive cha- 
racter which it had throughout. Camille Desmoulins revealed 
from the beginning the whole Jacobin programme; and the 
anarchical nature of the movement was recognized by the 
American Minister. This disposes of the distinction drawn by 
many so-called “ Liberals’* in France, between the Revolution 
of ’89 and the Terror of ’92; both are but different stages of the 
same process. And indeed nothing else could be expected. The 
Constituent Assembly was from the first singularly wanting in 





* The word in this sense is never to be allowed to pass without protest. 
As Burke said: “ There may be some apprehension from the very name 
of liberty, which, as it ought to be very dear to us, in its worst abuses 
carries something seductive. It is the abuse of the first and best of the 


objects which we cherish,” 
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men of practical experience, and the vast majority of its members 
were disciples of Rousseau, believers in the absolute virtue of a 
people whom they attempted to govern by appeals to their emo- 
tions and their sentiments. By forbidding its members to become 
Ministers, it deprived them of the only hope of their learning 
moderation from a sense of responsibility. In order to seize upon 
the Government, it at first suffered and afterwards aroused rioting 
and disorder ; it thus inevitably fell under the domination of the 
populace it had invoked, whose centre was to be found at first in 
the Palais Royal, and afterwards in the Jacobin clubs. An 
organized band, receiving forty sous a day for their services, filled 
the galleries and approaches of the Chamber, hooted down the 
Royalist members, and constantly threatened and ill-treated them 
on leaving the Assembly. Money for this, and for other pur- 
poses, was undoubtedly found by the Duke of Orleans, who 
hoped to succeed to the throne on Louis XVI.’s fall. Meanwhile 
the extreme reactionary party adopted the foolish course in which 
they have always since persisted: they encouraged the worst 
excesses of the Revolutionists, hoping thereby to disgust the 
nation with the more moderate Liberals ; and the most suicidal 
measures—such as the “ self-denying ordinance,” which declared 
members of the Constituent Assembly ineligible for its successor 
—were carried by their assistance. These were the principal 
conditions which unfitted the central authority for its task: the 
local authorities, in turn, were scarcely more capable. In the 
first two years of the Revolution local government fell mainly 
into the hands of the more cultivated bourgeois, who, being 
like the members of the National Assembly, philosophers otf 
Rousseau’s school, were wholly incapable of restraining a nation 
in the agonies of dissolution. A lower and more unscrupulous 
class gradually became dominant in most of the 40,000 muni- 
cipal bodies which ruled France; and at last, the most powerful 
of them, the Commune of Paris, laid hands upon the govern- 
ment of the whole country. But, such is the force of any estab- 
lished order, that universal confusion did not at once prevail. 
M. Taine describes seven successive “Jacqueries” as breaking 
out between ’89 and 793, in the most capricious manner here and 
there, and thus gradually changing the face of the country ; 
this entirely coincides with what the present writer formerly 
heard from those who had been sufferers in the catastrophe. The 
course of these émeutes was usually the same. The poorest class 
were roused by some appeal to their cupidity or their fears, and 
would take the lives and destroy the property often of those to 
whom they were most attached, or who had done the most for 
them, Probably in the small country towns and villages some 
of the most atrocious crimes were perpetrated under the influence 
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of utterly irrational fear, when men were literally mad with 
fright, while the larger towns were seized upon by gangs of 
criminals professing to be patriots, 

M. Taine makes it perfectly clear that ail this violence was 
the work of a very small class. The enormous majority of the 
people desired a moderate constitutional government with a 
system of representation and equal taxation; above all, they 
were sincerely attached to the king’s person and office. He 
estimates from several sources the number of the populace who 
tyrannized over Paris (and through Paris over France) at about 
5,000 men and 2,000 women; and the proportion of Jacobins 
seems to have been equally small throughout the country. But 
their strength lay in this: that they, whether madmen, fanatics, 
criminals, or all three combined, knew what they aimed at, and 
would risk all for it; while the passive majority, trained to 
habits of submission, hardly ventured to unite in their own 
defence, and had no definite object. 

Not the least service which M. Taine has rendered to“history, 
is the complete, and, we trust, final destruction of the Girondin 
legend. Such beliefs die hard; but we hardly think any admira- 
tion for the Girondin leaders can survive the ridiculous light 
in which our author plates them. Their pedantic adherence 
to their theories, and their absolute incapacity, thinly veiled by 
the poorest declamation and fragments of second-hand classical 
learning, were even more pernicious than the wild excesses of 
the Jacobins, who used them for their own purposes, and then 
crushed them. In this matter, as in so many others, time has 
justified the estimate which Burke’s almost inspired sagacity 
formed of the Girondists, whom later writers have taken for men 
of understanding and honour. Our author further shows that 
their atheistical tenets made them more intolerant than the 
Jacobins, not only towards Catholics, but even towards all who 
professed any belief in the existence of a God. 

Two other points of importance are superabundantly proved 
by M. Taine: that the war with Germany and the September 
massacres were caused by no accident or impulse, but by the 
deliberate purpose of the extreme revolutionists, who wished to 
seize upon the government, and to put “a river of blood” 
between themselves and the past. How well they knew the 
character of their countrymen, the result proved. That cen- 
tralization which (as we have seen) was the chief cause of the 
ruin of the ancien régime, saved France when she seemed in the 
agonies of dissolution. The old monarchy had so firmly welded 
together the provinces which it had gradually absorbed, that 
the whole energy of the nation was diverted to repel the invader. 
In the presence of the enemy on French soil, no question of inter- 
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nal government could divide Frenchmen, and the Jacobins were 
left unmolested to finish their work. But that the war, with all 
its terrible consequences to France and to the rest of Europe, was 
their doing, no one who has read M. Taine’s work can doubt. 
Such is a very imperfect account of the points which have 
struck us most forcibly in studying this work. We have reserved 
for separate notice our author’s account of the Church and religion 
in France during the same period, so as to dwell upon it in some 
detail. This appears to us the more desirable, because, as far as 
we can learn, no work upon this subject seems to have been 
attempted of late years by the clergy or Catholic laity of 
France. They appear to have been content: to leave the history 
of their predecessors to be related by a bigoted admirer of the 
Jansenigts,* who has stooped to every art which a partisan writer 
can employ to defend his cause. We need hardly say that M. 
Taine’s spirit is very different. We realize, indeed, from time to 
time, that he unhappily has not the gift of faith—and nowhere 
more obviously than when he relates, unmoved, scandals which 
would rouse the indignation of every Catholic—but none can 
doubt his perfect fairness, The details scattered through his 
work are full of interest, and we only.segret our inability to do 
more than scanty justice to them. The collapse of the ecclesi- 
astical régime in France is even more dramatic in its suddenness 
and completeness, than the fall of its secular government. If 
ever Church were tempted to rely on her pride of place and her 
many splendours, to forget the true source of her power, and echo 
in her heart the vain boast, “I am rich and wealthy and have 
need of naught,”—that must have been the glorious Church of 
France. Of the hundred and thirty-one Sees into which she was 
divided, many dated back to apostolic times, and she had alone 
survived the barbarian floods which had destroyed all else in 
France. To her the new lords of the country owed, not merely 
religion, but the rudiments of government and the arts of life; 
and their piety and gratitude had endowed her munificently. 
As France grew into a nation, she had waxed with its growth ; 
hers was the only lawful religion in the country; her king 
gloried in the title of Eldest Son of the Church. She had been 
graced, too, with more spiritual favours ; she had been the fertile 
mother of saints and doctors; the religious life had flowered 
nowhere more luxuriantly than on her soil. Nor had she failed 
from length of years; the brightness of noon-day had broken 
forth again in her evening; St. Vincent and St. Francis were no 
unworthy successors of St. Hilary and St. Bernard. And yet, 
as if by some apocalyptic sign of the wrath of God, she was cast 





* “Le Clergé de Quatre-vingt-neuf.” Par Jean Wallon. Paris. 1876. 
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down in one hour from her high estate and ceased to be. No 
wonder that such a portent should seem terrible even to states- 
men and men of the world. De Tocqueville says :— 

I have been surprised, and almost alarmed, to find that, less than 
twenty years before Catholic worship was abolished without resistance 
and the churches were profaned, the plan sometimes adopted by the 
Government to learn the population of a district was this—the curés 
supplied the number of those who had made their Easter, who, after 
the sick and children had been allowed for, made up the whole 
population. 

But when we come to look more clearly, we see that her down- 
fall might have been long predicted, and that its causes had long 
been at work. The most serious of these were, perhaps, her great 
wealth and privileges, which might at first sight have seemed her 
chief security. This wealth was most unequally distributed. 
The average income of a bishop was £4,000 a year; but in some 
instances, such as Paris and Cambrai, it probably amounted to 
thrice that sum, and considerably exceeded it in the case of some 
very small dioceses. In the same way, there were thirty-two 
abbeys of monks, where the income of the abbot was from £2,000 
to £10,000 a year ;* and twenty-seven religious houses of women, 
where the abbess received from £1,600 to £8,000 yearly. It is 
to be remembered, that these sums correspond to double the 
amount at the present day; and that a bishop might, and fre- 
quently did, hold one of these great abbacies in commendam. 
This latter abuse is too well known for us to dwell upon it; it 
was probably less injurious than we might at first sight sup- 
pose, since no one expected any ecclesiastical spirit from an abbé 
commendataire. A much more serious grievance was caused by 
the number of impropriators, clerical and lay, who received the 
tithes upon which the curés should depend for their support. The 
sum which the curé received from the impropriator (la portion 
congrue) was miserably small, being only raised in the later years 
of the monarchy to 750 francs a year, considerably less than the 
smallest stipend at present ; moreover, the holders of these livings 
being non-resident, the presbyteries and churches became dilapi- 
dated. This, and the unequal incidence of taxation, to which we 
have before referred, divided the clergy of the second order from 
the prelates. And, like all other classes in France, to borrow 
De Tocqueville’s subtle distinction, though not free they were 
independent. Diocesan discipline abounded in a multitude of 





* These large sums, it need not be said, were never touched by any 
member of a religious community. They were appropriated to the 
““ Abbot Commendatory,” sometimes a minister, sometimes a great 
secular ecclesiastic, and very often a young member of the nobility, who 
had received the tonsure and nothing more. 
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exemptions, subordinate jurisdictions, and the like; so that, for 
example, in the diocese of Besancon, the archbishop presented 
to less than 100 benefices out of a total of 1,500. Under these 
circumstances, it is not strange that they should have acted in 
opposition to the bishops in the early days of the Assembly; and 
their defection, it will be remembered, was one of the turning- 
points of the Revolution. The state of the religious orders was 
in some respects still less satisfactory. The non-residence of their 
nominal superiors was necessarily demoralizing, and led to con- 
siderable laxity of discipline. It says much for the power of the 
religious life over even its most half-hearted and indifferent fol- 
lowers, that, in spite of this laxity, and the low state of general 
morality, there should have been so few grave scandals in the 
monasteries at that time. All writers on the subject admit this ; 
and, as far as we can see, one case only is referred to by authors 
(the Bernardins of Grandselve), and admitted by them to be a 
“deplorable exception.” At the same time, as M. Taine is 
careful to point out, a very large proportion preserved the 
fervour and strictness of true religious, This was particularly 
the case with the nuns, who (with the exception of a few 
houses of canonesses) were living up to the spirit of their 
vocation. M. Taine quotes their entreaties, which, as he says, 
are “ most earnest and touching,” to be allowed to remain in their 
convents, when the storm of the Revolution broke. One-third 
at least of the communities of monks he considers were as edi- 
fying ; and he quotes numerous instances of self-denying and 
enlightened charity to the poor even in the less strict monasteries. 
When their suppression was proposed in 1789, petitions were 
presented to the Assembly from all parts of France, imploring 
that the religious of their own neighbourhood—“ the fathers of 
the poor”—should be allowed to remain undisturbed. 

The interference of the State, though probably well meant, had 
been prejudicial to the religious orders. In 1766, a mixed com- 
mission of bishops and lawyers was appointed for their reform. 
Without consulting the Holy See, they suppressed more than 
1,500 of the smaller houses, abolished nine orders entirely, and 
closed all houses with less than sixteen members in towns, and 
twelve in the country. The most serious step which they took 
was to change the age at which religious could be professed from 
that fixed by the Council of Trent, to twenty-five for men and 
eighteen for women. From that time the number of professions 
rapidly diminished; both seculars and regulars ascribing the 
diminution to this rule, which, in spite of their protests, was 
never abrogated. M. Taine is no doubt right in supposing that, 
if the same policy had been continued, the religious orders would 
have decreased still more rapidly. It needed the rude hand of the 
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persecutor to make them revive: “they will always spring up 
again, for they are in the blood of every Catholic race.’ M. 
Taine has taken much pains to ascertain the number of religious 
in 1789: and he calculates that there must have been about 
60,000 monks, and 37,000 nuns; while in 1866 they had already 
increased, since the revival of religion in France, to 18,500 men 
and 86,300 women. 

Finally, the episcopate had lost much of its influence in the 
country. The bishops had long been chosen from among the 
aristocracy, by a rule which was never infringed save for ne or 
two évéchés de laquais, and by the most distinguished merit, 
Living, therefore, at Court, ‘ grands seigneurs” by birth, educa- 
tion, and surroundings, it would hardly have been conceivable 
that they should not have yielded to the attractions of a fascina- 
ting and luxurious society. It is rather to their lasting honour, 
and that of the Church which they governed, that so many of 
them should have been distinguished for their piety and charity, 
and that so few grave scandals can be alleged even against the 
less exemplary. It was a proof that they were not corrupted by 
wealth and luxury, that, when evil days fell upon them, and they 
had to choose between subscribing to a schismatical constitution, 
or going into poverty and exile, they accepted the latter without 
a murmur. M. Taine speaks as if many of the bishops were un- 
believers ; but his authority for this statement is only a mot of 
Champfort’s, which is insufficient to bear such an inference. As 
far as we can ascertain, there were but three members of the 
episcopate—Jarente, Brienne, and Talleyrand—against whom so 
heavy a charge could fairly be brought. It is, however, remark- 
able that Catholic nations have been always more alienated from 
the faith by the sight of prodigality and waste, than by failure 
in faith or morals, on the part of the clergy ; and it must be 
confessed that the French bishops gave ample grounds for com- 
plaint. 

Such were the dangers springing mainly from the endowments 
of the Church; there were others no less serious connected 
with its relation to the State as the established religion. 
In consequence of the policy of Louis XIV., which checked as 
far as possible all communication with the Holy See, ecclesias- 
tical questions came to be raised before the civil courts, and par- 
ticularly before the Parliament of Paris. That body, profoundly 
Jansenist in its traditions, and full of the pedantic conceit which 
was a note of the sect, had no doubt of its competency to decide 
theological questions. The whole of the latter part of Louis XV.’s 
reign was disturbed by the constant appeals to the Parliament 
by religious and laymen, to whom the sacraments had been 
refused by order of the bishops, because they were “appellantists.” 
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The Parliament was rejoiced to have such an opportunity of 
showing its sympathy with Jansenism or semi-Jansenism. We 
are told that, within a few years, the Archbishop of Paris was 
subjected to a heavy fine ; the Bishop of Nantes twice had his 
goods seized and sold by auction; a letter of the Archbishop and 
Bishops of the province of Auch was burned by the hangman ; 
the Bishops of Troyes, Aix, Montpellier, Orleans, were exiled. 
More than all this, Paris witnessed the scandal of seeing the 
tabernacle broken open by order of a court of law, and the sacred 
Host carried under the protection of gendarmes to persons whom 
the clergy and bishop had refused communion, This persecution 
was not ended until the king issued an order in 1756 that the 
bishops alone should decide as to the administration of the sacra- 
ments. But the warfare of the Parliament with the Church was 
continued all through the century in other ways. To take no 
other examples, we find it forbidding the use of the offices of 
St. Gregory VII., of the Sacred Heart, and (it will be scarcely 
thought possible) of St. Vincent de Paul. 

M. Taine does not notice these facts, but they appear to us of 
considerable importance. They must necessarily have accustomed 
men to see the State overrule the Church, and prepared them 
fur the final act of tyranny which crushed the latter. Such acts 
of usurpation were continued to the end; even under the religious 
government of Louis XVI., in 1776, we find the bishopric and 
chapter of Digne suppressed in spite of the protests of the persons 
concerned, and without any reference to Rome. Our author has, 
however, remarked upon the effect of the long-continued Jansenist 
agitation (of which the Parliament was the centre) as one factor 
in the discontent with the Government. He fully recognizes 
that the three enemies of the Church—Gallicanism, Jansenism, 
and Free-thinking—worked together to compass its ruin, This 
has been more clearly brought out in the very valuable and 
impartial history of “The Gallican Church and the Revolution,” 
which was noticed in our last number. M. Taine also admits 
the schismatical character of the Civil Constitution, and the 
tyranny of which the Assembly was guilty in imposing it upon 
the clergy ; we call attention to both these points, because they 
have been denied by Gallican writers of the present day. 

But, even with so many causes of weakness in her own fold, and 
such relentless enemies without, the Church of France was not all 
at once cast down. There are few more interesting passages in 
M. Taine’s work than those where he notes how long the people, 
even of Paris, continued to be earnestly attached to their religion. 
Thus we learn that, as late as May, 1793, the Blessed Sacrament 
was carried through the streets publicly to the sick, and that every 
one knelt in the street, men, women, and children running to 
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adore. <A few weeks later, the reliquary of St. Leu was carried 
in procession, and was received with the usual respect, the guard 
even of one of the Jacobin sections turning out in its honour. 
The “dames de la Halle” soon after compelled the revolutionary 
committee of St. Eustache to authorize another procession which 
was attended with even more devotion and fervour. These facts 
will appear the more striking, when it is remembered that in less 
than six months all Christian worship was abolished in Paris, the 
Churches were profaned, and the “Goddess of Reason” was 
crowned in Nétre Dame. And, if we come to later times than 
M. Taine has studied, we find that whenever persecution relaxed 
for a while, in 1795 and 1797, the faithful flocked eagerly to 
the churches which were re-opened, or to the chapels which were 
temporarily used by the orthodox clergy. The more dissembled 
and more enduring opposition of the Directory to every form of 
Christian worship was more effectual, since a generation grew up 
under it without Catholic education and surroundings, to whom 
religion was therefore not a necessity. The important truth, that 
the Church has nothing to fear from persecution, however severe, 
but everything from the loss of the training of her children, was 
never more strikingly illustrated than in the great Revolution. 

We have endeavoured to give some account of the most impor- 
tant recent contribution to the history of the French Revolution ; 
and to express, however inadequately, the main impression we 
have derived from the work. This will have been seen to be 
that, far from being a sudden catastrophe, it was one which had 
become inevitable by the slow but silent operation of causes 
which had long been at work. The ancient polity of France, 
like some mighty monarch of the forest, “ primo nutat casurus 
sub euro,” or like some headland overhanging the sea, toppled 
over in one moment ; but it had long been undermined by secret 
decay. Those who were overtaken by that great Revolution 
could no more have checked it than they could have arrested the 
convulsions of Nature ; but they might have changed its charac- 
ter and made it harmless or even beneficial. A more resolute 
king, a more unselfish aristocracy, a more far-sighted and patient 
people, would have used the energies then set free to secure true 
liberty and good government for France. The occasion was let 
pass never more to return ; and they might fairly plead in excuse 
that the calamity which was to overwhelm them was beyond the 
experience of man. We have now no such justification ; we have 
learned from their fate how terrible are the forces which are ever 
ready to overwhelm religion and civilization—be it ours to meet 
them with every public virtue, justice, unselfishness, timely con- 
cession, yet equally timely resistance ; and the future is assured 
to us. 
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Arr. VIII.—CATHOLIC MEMORIES OF AN OLD 
ENGLISH CITY. 


1. Britannia Sancta. By Wit1t1am Campen. London. 1594. 
2. History of the Rebellion. By W. Suarr. London. 1849. 
3. Calendar of State Papers. 1569. 


4, Local Records of the Northern Counties. By W. Syxzs. 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 1865. 


‘ow North and extreme West of England may be specially 
noted as the districts of our country which longest retained 
the Catholic faith, although no parallel can be drawn between 
them as to the crowning grace of final perseverance. For while 
the secular powers succeeded in almost completely stamping out 
Catholicism in Devon, and annihilating it in Cornwall, the 
ancient religion always remained alive in the more austere, 
generous, and energetic North. Cornwall, notwithstanding its 
ancient traditions and the consecration of its soil by the blood 
of Cuthbert Maine, the Elizabethan proto-martyr,* is but now 
at the beginning of its emancipation after two hundred and fifty 
years’ occupation by different forms of Protestantism; nor is 
any other part of England so desolate in a religious sense as the 
purple moors, lovely valleys, and towering cliffs of that land 
where nearly every village bears the name of a saint, and wherein 
of old King Arthur’s knights went forth to seek the Sangrial. 

In the North, on the contrary, an atmosphere of Catholicism 
has never ceased to linger among the streets of its old-fashioned 
towns, and under the arches of its ancient cloisters; a whiff 
from the times when the Percys and Nevilles and Nortons 
ranged their ranks beneath the banner of the Five Wounds, and 
the blood of martyrs flowed at York, Lancaster, and Durham ; 
a breath from an older and a sweeter era, when the Faith had 
never been impugned in England, and peaceful saints lived and 
wrote for God and the Church. 

In the Middle Ages, notwithstanding the roughness of those 
tribes whom it was the task of the Church to reclaim from 
barbarism, the Faith was the first principle of human actions, 
and the saints drew men towards them both in life and in death. 
Thus Durham, of the Catholic memories of which city we 
particularly design to speak, owes its very existence to the relics 





* Unless this title be given to Thomas Plumptre, of whom we shall 
speak further on. 
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of St. Cuthbert, whose Heaven-selected resting-place it is. He 
was one of the best known of that splendid galaxy of Northum- 
brian saints who flourished between the Tweed and Ouse after St. 
Aidan* introduced the Faith from Iona. Of Saxon parentage, 
he possessed all the finest Saxon qualities in perfection. When 
Bishop of Lindisfarne he lived in close union with the monks of 
the Holy Isle, which was an offshoot of Iona, and followed St. 
Columba’s rule. For two hundred years St. Cuthbert’s un- 
corrupted body lay at Lindisfarne; but in 875 the monks were 
constrained to fly before the Danes, carrying with them this and 
other holy relics. After many wanderings, they deposited the 
shrine at Chester-le-street; but a century later Danish invasion 
rendered this place of refuge also insecure, and Aldune, then 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, with the abbot and monks, fled with their 
priceless treasure. The Northern Counties are studded with 
churches erected to commemorate the spots where the body of 
St. Cuthbert once rested; for everything connected with the 
saints was held in veneration by our ancestors of that day, who 
would have been astonished to hear the light and flippant tone 
in which even Catholics of our time sometimes treat of the heroes 
of the Church. The monks were accompanied in their migrations 
by a number of seculars, whose devotion led them to carry and 
escort the relics.t| The pious train had visited Ripon, and were 
again returning northwards, when they set down the shrine at 
a certain spot, and were surprised to find that they could not 
raise it up again. Aldune directed all to fast and pray, and a 
holy monk named Eadmer received a revelation to the effect that 
Dunholme was to be the place of St. Cuthbert’s fina! repose. 





* St. Aidan was brought into Northumbria by St. Oswald its rightful 
king, who learned Christianity in exile at Iona. When Aidan preached to 
the English, the holy monarch was not deterred by false shame from 

oing about with him to interpret his sermons. Oswald was as noble in 

is charity as in his simplicity, and the hands which did so many good 
deeds were miraculously preserved from corruption, according to a pre- 
diction of St. Aidan. After his death in battle his hands and head were sent 
to Lindisfarne, where they were treasured among the relics. Hence St. 
Cuthbert is always represented holding St. Oswald’s head. (See their 
Lives in that rare old book, the “ Britannia Sancta.”’) 

+ These people, when settled at Durham, and their descendants, had 
the privilege of living and being buried in the cathedral precincts, where 
a number of skeletons of men, women, and children, were disinterred in 
1874. Hence, one of those “mare’s nests of married clergy,” as the 
Rev. Father Bridgett has it, which Protestant historians are perpetually 
discovering, Always sharply on the look-out for married priests, they 
rush to the conclusion that every one who lived near a church or abbe 
had full orders. The descendants of the men who bore St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine were long held in peculiar esteem at Durham. One of them, Chris- 
tian, was an architect employed on the cathedral in the twelfth century. 
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Not one of the company, however, knew of such a place, and 
they were seeking it in great trouble of spirit, when some of them 
overheard a countrywoman asking her neighbour whether she 
had seen her cow. The reply was that the cow had strayed in 
Dunholme.* There, accordingly, Aldune raised a temporary 
chapel of wood and wattles, on the spot where the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow now stands. No position could be stronger or 
more beautiful than the hill on which the shrine of St. Cuthbert 
was finally established. On three sides this steep height is 
girdled by the Wear as by a moat, flowing between wooded banks, 
and reflecting still the glorious towers which were raised in 
brighter days; from the summit a wide expanse of hill and 
dale may be seen stretching towards Northumberland and York- 
shire. Bishop Aldune lost no time in building a stone church 
over the relics of St. Cuthbert, which was completed in 999.+ 
Around this cathedral, the workmen who built it, and the escort 
who had accompanied the relics, raised their dwellings, and thus 
the town of Durham was begun. Modern Protestants, who con- 
sider that the Saints possess no claims to veneration, must have 
a poor idea of their own ancestors, when they reflect how 
majestic churches and thriving cities grouped themselves around 
the relics which modern England makes matter of ridicule. 
Norman contact put the finishing touch to Anglo-Saxon 
intellect, and it was after the Conquest that our grandest shrines 
were built, Durham Cathedral among them. The great Bishop 
William of St. Carileph, though a Saxon, had spent many years 
of exile in Normandy. He succeeded the Norman Bishop 
Walcher, who, though himself a mild and amiable prelate, was 
murdered by the Saxons in revenge for the misconduct of his 
officials, and was the subject of that cry of terrible pithiness— 
“ Short rede, good rede, slay ye the Bishop!”{ It was Waicher 
who established Benedictine monks at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
and conceived that idea of introducing them at Durham, which 
was carried out by William de St. Carileph, himself'a Benedictine. 
Walcher began the monastic buildings by partially constructing 
that curious community-room, with its short branching pillars 





* The ancient name of Durham is said to be derived from Dun, hill or 
fort, and holm, a plain surrounded with water. The Normans corrupted 
this compound into Duresme. 

+ Some traces of Aldune’s work are visible still in the vaulted passage 
leading from the close into the cloisters. In the first church, and in the 
same coffin with St. Cuthbert, were deposited in 1020, the priceless relics 
of the Venerable Bede, which a priest of Durham, Elfrith Weston, con- 
trived to subtract from the church of Jarrow. They now repose in the 
Lady Chapel, or “ Galilee.” 

{ He was slain at Gateshead in 1080. 
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and Norman arches, which is the counterpart of the one at 
Finchal, and suggests the idea that community-rooms in those 
-days must have been much colder and more uncomfortable than 
they are now. Carileph increased the buildings sufficiently to 
bring in a small number of monks from Wearmouth and Jarrow. 
It was high time, for the clerical establishment at Durham was 
by this time completely secularized. 

The Irish monastic rule was too severe to be suitable to any 
state of society except the simple patriachal life of the early Celts, 
and it early died out everywhere, even in its native country, to 
be replaced by the more mitigated austerities of the rule of St. 
Benedict. Singularly enough, the site of Durham Cathedral was 
precisely the kind of spot beloved of Benedictines, who have 
always had a predilection for hill summits and beautiful aspects. 
And the glorious Bishop Carileph proceeded to crown the chosen 
mount with a church perhaps as nearly worthy of the worship of 
God as any that man could raise. Parts of the Minster have 
been added since his time ; but the great design is Carileph’s, and 
he it was who conceived in thought those magnificent pillars 
which support the immense superstructure of roof and tower. 
Curiously enough, the castle, with its beautiful Norman door- 
ways and chapel, was rising about the same time. William the 
Conqueror began it, after a tumult had taken place, in which 
Comyn, Ear] of Northumberland, was killed ; and thus Durham 
became what Scott calls it in “Marmion” — 


Half Church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot. 


The monks themselves worked at the cathedral unceasingly, both 
during the Bishop’s life and after his death. He was succeeded, 
after three years, by that Ralph Flambard of whom historians 
have no kind word to say, but whose biography has yet to be 
written. He went on bravely with his predecessor’s work 
until his career of vicissitudes ended in 1096, when he was 
buried beside Carileph in the chapter-house. This was a 
most beautiful specimen of Norman architecture before it was 
floored, ceiled, curtailed, and otherwise mauled by:a modern sort 
of Goths. In 1796 it was turned into a comfortable room, the 
better to suit the requirements of luxurious Protestantism ; part 
of it was cut entirely off, and thrown into the Deanery garden, 
the turf of which covered the slabs of Bishops Carileph, Flambard, 
Galfrid Rufus, and others. A few years ago it was removed,* 
and the slabs, one of which had been smashed down into the 





* Owing chiefly to the influence of the Right Rev. Provost Consitt, 
whose knowledge on the subject of sacred antiquities is only equalled by 
his love of them. 
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coffin beneath it, decently repaired. In each of the graves of the 
above-named prelates was found a heavy episcopal ring, garnished 
with a sapphire of great beauty, and it is not easy to explain how 
these valuables escaped the zeal of the “ Reformers of their own 
fortunes,” in the sixteenth century.* 

Up to the time of Bishop Hugh de Puiset, women were entirely 
excluded from the cathedral precincts; it was to him that they 
owed a place of prayer within the Minster, and lovers of sacred 
architecture must thank him for that unequalled Lady-chapel 
which overhangs the calm waters of the Wear. In its five aisles, 
divided by round Norman arches, women were allowed to hear 
Mass; later they were admitted to the extreme west end of the 
nave, and the line of dark marble, which no female foot might 
overstep, is still visible. The “Galilee,” as the Lady-chapel is called, 
was further embellished by Cardinal Langley in the fifteenth 
century, who moved the principal altar from the north to the 
east end, and erected a new one to the Blessed Virgin, under the 
title of our Lady of Pity. Later still was thrown out that 
easternmost chapel, containing nine altars, where Mass after Mass 
was wont to be said by the monks. The site of every one of 
these altars is distinctly traceable in the now dismantled church. 
The jewelled shrine of St. Cuthbert was placed between this 
chapel and the High Altar, on the spot were a bare stone, as it 
is said, covers the relics now. And above rose the beautiful 
screen of Portland stone,t which stands in its old place, though 
bereft of the one hundred and seventy saintly figures that once 
gave it a meaning, even as the cathedral itself is now a dead 
monument, instead of being the temple of a living Presence as 
of yore. 

Such and so glorious was the last resting-place of St. Cuthbert. 
But the line of Northumbrian saints was not yet extinct; it ter- 
minated in St. Godric, if indeed he could be called a Northum- 
brian, for he was a native of Norfolk, though it was in the North 
that he led his hermit life. After passing many years as a pros- 
perous itinerant merchant, he made divers pilgrimages, the last 
of which was to the Holy Land. When about to bathe in the 
Jordan he cast away his travel-worn shoes, vowing that hence- 
forth he would go barefoot ; and thus he returned, as an angel 
had bidden him do, to the North of England. He used to serve 
Mass in the church of St. Giles, which Bishop Flambard had 





* They are now kept in the Cathedral Library, where is also to be seen 
the pectoral cross of St. Cuthbert, found in his coffin, a marvellous piece: 
of workmanship in garnets and filigree gold. The pectoral cross ot the 
modern successors of St. Cuthbert in the Bernician See is an exact fac- 
simile of this beautiful relic. 

t Brought to Newcastle by sea. 
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built, and of which the north wall alone remains, unrenewed from 
Flambard’s time; but presently, yearning to be alone with God, 
he retired to the bowery woods of Finchal, on the banks of the 
Wear. Here, where the trees clustered over the swiftly-flowing 
water, Godric led an angelic life of ceaseless prayer. Sometimes, 
to keep himself awake, he would make his meditations standing up 
to his chin in the river. He would walk into Durham for church 
functions, and one Christmas night, when the snow was frozen 
into sharp hillocks after a partial thaw, he left traces of his 
bleeding feet along the road. As he grew old and feeble, two 
monks from Durham were sent to keep him company, to one of 
whom, Reginald, we owe his biography. A little-house and church 
were built, and in the church Godric died, his head resting on 
the step of St. John the Baptist’s altar. There it is still, that 
sacred stone, all overgrown with grass and brambles, and near it 
rests the body of the Saint, whose soul, we trust, is praying for the 
return of his unworthy country to the Catholic faith. Around 
his hidden grave rise the plain columns and pointed arches of 
Finchal Abbey,* trees and underwood mingling among the 
ruins; the scriptorium is no longer peopled by the skilful illu- 
minators and calligraphers whose fame was once great in Eng- 
land; there are no guests in the prior’s hall ; damp and darkness 
hold possession of the vaulted recreation rooms where cheerful 
monks once laughed and talked, and winds sighing through the 
ruined church replace the psalmody of the Benedictine brothers. 
Only the stream, ever gliding by, and the woods budding and 
dropping their leaves in that once-sacred solitude, proclaim the 
immutability of God. 

Much history has been enacted among these hills and vales, 
especially in regard to the old conflicts between the Scots and 
English. Hither came David Bruce and bis martial following, 





* Old documents show that Finchal was partly built by the alms of 
the faithful, collected by order of the Archbishop of York (the See of 
Durham being then vacant), and that charity sermons were resorted to 
in the thirteenth century. Ina pastoral of 1241, Archbishop Arnulph 
exhorts all the faithful to bestow some alms on the monks who were 
desirous of building a church in honour of St. Godric; and his archdeacon 
issued an order to the priests of the two dioceses to preach on behalf of 
this good work. 

“We beg you all,” he wrote, “and advise and exhort each of you in the 
Lord Jesus, to give salutary admonition, and to exhort effectually your 
parishioners in your respective churches, on three Sundays, to contribute 
of their substance, according as God inspires them, for the detaining of 
His mercy, and that they send in their alms for the building of the church 
at Finchal, which our brethren and friends, beloved in Christ, the prior 
and monks of Finchal, have commenced, and are unable, from their own 
resources, to continue without aid.”—Documents in Publications of the 
Surtees Society. 
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the Douglas, the Stewart, and the pink of Scottish warriors, 
taking advantage of King Edward’s absence with his army in 
Flanders. But the brave Queen Philippa mustered an army of 
about 10,000 men, who, though fewer in number than the Scots, 
were cheered by the good counsel of the Queen, and eager to 
defend their country. Moreover, St. Cuthbert fought for them, 
Those were days of faith in the power of saints, and the English 
leaders, Lord Neville at their head, kneeled at St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine before they went forth to fight the invader. Moreover, 
they took out to the battle the corporal which the saint had 
used, and which was carried by some of the Benedictines. When 
victory declared for the English, and King David was taken 
prisoner, these brave monks “signalled the news to others of the 
brethren who were watching on the cathedral tower, and who 
immediately intoned the Ze Deum. This canticle of praise it 
was which revealed the rout of the enemy to the anxious women 
and children in the city below; and ever after, on the 17th of 
October, the monks sang the Te Dewm on the tower. A relic 
of this custom is still observed, unmeaningly transferred to 
Restoration Day. 

Not only King David,* but the great Rood of Scotland—the 
Ark, as it were, of the Northern army—fell into the hands of 
the English, and was solemnly offered to St. Cuthbert in the 
Cathedral. It was “ made of silver, being, as it were, smoked 
all over, with the picture of Our Lady on one side and St. John 
on the other, very ‘richly wrought in silver, all three having 
crowns of gold.” It stood in the south aisle, a trophy of St. 
Cuthbert’s intercession for Northumbria, until taken away to be 
melted down at the time of the Reformation ; for the innovators 
had no more care for the martial renown of their country than 
for her higher glory as the Isle of Saints. So, too, that other 
Rood, erected by Lord Neville, on the Red Hills, which has 
given its name to the battle, has been swept away. It was left 
standing by the authorities ; but in the year 1589 certain roughs 
signalized their patriotism by knocking down the graceful shaft, 
with its sculptured figures, and its capital, on which was 
carved the crucifix; and now nothing but a stump, resting on 
solid steps, and still showing the traces of four bulls’ heads, the 
Neville’s cognizance, at its base, remains of Neville’s Cross, 

The nation must have been deeply stained with sin—especially, 





* There is a local tradition that he was caught while hiding under a 
bridge which spans the little river Brownie on the road between Ushaw 
and the city of Durham. But this does not tally with the historical 
account of his being taken in battle after valiantly defending himself. 

f “ Rites of Durham.” 
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perhaps, that of pride—ere such a storm, at once icy and pesti- 
lential, was allowed to blast its beauty, to dismantle its ancient 
churches, and lay its altars in the dust. Also the insincere 
facility with which men, and many priests among them, turned 
this way and that, according to the creed of the dominant power, 
is in itself a phenomenon which contrasts strongly with the rigid 
Puritanism of the Dutch and French Huguenots. It seems as 
though the fear of God must have been entirely displaced by the 
love of the good things of this world, which, indeed, had a large 
share in the Reformation of both England and Germany But 
nowhere was there such a shipwreck of all that was holy, such a 
literal abandonment of a people by God, as here. In Germany 
the Lutherans retained the old ornaments in the churches; in 
France and Belgium they were gutted by the sectaries, but re- 
covered to Catholicism after a brief space. But in England the 
altars were broken down and buried underground, or set aside in 
back-yards,* or laid where all should tread on them; the statues 
of the Saints were hauled down from their niches and broken in 
fragments. Here and there the desecrators were overtaken by 
sudden acts of Divine vengeance, one of which occurred at 
Durham, during the spoliation of the screen. A man had tied a 
rope round the neck of the great central statue of Our Lady, 
with her Divine Son in her arms, when it fell upon him, and 
crushed him in a moment. 

But in spite of the tyranny of the Tudors, and the rapacity of 
their Ministers, the North of England clung to the ancient 
Faith. As Yorkshire protested most loudly against the new 
order of things in the time of Henry VIII., so did the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham in the reign of Elizabeth ; and 
Durham Minster had the glory of being the last of our cathe- 
drals in which the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was celebrated. 

Elizabeth’s apostasy, and the new Church which she had 
founded, rendered her very unpopular in the North, and the 
imprisonment of Mary of Scotland, on her arrival in England, 
embittered the feelings of the more Catholic counties. In 
that matter, too, Elizabeth contrived to offend the greatest of her 
Northern nobles. Thomas Percy, seventh Earl of Northumber- 
land, who had been reconciled to the Catholic Church by a priest 
named Copley, in 1567, was Warden of the Middle and Eastern 
Marches. He considered that Mary, having come within his 
liberties, ought to be given into his care, and even obtained an 
order from the Queen to that effect, with whick he proceeded to 
Carlisle to make good his claim; but Deputy-Warden Lowther, 
doubtless armed with secret commands from the same quarter, 





* See post, p. 427. 
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refused to give up the fugitive Sovereign. The Earl was naturally 
aggrieved. He and his wife, a spirited and virtuous lady of the 
Somerset fainily,* in all things devoted to her lord, had half an 
hour’s interview with Mary, during which their fate was sealed. 
She afterwards sent them presents, accompanied by letters 
written in that charming and feminine style which was the only 
one she knew how to use. Then arose talk of her marriage with 
Norfolk, which scheme was the principal cause why the House of 
Neville, as well as that of Perey, embarked on that enterprise 
which was their ruin. The Earl of Westmoreland was a man of 
weak and vacillating character, easily to be read in his silly 
handsome face; he was much under the dominion of his wife, 
called familiarly by him “ Yotwinckes,” but in reality an am- 
bitious and intriguing woman, She was Norfolk’s sister, and, 
though a Protestant, had every reason to favour a marriage 
which would raise her house to the rank of royalty. The 
Northumberlands had other views for Mary. They held that 
the fine old English noblesse were trodden underfoot by Eliza- 
beth’s parvenus ; and they had the wit to see that a member 
of their own order raised to the throne would tread them down 
yet more. Norfolk, too, was a Protestant, and Northumberland 
distrusted him, and would have preferred what he called “a 
strong match.” His wish was to marry Mary to Don Juan of 
Austria, of whose alliance the Spanish Ambassador had given 
him some hopes. By this means, he thought, the Catholic 
religion would have been safely re-established, the Catholic 
noblesse powerful at Court and in the country, and the England 
of the Plantagenets revived once more.t 

Percy, however, kept his counsel from the Nevilles. The first 
object with all of them was to liberate Mary, then a prisoner at 
Tutbury. After Norfolk’s banishment from Court, they returned 
northwards, and there were high doings at Brancepeth Castle, 
where the lordly Nevilles entertained the gentry of the 
“ bisphopric” right royally. There were the Earl and Countess 
of Northumberland, the “ Nortons’ ancyent” old Richard Norton, 
and his noble sons ; Thomas Genge, Markenfield, and Egremont 
Ratcliffe, a half-brother of the Earl of Sussex, who from York 
looked on with much suspicion at this joyous gathering, knowing 
that he had no troops under arms to resist an advance south- 
ward, and that nearly all the country-people were Catholics at 
heart. Unfortunately, there was no recognized head among the 
Catholics, the two earls being equal in rank and influence, and 








* She was Anne, daughter of Henry Somerset, Earl of Worcester. 

+ He stated in his confession that he had gladly adventured his life to 
restore the Catholic religion and the old noblesse, but would have risked 
nothing for the Norfolk marriage. 

VoL. vil.—no. u. [Third Series.] FF 
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differing in character and objects; neither was there a plan of 
campaign, everything being done at haphazard, though with 
rather more preparation than Sussex had made on his side. 
Indeed, up to the beginning of November, Sussex, and the High 
Sheriff of York, Sir George Bowes, had not taken alarm; but 
on the 10th Bowes writes to Sussex that armed men were 
passing “in troppes up and down the contrethe, so fast that no 
man dared stir anywhere,” and were buying up all the armour and 
weapons they could find; also that “the Erle of Northumber- 
land, armed in a preire cote under a Spanish jerkyn, being open 
so that the cote might be seane, and a stele cap covered with 
grene velvt, returned to Brancepeth” that same day.* It was 
on that occasion that the confederates resolved to rush at once 
upon their enterprise, and march on York, whence they were to 
gain Tutbury and liberate the Queen of Scots, notwithstanding 
that she herself, and the Spanish Ambassador, Espis, had advised 
them not to stir. But the Nortons and the two Nevilles, West- 
moreland’s uncles, urged Northumberland to act at once, and 
Westmoreland was chiefly urged on by his wife, who wept and 
a out when there was speech of each man returning quietly 
ome.t 

On November 14, the earls and their confederates marched on 
Durham. Their troops, composed originally of about sixteen 
hundred men, gathered force as they went along. The Banner 
of the Five Wounds, which “Old Norton” carried in the van, 
powerfully attracted the stout Northumbrians, both gentle and 
simple. The best families of the Palatinate, such as the Salvinst{ 
and the Claxtons,§ joined the rising; and the City of Durham 





* State Papers. 
+ The Earl of Northumberland, in his confession, strove to exonerate 
the Earl of Westmoreland as much as possible, 
£ Gerard Salvin,'of Croxdale, three miles from Durham, was married 
to adaughter ofold Norton. The family have always remained Catholic. 
§ They are the heroes of an old poem called “Claxton’s Lament,” 
— describes how both Robert Claxton’s sons followed him to the 
ray :— 
“To Netherby I needs must ride, 
No better chance since I may see; 
My eldest son is full of pride, 
My youngest goes for love of me. 


“* Now hide at home, my eldest son, 
Thou art the heir of all my land ;’ 
‘If I stay at home for land or fee, 
May I be branded in forehead and hand.’ 
*** Now rest at home, my youngest son, 
Thy limbs are lithe, thine age is green ;’ 
Nay, Father, we'll to Netherby, 
And never more at home be seen.’” 
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gladly opened its gates to the crusaders. However rash the 
enterprise of the earls and their companions, no Catholic heart 
can fail to be warmed at the thought of what followed on their 
entrance into the ancient capital of the Prince Bishops. The 
Cathedral, and all the other churches in the town, were at once 
restored to the worship for which they were built. Nor is this 
natural complacency in their proceedings entirely destroyed by 
the fact that “they did wholly spoil from Mr. Dean, of Durham, 
all his household, cattle, and corn, as well as from other parsons,”’* 
seeing that neither Mr. Dean nor the other parsons had a right 
to any of these things. 

About four in the afternoon of November 14, the two earls, 
the Nevilles, and the Nortons, with some others of their com- 
pany, all armed to the teeth, entered the Minster, and in an 
hour’s time had cleared it of all the Protestant Prayer Books and 
Bibles, together with the communion-table. Then the work of 
finding and setting up the Catholic altars commenced. In the 
strange confusion of spiritual ideas, and mingling of them with 
temporary considerations, which prevailed at that time, those even 
of the townspeople who had conformed for years lent themselves 
to the task.t One of the cathedral altars was found in the back 
yard of a “ Mr. Swift,” probably one of the canons; the other 
“was hid in the centry-garth under much metal.”{ The great 
holy-water stoup, also, was taken: from the Deanery kitchen, 
where it had been used for soaking salt meat and fish, and was 
restored to its place near the south door, and filled with newly- 
blessed water, which the crowds who entered used with eager- 
ness. The corner where it stood against one of the fluted pillars 
is traceable enough to this day, although, alas! once more dis- 
furnished of the stoup. 

On the three following Sundays, as well as on St. Andrew’s 





* Report of Sir George Bowes (Sharp, 186), and State Papers. 

‘+ Oliver Ashe, curate of Gilesgate Church, who had been a priest and 
a religious before his apostasy, deposed that at the Easter of 1569, he 
had “ ministered the bread and wine to divers of his parishioners in their 
mouths, and not in their hands, because they would not take it into their 
hands” (Sharp, p. 254). Thus the people were willing to receive the 
sacraments from an excommunicated priest, while yet they insisted on a 
reverent administration. The course of the Reformation in England was 
precisely such as to involve the ideas of the poor and uneducated, and 
lead them to fall gradually into heresy without a very distinct conscious- 
ness of the gravity of such a lapse. 

{ Deposition of Robert Hutchinson, who helped to put up the altars, 
against his will, as he said when Sussex and Sir George Bowes came into 
power (Sharp, p. 255). “ Metal,” is a north-courtry term for rubbish. 
it was Cuthbert and Oswald Neville, the uncles of Lord Westmoreland, 
with the priests, who principally superintended the re-erection ot the 
altars throughout the city. 
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Day, there was High Mass in the Cathedral, followed by a 
sermon and the Papal absolution. There was also a procession of 
the Cross round the nave. The Earls had brought with them 
several priests untainted by apostasy, of whom William 
Holmes, John Peirson, and Thomas Plumptre are the best known. 
Peirson had himself been driven from a canonry in the Cathedral 
on account of his staunchness to Catholicism, and presented a 
striking contrast to those canons who had taken the Oath of 
Supremacy, and who now came forward to be absolved, and to 
resume Catholic functions, though they were not permitted to 
say Mass. William Smith, one of these Vicars of Bray, has left in 
his deposition an account of how he “ served once at the altar, 
and helped to sing Matins and Evensong, and went after the 
Cross in procession with ora pro nobis ;” how he took holy water, 
blessed a loaf as “ hallibred,” and went with others to Mr. Holmes 
to be absolved from heresy, which was done after their making 
general confessions and engaging never to fall back into schism.* 
For these proceedings Smith declared himself ‘‘ heartily sorry,” 
so soon as Elizabeth’s power was re-established in the North, and 
excused his error on the ground that he was “a simple man and 
easye to be seduced,” in which latter opinion of himself most 
will concur. Brindley, the organist, too, played during the 
Catholic services, as he had at the Protestant ones, and at the 
Catholic before them in Mary’s time. Numbers of people, how- 
ever, and among them some of the cathedral clergy, who were- 
reconciled at this time, remained firm, and suffered afterwards 
for the Faith. There was a vast concourse at the Masses and 
sermons, and much fervour mingled among the backsliding and 
cowardice so common at the time. 

The change that took place in the Cathedral was repeated in. 
the many churches of the town. The altar of St. Oswald’s was 
found underneath a piece of timber, broken in three, and was 
pieced together as well as might be; and all the Prayer Books 
and homilies, &c., were brought away and made into a bonfire 
on Elvet Bridge.t The same end befell similar books in the 
other churches, and Mass was saidin all. Thus, for a brief space, 
did the Divine Presence again glorify the ancient shrines of 
an English city. 

The Earls had made no stay at Durham, which was at heart a 
Catholic town, but marched to Darlington on Tuesday, the 15th, 
restoring the Catholic worship wherever they passed. At 





* Mr. Holmes refused to absolve Oliver Ashe, who had been a religious, 


on the ground of not having sufficient authority. 
t+ Deposition of William Wright, tinker, of Elvet, and churchwarden 
of St. Oswald’s. He relapsed afterwards into heresy. 
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Darlington they issued a proclamation, the composition of 
Thomas Genge, wherein they set forth that they had taken up 
arms for the restoration of the true faith, and the ancient 
nobility, who were like to be overthrown by “ divers newe set- 
upp nobles about the Queen’s Majesty.” The abuses, they said, 
‘were so great, that foreign Powers would invade the realm to 
redress them, unless the English themselves took the matter in 
hand, and would enslave the country. ‘‘ These are, therefore, to 
will and require you and every one of you, being above the age 
of sixteen and not sixty, as your dutie towards God dothe bind 
you, for the setting forth of His trewe and Catholic religion, and 
as you tendes the commonweulth of your countrie, to come and 
resort to us at all speed.” The proclamation ended with ‘ God 
save the Queen.” Genge probably meant the Queen at Tutbury ; 
but the proclamation certainly does honour to his abilities ; and 
Bowes, in a letter to Cecil, reporting the occupation of Darlington, 
added, “ Proclamatyons most wicked.” 

Bowes and Sussex had good need to be alarmed. They beheld 
the people of Durham and Richmondshire flock to the Earls, 
plainly showing where their sympathies lay ; and this, notwith- 
standing all Bowes’s efforts at persuading and bribing into his 
service all with whom he came in contact. 


I have notefyed their unloyall and rebellious dealings [he wrote to 
Sussex, on November 23], and with fayre speech and bestowing of 
money used those that came in the most gentle manner I coulde, But 
yt avaylette nothing, for they styll steal after them. .... In all the 
fyve wapentachs in Rychmondshyre the bayliffes be in the leverage 
of the Erle of Northumberland, and perswade the people to follow 
theyr affayr..... And the Byshoprigge is in a worse stay than they, 
for they are all in a manner gone, and goethe daylye. The Erles 
hathe caused two or three lewde fellows of theyrs to proclayme me a 
traytor and heretich. 


He then informs Sussex that his own garrison at Barnard Castle 
could only be held together by large bribes. Such was the hold 
which Elizabeth and her new religion had on the North country- 
men in 1569. 

Like most sovereigns of that day, Elizabeth possessed no 
standing army, and the way in which recruits were raised has 
been portrayed to us by Shakspeare in his tableau of Sir John 
Falstaffe enlisting Bull-calf and his companions. Sussex had 
great difficulty in collecting troops and weapons at York ; Bowes, 
in Barnard Castle, was cut off from his supplies at Newcastle, 
and had there been a leader of genius and paramount influence 
‘on the opposite side, the confederates would have reversed the 
fate of England. Unfortunately, Northumberland was not sole 
commander, even if he had the talent to conduct a successful 
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campaign. The issue of the enterprise is well known: the 
removal of Mary from Tutbury to Coventry, the advance of the 
Earls to Ripon, their eleven days’ siege and final reduction of 
Barnard Castle, and fatal retreat thence without attempting 
York. Northumberland would have gone forward, but now 
appeared the evils of a divided command and utter absence of 
discipline. The Earls fell back on the Bishopric, and re-entered 
the city of Durham at the beginning of December. On the 
second Sunday in Advent, for the last time, the Holy Sacrifice 
was celebrated in St. Cuthbert’s Cathedral, and the purple vest- 
ments of that penitential season might well seem a token of 
mourning for the long desolation that was to follow. 

Sussex, having now collected some troops, advanced on the 
rear of the retreating army. The Earls felt that their day was 
over: retreat had been all that was wanted to demoralize their 
force, which would have done well enough had everything been 
carried by a coup de main. They disbanded their men and fled 
to the Border. Northumberland’s capture, and execution, his 
wife’s heroic devotion, and long life of mourning on a foreign 
shore,* the execution of some, and exile of others among the 
leaders,+ are all matter of European history. 

Sir George Bowes was now in his glury. He was appointed 
Provost-marshal of the army within the High Commission of 
York, including all the five northern counties ; and he who had 
not ventured to show his face against the insurgents when in 
the field, now punished them with the most unjust severity. 
Many of the richer sort compounded for their lives, a mode of 
showing “the quality of mercy” very congenial to the character 
of Elizabeth, while the poor were executed without pity. 

The Queen was unable to make much profit out of North- 
umberland’s attainder, because his brother, Sir Henry Percy, 








* She died at Namur, Oct. 17, 1596. 
t “ Claxton’s Lament,” before quoted, has lines of great pathos on 
this subject :— 
“ But the flower is shed, and the spring is fled, 
And he wanders alone at the close of day ; 
And the sleety hail, in the moonshine pale, 
Glistens at eve on his locks of grey. 
* * 


* Now the Percy’s crescent is set in blood, 
And the northern Bull his flight hath ta’en, 
And the sheaf of arrows are keen and bright, 
And Barnard’s walls are hard to gain. 
“ The sun shone bright, and the birds sang sweet, 
The day we left the North-countrie ; 
But cold is the wind, and sharp is the sleet, 
That beat on the exile over the sea.” 
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then governor of Tynemouth, had remained loyal, and succeeded 
to his estates; but the Nevilles were utterly ruined. They fled 
to Flanders, and hung about the Courts of Philip’s viceroys, who 
relieved their necessity.* Their name and fortune were ex- 
tinguished in England. Their townhouse at Durham may still 
be seen standing in New Elvet, but so completely modernized 
that it is hard to believe that those walls witnessed Charles 
Neville’s brief triumph in November, 1569. 

If Elizabeth’s conduct towards the rich was guided by economy, 
so also were her dealings with the mass of the insurgents ; she 
said plainly that she wanted them killed off in order that she 
might disband her troops. Atleast seven hundred suffered. “They 
were all of the meanest sort,’”’ wrote Bowes, in his report, “ except 
Alderman Struthan, Plumptre, the constables, and fifty serving- 
men, executed at Durham.” Thomas Plumptre was the only one 
of the priests who fell into the hands of the enemy. He has 
never been classed among the English martyrs, on account, 
probably, of his having actually joined the rising, and therefore 
committed a political offence; yet he, like the noble line of 
missioners who came after him, was offered his life if he would 
go to the Protestant service ; and his staunch refusal, and heroic 
death, surely gained for him the crown of martyrdom. 

Of those who had been absolved and had attended Mass during 
the Catholic occupation of the city, some came forward humbly 
to give their evidence, and express themselves “ hertilye sorry” 
for having offended a power now dominant once more ; others, 
having more fear of God than of man, remained firm in their 
repentance, and took the consequences. ‘I'he altars were thrown 
down again, the homilies droned through once more, and the 
modern Catholic, wandering through the vast dismantled aisies 
of the Cathedral, can only mourn over the vestiges of the time 
when the Presence of God was not banished by law from His 
churches, and pray that that law may not be permitted to hold 
good for ever. 

A libation of martyrs’ blood was henceforth the only 
sacrifice offered up by the city which was St. Cuthbert’s chosen 
resting-place. About a mile from Durham a pleasant house 
stands among lawn and shrubbery, bearing the name of Dry- 
burn. A brook flowed here once, and perhaps it was on this 
account that the spot was selected for the execution of four mis- 
sionary priests—Edmund Duke, Richard Hill, John Hog, and 





* Regueseus was prevailed on to banish the English exiles; but they 
trooped back again in the reign of Don Juan, who contrived to feed them 
all. sLord Westmoreland survived “ Yotwinckes” many years, and in his 
old age made unsuccessful suit to the daughter of President Richardot. 
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Richard Holiday. The water was convenient for boiling their 
quarters in after the butchery. But the brook dried up that day, 
and to this miracle the name of the place bears perpetual testimony. 
The fortitude with which the martyrs suffered, and the protest 
uttered by Nature herself against their murder, made a deep 
impression on a married couple who witnessed the execution—a 
Mr. Maire and his young wife Grace, who both embraced the 
Catholic faith. Her father in consequence cut her out of his 
will, in which he named her “ his graceless Grace,” adding that 
he would leave her twenty pounds a-year on condition that she 
went every Sunday to hear the sermon in the Cathedral. But 
Grace declined the condition, and doubtless enjoys a better 
reward than an annuity of twenty poands.* 

It was in the market-place, where Thomas Plumptre had suf- 
fered, that the great martyr, John Bost, won his crown. In the 
court-house, and under the very eyes of his judges, he had 
absolved and reconciled George Swallowell, who had apostatized 
through fear ; but they were separated in their death, Swallowell 
being slaughtered at Darlington, and Bost at Durham. Challoner 
tells us how the martyr was cub down when he had hung but a 
few seconds, and stood on his feet till thrown backwards and 
openei! by the knives of the executioners ; and how, when his 
heart was torn out from his breast, he was heard to ery three 
times, “Jesus forgive thee!” With this prayer, which, per- 
haps, included his guilty country as well as the wretched hireling 
whose hand enforced its laws, the missioner passed to God. 

This was in 1594. Six years later the market-place of Durham 
was watered with the blood of Father Palasor, Mr. Talbot, and 
Mr. Jonv Norion, a son of that brave ‘ Old Norton” who had 
died in exile, but whose spirit must surely have rejoiced at the 
spectacle of one of his family earning the honours of a true 
martyrdom, untainted by any political offence. A companion of 
these three was granted his life on consenting to attend the Pro- 
testant service ; a clear proof that had they done the like, they 
too might have escaped execution. And now, in the latter end of 
the nineteenth century, as we stand, say on Gilesgate Hill, and 
contemplate the old English city, with its towers and spires and 
red-tiled roofs scattered over its seven hills, and gaze on the great 
grey Cathedral, and that broad disfigured east wall, which yet bears 
the name of the nine altars; and think of the ancient glories of 
the place—the saints, whose relics yet rest there, and the martyrs 
whose blood sank into this historic soil not three hundred years 
ago—the hope of a resurrection of the Faith in our country 
mingles with an irresistible inclination to mourn over the past. 





* Local Records. 
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It is said that the return to the Faith of a nation that has once 
abandoned it is a miracle of grace. But all things are possible 
to God ; and now that the “the three sorrowful centuries” fore- 
seen by St. Edward are spent, the revival of Catholicism in 
England, and the gradual acceptation of its presence by the 
extern mass as a matter of course, if not of complacency, are 
undeniable. In the city whose religious history we have briefly 
outlined, and where, at the beginning of this century, there was 
no Catholic chapel at all, two humble but admirably served 
churches receive the representatives of the builders of the Cathe- 
dral and half-a-dozen other ancient fanes ; and a few miles off 
the great Catholic College of Ushaw disseminates learning and 
religion under the patronage of St. Cuthbert. Happily the 
north country loves its ancient saints; and would that this 
example were earnestly followed by the rest of England ! 

A livelier devotion to our own saints, those of our blood who 
stand in high places around the Throne of God, and a greater 
gratitude to the martyrs and confessors who sowed in sorrow 
that seed the fruitful sheaves of which we are bearing home in 
jey, might powerfully hasten the return of our country to the 
Catholic fold. Every other nation has honoured its saints with 
a special cultus, and we have seen what was the homage paid by 
our own ancestors to Anglo-Saxon heroes of the Faith; but 
modern English Catholics seem to be somewhat lacking in this 
matter. Many of us are perhaps naturally inclined to confound 
everything English with heresy, and to carry our moral self- 
expatriation so far as to forget the holy sons and daughters 
whom God has given to this country, in their admiration for the 
saints of other lands. And so indeed that vast galaxy are worthy 
of far higher admiration than our hearts are large enough to 
give them; but it is no disparagement to their glory that 
English voices should be lifted up in praise of those servants 
of God who sprang from our own soil, who prayed and taught in 
our own rough northern tongue, and gave to our country the 
title—now in abeyance only, we trust, and not forfeited—of the 
Isle of Saints and dowry of Mary. 
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LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. TO THE BISHOPS 
OF IRELAND. 


Dilecto Filio Nostro S.R.E. Presbytero Cardinali MacCanr, Archiepis- 
copo Dublinensi, et Venerabilibus Fratribus Hiberniae Episcopis. 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Ditecte Fitt Noster, VENERABILES FRATREs, SALUTEM 
ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM. 


BENEVOLENTIAE caritas, qua Hibernos complectimur, et cuius 
augere vim haec ipsa temporum difficultas videtur, Nos adducit, ut 
rerum vestrarum cursum singulari cura paternoque animo sequamur. 
Ex qua tamen cogitatione plus sollicitudinis, quam solatii capimus, 
quod nondum apud vos rem publicam videre liceat eo, quo vellemus, 
statu pacatam atque florentem. Nam ex una parte, gravia premunt 
adhuc incommoda: ex altera, anceps animorum motus ad turbulenta 
consilia complures temere rapit: nec defuere, qui atroci se hominum 
caede polluerent, quasi fieri possit ut spes felicitatis publicae in 
dedecore flagitioque reperiatur. 

Harum rerum caussa, Vos, Dilecte Fili Noster, Venerabiles 
Fratres, non minore quam Nos sollicitudine atfectos et antea cogno- 
veramus, et nuper etiam perspeximus ex iis, quae a Vobis in postremo 
conventu Dublinensi decreta sunt. Communis enim salutis trepidi 
probe docuistis, quid quemque in tam acri momento, in medioque 
certamine vitare oporteat. In quo sane et convenienter muneri 
episcopali et e re publica fecistis. Homines enim tune maxime 
antistitum suorum indigent consilio, cum, velhementiore aliqua 
cupiditate acti, emolumenta rerum fallacibus iudiciis vident: ac si 

uando ad relinquendam honestatem velut impetu quodam feruntur, 
ipiscoporum est, incitatos multitudinis animos temperare, et ad 
iustitiam necessariamque in omnibus rebus moderationem tempestivis 
hortationibus revocare. Illud vero optima opportunitate commemo- 
ratum a Vobis est divinum praeceptum, quaeri primum oportere 
regnum Dei et iustitiam eius: quo iubentur christiani in omni vitae 
actione atque adeo in civicis etiam rebus salutem suam sempiternam 
respicere, et prae religione officii mortalia omnia minoris ducere. 
Haec quidem praescripta servantes, fas est Hibernos fortunae suae 
atilictae levationem quaerere: fas est et pro iure suo contendere : 
neque enim existimandum, quod singulis gentibus licet, Hiberniae 
non licere. Verumtamen honestate dirigenda utilitas est, ac serio 
considerandum, caussam quamtumvis justam turpe esse tueri non 
iuste. Abest vero iustitia cum ab omni vi, tum maxime a socie- 
tatibus clandestinis, quae per speciem vindicandi iuris illuc ferme 
evadunt, ut rerum publicarum permoveant statum. Illae quidem 
quanta animi provisione honesto cuique viro fugiendae sint, sicut non 
semel Decessores Nostri, Nosque ipsi, ita Vos in conventu Dublinensi 
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opportune monuistis. Nihilominus, his manentibus periculis, erit 
vigilantiae vestrae idem saepe praecipere, Hibernos universos per 
sanctitatem catholici nominis, perque ipsam patriae caritatem 
hortando, nihil ut sibi commune esse velint cum huius generis 
societatibus: quae et ad ea, quae populus iure petit, nihil prodesse 
possunt, et nimis saepe ad delinquendum impellunt quos illecebris 
suis incenderunt. Cum Hiberni homines gestiant, neque id imme- 
rito, catholicos appelari, quod est, uti Augustinus interpretatur, 
integritatis custodes et recta sectantes,* impleant mensuram nominis, 
et in ipsa rerum suarum defensione salou esse quod dicuntur. 
Meminerint primam esse libertatem carcre criminibus,t seque in omni 
vita sic gerant, ut statutas legibus peenas nemo ipsorum luat ut 
homicida, aut fur, aut maledicus, aut alicnorum appetitor.t 

Par est autem, vestras in populo regendo episcopales curas Cleri 
totius adiuvari virtute, labore, industria. Quam ad rem quae de 
sacerdotibus praesertim iunioribus constituenda censuistis, recta et 
convenientia temporibus iudicamus. Etenim sacerdotes, si unquam 
alias, certe in istis procellis popularibus solertes et operosos conser- 
vandi ordinis adiutores esse necesse est. Et quia ut optima quisque 
opinione floret, ita in aliorum animos maxime potest, eniti debent ut 
approbationem hominum moveant gravitate, constantia, moderatione 
factorum atque dictorum: nec vero agere quidquam, quod a 
prudentia aut a studio placandorum animorum alienum videatur. 
Facile autem intelligitur, talem fore Clerum, qualem temporum ratio 
postulat, si sapienti disciplina optimisque praeceptis fuerit mature 
institutus. Nam, ut Patres Tridentini monuerunt, adolescentium, 
aetas, nisi a tencris annis ad pietatem ct religionem informetur, nunquam 
perfecte ac sine maximo ae singulart propemodum Dei omnipotentis auxilio 
in disciplina ecclesiastica perseverat § 

Hac via et ratione futurum arbitramur, ut Hibernia prosperam 
rerum conditionem, quam expetit, nemine violando, consequatur. 
Etenim, sicut alias Vobis sigmificavimus, Hibernis aequa postulanti- 
bus satis facturos, qui rerum publicarum administrationi praesunt, 
confidimus. Quod non solum veritas suadet, sed spectata etiam 
ipsorum prudentia civilis, cum dubitari non possit Hiberniae incolu- 
mitatem cum tranquillitate totius imperii esse coniunctam. Nos 
interim hac spe adducti minime intermittemus Hibernam gentem 
consiliorum Nostrorum auctoritate iuvare, et incensas studio et cari- 
tate proces ad Deum fundere, ut populum tot iam virtutum nobili- 
tatum laude propitius respiciat, compositisque fluctibus, optata tan- 
dem pace et prosperitate muneretur. Horum autem caelestium mu- 
nerum auspicem et praecipuae benevolentiae Nostrae testem Vobis, 
Dilecte Fili Noster, Venerabiles Fratres, Clero ac populo universo. 
Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud 8. Petrum die 1 Augusti An. MpcccLxxxtl. 
Pontificatus Nostri anno quinto. 

LEO PP. XIII. 





* Lib. ‘‘ De Vera Religione,” n. 9. + S. Augustinus, Tract xli. in Ioan, n. 10. 
+ 1 Pet. iv. 15. § Sess. xxiii. ‘* De Reform.” cap. 18. 
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(TRANSLATION. | 
LETTER OF OUR MOST HOLY FATHER, LEO XIII, 


By Divine Providence Pops, to Eowarp MacCase, Cardinal Priest 
of the Holy Roman Church, of the title of St. Sabina, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and to the other Bishops of Ireland. 

BELovep Son, VENERABLE BRETHREN, HEALTH AND 
THE AposToLic BENEDICTION. 
TuE loving goodwill with which We embrace the Irish people, and 
of which the intensity seems only to increase with the present 
difficulties, leads Us to follow with singular care and paternal 
feeling the course of events occurring among you. But this con- 
sideration gives Us more of anxiety than comfort, because We do 
not yet see the public affairs of P country in that condition of 
peace and prosperity which We desire. On one hand the pressure is 
still felt of grievous hardships; on the other, perplexing agitation 
hurries many into turbulent courses, and men have not been wanting 
who stained themselves with atrocious murders, as if it were possible 
to find hope for national happiness in public disgrace and crime. 
We already knew, and have again recently seen from what you 
decreed in your late meeting in Dublin, that from the same causes, 
you, Beloved Son, Venerable Brethren, are no less anxious than 
Ourselves. Trembling for the common welfare, you very properly 
laid down what every one must avoid in so difficult a crisis and in the 
midst of conflict. So doing, you certainly both acted according to 
your duty as Bishops and for the public interest. For men need the 
advice of their Bishops most of all when, under the impulse of some 
violent craving, they measure the value of things by false judgments; 
and if ever they are impetuously driven, as it were, to relinquish the 
right course, it is the duty of the Bishops to moderate the excited 
feeling of the people, and by timely exhortations bring them back to 
justice and the moderation necessary in all things. You seasonably 
recalled the divine precept to seck first the kingdom of God and His 
justice, by which Christians are commanded in every action of life, 
and consequently in their actions also as citizens, to keep in view their 
eternal salvation, and place religious fidelity to duty before every 
temporal consideration. So long as these rules are observed it is 
lawful for the Irish to seek relief from their misfortunes ; it is lawful 
for them to contend for their rights; for it cannot be thought that 
what is permitted to every other country is forbidden to Ireland. 
Nevertheless, interest must be directed by justice, and it must be 
seriously pondered that it is wicked to detend by unjust means any 
cause, however just. And justice is not to be found in violence, and 
especially not in those secret societies which, under pretext of 
vindicating a right, generally end in violent disturbance of the public 
peace. As Our predecessors more than once, and We Ourselves have 
done, so you in your Dublin meeting have now given a timely 
warning, with how much caution every good man should keep aloof 
from such societies. Still, so long as the danger lasts, it is for you 
in your watchfulness often to repeat authoritatively the warning, ex- 
horting all Irishmen by the holiness of the Catholic name and by 
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the very love of their country, to have nothing to do with the 
societies of this sort, which are powerless to obtain what the people 
rightly ask, and too often impel to crime those who have been fired 
by their allurements. Since the Irish are proud, and deservedly, to 
be called Catholics, which means, as St. Augustine explains, guardians 
of integrity and followers of what is right,* let them bear out to the 
full their name, and even when they are asserting their rights let 
them strive to be what they are called. Let them remember that 
the first of liberties is to be free from crime,t and let them so conduct 
themselves through life that zone of them may suffer the penalties of 
the law as « murderer, or a thief, or a railer, or a coveter of other men’s 
things.t 

But it is fitting that your episcopal solicitude in governing the 
people should be assisted by the virtue, the labour, and the industry 
ofalltheclergy. With reference to this subject, all that you thought 
we to decree concerning priests, especially the younger clergy, 

e judge right and suited to the circumstances. For priests, if at 
any time, certainly in these popular storms, must be watchful and 
laborious co-operators in the preservation of order. And as in pro- 
portion to the high estimation in which one is held, is his influence 
on the minds of others, they must endeavour to gain the approbation 
of the people by their gravity, constancy, and moderation in word 
and deed, and never take any step that may appear wanting in 
prudence or the spirit of conciliation. It is easily understood that 
the clergy will be such as the circumstances require, if they are early 
trained by wise discipline and sound direction. For, as the Fathers 
of Trent admonished, youth, unless it be formed from its tender years 
unto piety and religion, never will perfectly, and without the greatest and 
well-nigh special help of Almighty God, persevere in ecclesiastical discipline§ 

In this way and by these means We believe that Ireland, without 
any violence, will attain that prosperity which she desires. For, as 

e signified to you on another occasion, We are confident that the 
statesmen who preside over the administration of public affairs will 
give satisfaction to the Irish when they demand what is just. This 
not only reason suggests, but also their well-known political prudence; 
since it cannot be doubted that the well-being of Ireland is connected 
with the tranquillity of the whole Empire. 

We meanwhile, with this hope, do not cease to help the Irish 
people with the authority of Our advice, and to offer to God Our 
ear inspired by solicitude and love, that He would graciously 
ook down upon a people so distinguished by many noble virtues, and, 
calming the storm, bless it with the longed-for peace and prosperity. 
In pledge of these heavenly blessings, and in token of Our great. 
affection, We lovingly impart in Our Lord to you, Beloved Son,. 
and Venerable Brethren, to the clergy, and to the whole people the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

Given in Rome at St. Peter’s on the first day of August, 
MbcccLxxx1iI. The fifth year of Our Pontificate. 

LEO PP. XITI. 


—_——_ 





* “*De Vera Religione,” n. 9. + S. Augustinus, ‘l'ract xli. in Joan, n, 10. 
+ 1 Peter iv. 15. § Sess. xxiii. ‘* De Reform.” c, 18, 
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The British Association.—The British Association this year 
has, after all, been a very quiet atfair. Dr. Siemens, in his presi- 
dential address, was nothing if not practical, and seemed rather 
disposed to patronize “those ardent students of Nature who, in 
their devotion to research, do not allow their minds to travel into 
the regions of utilitarianism and of self-interest.” Electricity 
naturally occupied a prominent place in the President’s discourse, 
but almost all branches of applied science received their due atten- 
tion. In speaking of the bye-products of gasworks, these products, 
which only a few years ago were the serious drawback to profitable 
gas manufacture, Dr. Siemens points out the remarkable fact, that 
were gas to go out of use for lighting purposes, it would still be 
profitable to manufacture it for the sake of these products, ‘Taking 
the coal used at 9,000,000 tons per annum, at 12s. a ton, equal to 
£5,400,000, he shows that with this outlay the bye-products alone 
would realize £8,370,000 a year. ‘The shareholder in gas compa- 
nies may well congratulate himself that his evil day is still far 
distant. 

The proposal to name two new units of force was the one origi- 
nal topic of the address. Of the desirability of creating a -unit 
of magnetic quantity there can be no question, but we fancy there 
will be some difficulty in inducing the scientific world to agree upon 
the nomenclature proposed. ‘Two of the names, “ Weber” and 
“Joule,” are decidedly objectionable, from the fact that they are 
already appropriated by existing units. ‘The term “ Weber” has 
already been rejected by the French savants, and its reintroduction 
to do duty for another force will be needlessly perplexing to the 
students of electric science. 

Dr. Siemens’ theory of the nature of solar energy, of which we 
gave an outline in the last number of this Review, seems to be sink- 
ing under a shower of blows of hostile criticism. The author, however, 
has not yet surrendered. He professes to see in the observations of 
the late solar eclipse some confirmation of his views. But we fear that 
the brilliant hypothesis is already doomed. Against the onslaughts 
of mathematicians Dr. Siemens may well steel himself by reflecting 
that “‘the exclusive mathematician contemns everything that can- 
not be made amenable to his methods.” But when chemistry goes 
over to the opposition we may well despair of the “ regenerative 
furnace” theory. Professor Liveing, in the opening address to the 
Chemical Section, could not close his discourse without referring to 
the theory of the President. His objection is temperately put, but 
it is crushing. “If it is true that the compounds can be decom- 
posed by the action of the sun’s rays, we ought to find in our 
atmosphere the products of combustion; we ought to find in it free 
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hydrogen, carbonic acid, and acetylene, or some other hydrocarbons. 
The hydrogen, from its small specific gravity, would not be concen- 
trated in the lower regions of our atmosphere, in the same proportion 
as the denser gases ; but carbonic oxide, and hydrocarbons could not 
fail to be detected in the air if they formed any sensible proport ion 
of the gases in interplanetary space.” ‘‘ Peace to its bones!” Let 
the theory now be put to rest. Dr. Siemens must be content that 
he has achieved a very “ brilliant flight of the scientific imagina- 
tion.” 

THe CuanneL TuNNEL.—It was only natural that the scientific 
treatment of the Channel Tunnel should evoke a discussion on the 
general merits or demerits of the scheme. Were the geological 
question the only point to be considered, Prof. Dawkins’s paper 
would give ample assurance to all interested in the work, that it is 
perfectly feasible. But Sir Frederick Bramwell steps in, and treats 
the outside world to a severe lecturing for our childish fears as to 
the military dangers of the tunnel. Sir F, Bramwell might 
have been ut the pains to ascertain his opponents’ arguments before 
treating them as Seneet the pale of discussion. According to bim 
the only ground of opposition to the project is a silly fear that the 
tunnel might be captured by a coup de main. But we would remind 
the engineers that there are other and more formidable objections. 
We contend that were an enemy to effect a landing on our coasts, a 
supposition by no means impossible, the force might possess them- 
selves of the tunnel-forts, pour ina continuous stream of reinforce- 
ments free from all perils of sea and landing, and the conquest of 
England would be assured. Nor is it by any means a fantastic idea 
to suppose that England might, at some future date, have to undergo 
the humiliation of suing for peace from a foreign foe, and one of 
the conditions of peace might well be to hand over the Channel 
Tunnel to the possession of our enemies. It was, indeed, high 
time for the Government to step in and stay so mischievous a pro- 
ject. The whole enterprise, it is well known, was started, not to 
spare a few invalids the agony of an hour or two’s sickness, but to 
make a big thing for our engineers, and to enable them to hand 
down their names to posterity on the same page that tells of the 
achievements of Smeaton and Stephenson. 

Tue Canava Mretina.—In the remaining Sections we find 
little that would interest the general reader. The reports of the Com- 
mittees show that solid and careful work is being carried on out of 
the funds of the Association. But there is one Committee whose 
status seems open to question. The Committees on Underground 
Temperature, and on the Circulation of Underground Water, seem 
to be fully entitled to any grant the Association can spare; but 
what are we to think of subsidizing a Committee for collecting 
information on the migration of birds ? 

The decision of the Association to meet in Montreal in 1882 has 
met with almost universal disapproval. Captain Bedford Pim may 
congratulate himself on the tactics by which he has wrung a vote 
from a reluctant majority ; but we are very much mistaken if the 
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meeting of 1883 does not rescind a resolution, so damaging to itself 
and so unwelcome tv the scientific public at large. 

The Lunar Atmosphere.—The question of the Lunar Atmo- 
sphere has again been raised from the observations of the solar 
eclipse of May 17th of this year. To understand the full purport 
of these observations, we must lay a few general facts before our 
readers. ‘I'he sun’s rays before reaching the earth must of course 
pass through our atmosphere, in which the great absorbing agent, 
aqueous vapour, plays so prominent a part. It follows, then, that 
owing to the absorbing powers of our atmosphere, certain rays of 
light, chiefly among the red and orange groups, will be checked or 
stopped, and thus in the solar spectrum will be represented by dark 
lines or spaces. 

Now the sun’s rays may come to us, as at midday in summer, 
almost vertically, and then they must traverse simply the height of 
our atmosphere ; or they may come to us, as at sunset and sunrise, 
through layer upon layer of the densest part of the air, that which 
rests close to the surface and is highly charged with aqueous vapour. 
In the case of the vertical rays that have been absorbed, we can 
well understand that they will be represented in the solar spectrum 
by sharp thin black lines. Those rays that come to us from 
near the horizon will suffer more absorption, and their lines or 
spaces will be thickened and spread out, or,as it is technically termed, 
‘* reinforced.” 

We are now in a position to enter into the details of the eclipse 
observations. If the moon has an atmosphere, we should expect to 
find in an eclipse, as the Solar rays graze the surface of the approach- 
ing moon, that the atmospheric lines, just referred to, will be 
thickened or reinforced as they pass through the absorbing layers of 
the lunar air. To settle this problem, two French astronomers, 
MM. Thallon and Trépied, armed themselves with two of the most 
powerful spectroscopes hitherto made, and directed them one tanyen- 
tially, the other vertically, to the limb of the moon, and awaited the 
moment of contact. As the time drew near, the great spectroscopes 
behaved marvellously ; beautiful, clear images of the sun appeared. 
M. Thallon looked carefully among the B group of the spectrum, 
where the atmospheric lines most appear, and to his great surprise 
he perceived a most decided strengthening and reinforcement of these 
telluric lines. The phenomenon lasted but a few seconds and then 
disappeared. In the meantime his colleague, M. Trépied, cried out 
that he had seen in a marked manner the reinforcement of the 
absorption lines in the B group. Mr. Ranyard, the English astro- 
nomer, was called, but either he came too late, or for some other 
reason, he was unable to see what M. Trépied was so energetically 
pointing out. All that he saw, he declares, was that the lines 
seemed to be slightly intensified near the edge of the spectrum 
where they were sharply cut off by the moon’slimb. After totality, 
as the moon was leaving the sun’s disc, the same observations were 
renewed, but entirely without success. This then, in short, is the 
evidence on which the theory of the lunar atmosphere at present 
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rests. It is not altogether satisfactory, but the method of observa- 
tion once being established, it will not be difficult to repeat the 
experiment. It will not be necessary to wait for another total 
ecli se, a partial one will afford the requisite conditions. 

M. Trépied undertook to estimate roughly the degree of thicken- 
ing observed in the absorption lines, and it would appear to corre- 
spond to about 5th of the height of the spectrum. This would 
give a height of something like six miles for the lunar atmosphere. 

We may add, however, that the spectroscopists of the Royal 
Observatory of Brussels declare that they # ge 0 during the 
eclipse no change whatever in the B lines. The photographs taken 
by M. Janssens at Meudon at the moment of contact, give to the 
lunar disc the sharpest definition, as well as the granulations, and 
the least detail of the solar surface come out quite brilliantly. It is 
not impossible that the lunar atmosphere may be of so rare a nature 
as not to interfere with the results of photography. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Dr. Bettesuerm, of Cologne. 


1. Katholik. 
(>. STOEKL, professor in the episcopal academy of Eichstaett, 


Bavaria, comments on “ German Enlightenment” (Aufklaerung) 
in the eighteenth century. Since the present is rooted in the past, we 
may trace the Liberalism, whether theological, or philosophical, or 
social, of our age to certain doctrines proclaimed Poth in England 
and in Germany in the course of the last centuries. Starting with 
John Edelmann (1698-1767), who clung to Spinoza, our author 
treats at great length of the philosophical system of Lessing. 
Lessing published the so-called “ Shcamnania of Wolfenbuettel,” who 
declared revelation to be nothing more than an experiment in 
educating man to what he might have attained without it. 
There is preee no other German Protestant of the eighteenth 
century who has so strongly insisted on the principle of authority in 
matters of religion, or sustained greater labours in supporting it 
against the attacks of Protestant clergymen (the little popes, as he 
styled them), or who was brought nearer to—without being brought 
into—the Catholic Church than Ephraim Lessing. Next comes the 
German poet, Herder, preacher to the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
distinguishing between religion and dogma. Dogma he pronounced 
to be not an unalterable declaration of some Church authority, since 
Protestantism is deprived of any such standard, but simply a con- 
clusion held by one who has arrived at it after long and painful re- 
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searches in matter of religion. He denies the divinity of our Lord, 
and declares Christianity to be merely the result of human investi- 
gations. Herder’s theological and philosophical system is all the 
more dangerous that it is clothed in such fascinating language as 
would easily delude an incautious mind. But the foremost champion 
of “German enlightenment” in the eighteenth century was 
Immanuel Kant. He laid the foundation of a most perilous philo- 
sophical system. Denying to the mind the faculty of arriving at 
true and solid knowledge of the external world, he necessarily 
rejected the — of causality. Hence, as the human mind is 
not ready-furnished with the perfect idea of God, but with only the 
faculty of ascending to Him from creatures which bear testimony 
to His power and wisdom, Kant came to assert that the existence of 
God was not a matter of absolute necessity. And even to the 
present day German philosophy labours under the hardships of 
Kant’s system, which put to death the noblest faculties of the human 
soul, and inaugurated the reigns of idealism and pantheism. Another 
able paper in this July issue deals with the decrees of the great 
Pope, S. Zachary (742-752). The author selects those bearing on 
the state of serfs and their relation to the feudal government, and also 
those on the ‘‘ Impedimentum Spiritualis Cognitionis.” 8. Boniface, 
from his epistles (29, 30, and 31), was apparently not cognizant of 
this impediment. And we meet about the same period with bishops 
in Italy expressing their doubts about it in their letters to Pope 
Zachary. Bishop Theoda, of Pavia, laid them before the Pope, 
whose answer has been inserted by Cardinal Bartolini in his work 
“Di S. Zaccaria Papa e degli anni del suo Pontificato,” p. 77. 
Other decrees of 8. Zachary, heretofore unknown, were discovered 
by the author of this paper in Cod. Vatic., 1348, fol. 169, and in 
Cod. Vallic., B. 66. Both of them refer to the same impediment. 
The August issue contains a long account of Professor Hettinger’s 
recent book, “‘ De Theologiae Speculativae et Mysticae Connubio in 
Dantis Praesertim ‘Trilogia.” The author of this learned paper, 
besides enjoying the reputation of being one of the most eminent 
apologists of Christianity in our age, is also held in high esteem for 
his extensive knowledge of Dante. In the work before us, dedicated 
te the University of Wiirzburg on occasion of her third centenary, 
he strenuously defends Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” against its 
most modern interpreters. Dante may boast of finding in Germany, 
after England, his most ardent admirers and intelligent interpreters. 
For the most part they unfortunately are either Protestants or 
scholars quite indifferent to Christianity. Hence we may explain 
the curious fact that Dante is so frequently held up as a pre- 
Reformation reformer, and is said to have embodied in his grand 
work those germs which two centuries ago were developed by Luther 
and his disciples. Suffice it to point out these assertions ; they are 
their own refutation. We also see great stress laid on the supposed 
conflict between the medieval scholastics and mystics. Protessor 
Hettinger fully establishes the complete harmony between mysticism, 
philosophy, and mystical theology. As far as Dante himself is con- 
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cerned, there is not the least reason for doubting but that he faith- 
fully follows S. Thomas and S. Bonaventura, and is very far indeed 
from entertaining such ideas as could develop into sixteenth century 
revolution. 

2. Historisch-politische Blaetter—The July and August issues con- 
tain weighty criticisms on the learned work of Baron von Reumont 
on Vittoria Colonna; whichmay be here mentioned as having a special 
interest for England generally, and English Catholics particularly. 
Vittoria Colonna, so well known in Italian history of the sixteenth 
century as being the wife of Ferrante d’Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, 
who won the battle of Pavia for Charles V., was born at Marino, 
1490, married to Ferrante 1509, and was left a widow 1524. Vittoria 
may doubtless be styled the most eminent — of Italy; 
certainly few of them equalled, and none excelled, her. The high 
esteem in which she was held by Charles V. may be gathered from 
the fact that the great Emperor, when staying in Rome, paid her a 
visit. But there were two men in Italy who, from being intimate 
with her, claim special attention, Bernardino Ochino and Cardinal 
Reginald Pole. Ochino, the learned, industrious, but selfish and 
proud Capuchin of Siena, became imbued with Calvin’s doctrine, and, 
when summoned before the Inquisition, stole from Siena, put off his 
religious habit, fled to Switzerland, thence to England, and settled 
in Cambridge. From having been an able preacher of Catholic 
doctrine he became a magister erroris, was unfortunate enough to 
marry, and died unhappily in a Bohemian hamlet. It has been 
gratuitously asserted that Vittoria favoured Calvin’s opinions, and 
especially entertained the new doctrine of justification by taith alone— 
quite an unfounded assertion. Baron von Reumont, unsurpassed by 
any European scholar in his knowledge of Italian history, after a 
most accurate examination of Vittoria’s letters, poems, and other 
writings, gives us most peremptory proofs to the contrary. He has 
succeeded in unveiling the whole truth. Certainly Vittoria was 
deeply impressed with the idea of reform within the Church, but she 
never thought of effecting this by disclaiming the Cihurch’s 
authority, by interrupting the current of ecclesiastical tradition, by 
establishing a new Church with a new doctrinal system. She 
remained to the end what she had ever been—a faithful Catholic. 
At Viterbo, Vittoria Colonna made the acquaintance of Cardinal 
Pole, at the time when his own mother was being dragged to the 
scattold by Henry VIII. Vittoria Colonna died at Rome July 7, 
1546. A translation of Reumont’s work would afford very solid and 
interesting reading for English Catholics. A most useful contri- 
bution appears in the September issue. It examines into the two 
sentences of the Roman courts in July and August, 1881, on 
occasion of the abominable attacks on the body of Pius IX. The 
writer unanswerably establishes the fact that the courts did not 
conscientiously fulfil their duty. The police shrank from arresting 
the most guilty culprits ; whilst both courts, although both incom- 
petent (since the assizes exclusively had the right), sentenced only 
a few of the defendants to short imprisonments. This paper deserves 
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notice as being based on the juridical observations of a learned 
Italian lawyer. 

3. Historisches Jahrbuch der Goerres- Gesellschaft.—Dr. Galland, after 
extensive and diligent researches in the Roman libraries, contributes. 
an able treatise on “The Election of Pope Clement XI. (Albani, 
1700), in connection with the general situation of Europe.” The 
history of this election affords a very striking example of the 
immense interest taken at one time by European Governments in the 
election of a Pope; of the subtle and crafty means adopted by 
Louis XIV. for elevating a person of his choice to the throne of 
S. Peter; and also of God’s watchful providence over His Church. 
Dr. Cardanus, in the same issue, comments on some recent German 
investigations into the history of Mary, Queen of Scots. Of late. 
years our German historians, many of them being Protestants, have 
repeatedly examined this perplexing history. Professor Gaedike, 
of Heidelberg University, appeared as a strong accuser of the unfor- 
tunate queen. But his work, full of historical mistakes, inconsiderate 
conclusions, and manifest antipathy to everything Catholic, was not 
in the least approved of in Germany; it was, on the contrary, 
severely but deservediy censured. Mr. Opitz’s work on Queen 
Mary (Freiburg, Herder, 1881), on the contrary, is a standard work, 
and for long will occupy a very — place in German 
literature. Comparing these works with English and Scotch writings 
both for and against Mary, I feel sure I am quite justified in asserting 
that Mr. Hosack’s, up to this day, remains by far the most able bio- 
graphy of Mary, Queen of Scots. 





ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilta Cattolica. 15 Luglio, 1882. 
Mission of the Catholic Laity. 


N this number of the Civilta Cattolica there is an article on the 
mission of the Catholic laity, which the writer believes to be 
called in the present day to replace the State in the defence of the 
Church. <A great change, as all know, has been effected, and is in 
process of completion, in the relations subsisting between the State 
and the Church. In past times Christian society was regarded as 
one body under one head, Christ Jesus, the Eternal King, who ruled 
it by means of His representatives in the spiritual and temporal 
orders ; the spiritual princedom, held by the Church, being esta- 
blished for the attainment of everlasting Siscsediennn and the civil 
princedom having for its object the possession and enjoyment of 
temporal goods. And since it is plain that nothing could be for 
man a real good save what harmonized with his ultimate end, it 
was universally recognized to be an obligation of the State to co- 
operate by its laws and authority with the action of the Church. 
Hence the Gospel law was the standard even of civil law, and the 
sword was to be drawn in defence of the crosier. Such was the 
Christian ideal of civil power, which was so admirably expressed by 
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that type of Christian sovereignty, Charlemagne, who thus heads 
his capitulars : “‘ Karolus, Dei gratia Rex, Ecclesize defensor in 
omnibus Apostolic Sedis adjutor fidelis.” ‘These two words, 
“‘adjutor” and “ defensor,” define the idea of Christian princedom 
in its attitude towards the Church. All this has been not only 
rejected, but reversed, by modern Liberalism. ‘he Liberalistic 
State, in virtue of its principle of separation from the Church, ceases 
to recognize any religious belief or religious duties. “For the 
State,” says the Senator Cadorna, in a recent publication, “the 
religious authority recognized by the various religious societies, is 
as non-existent ;” a maxim which not only is repugnant to the end 
of a society composed of Christians, but would have been hateful 
even to Pagans. The State, then, according to Liberals, is Atheist, 
and such also must its representatives show themselves, so far as 
they act in its name. It ceases thus to be the aider and defender 
of the Church. But this is not all. Since it is as absurd to aim at 
two discordant ends as it would be for a ship to make sail for two 
different ports at once, it necessarily follows that the Liberalistic 
State, separated from the Church, ends by seeking to subjugate 
it in all that concerns the practical life of society, and, under the 
pretence of order and legal rights, arrogates to itself the power 
of interference in the most sacred things. ‘Thus, from being an 
aider and defender, the State is transformed into an obstacie and 
an assailant. 

The Church having now lost its natural ally, its loving children 
are by Divine dispensation summoned to its assistance, and the 
writer sees hopeful signs of their obedience to this call, in the 
increasing readiness of the Catholic laity to co-operate with the 
clergy in all that concerns the welfare of the Church, and in 
the progressing spirit of union and association for the defence of 
the rights of the Holy See and the religious and social interests of 
Italians. He proceeds to suggest some of the chief duties which 
this new mission imposes on the Catholic laity. They are called 
to help by their good and open example, not satisfying themselves 
with merely obeying the Church’s laws, but taking care to manifest 
publicly their obedience to them and their zeal for their main- 
tenance. Some instances that are given would not be equally 
applicable at home, where we Catholics form se small a pro- 
portion of the population, but the advice is no less excellent in 
spirit ; and, limited as are our numbers, our influence, such as it is, 
must be always greatly diminished by any attempts to keep our 
religion in the background. For the defence of the Church, the 
writer points out to Catholic laymen the importance of availing 
themselves of all those rights which they possess as citizens, and 
taking advantage even of those very principles which Liberalism 
promulgates, such as liberty of conscience, social equality, the 
sovereignty of the people, and the like, in order to utilize them as 
weapons against those who uphold them, thus resisting their 
encroachments on grounds which they cannot gainsay. ‘lhe 
State ignores the Church, but it cannot ignore its subjects, or 
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the rights of the people of whom it professes to be the delegate. 
We have an instance in the glorious struggle sustained by the 
Catholics of Germany. Some may say that their example does 
not apply to Italy, for that, although unjust laws have been pro- 
mulgated by the Government in Germany, the Government itself 
being legitimately constituted, the struggle can be lawfully carried 
on by Catholics in Parliament, while in Italy the case is different, 
and they are accordingly forbidden to enter the political arena. 
The writer, however, considers that by their universal abstention 
they accomplish objects in an equally powerful way. This protest 
of the vast majority of the Italian people is, indeed, greatly superior 
in its effect to what would be that of a few deputies sitting at 
Monte Citorio, supposing that, when put to the trial, they had the 
courage to make it. And well do the Liberals understand the 
value of this abstention, as the Deputy Ferrani did not scruple to 
declare lately openly before his colleagues. ‘So long,” he said, 
“as a Catholic minority does not sit here’—more than a minority 
they would never permit—“ you are not a national representation ; 
you are but a Provisional Government.” The Liberal party, in fact, 
though not always confessing it with so much frankness, have no 
more earnest desire than to see Catholics taking part in the elections. 
Nothing could better contribute to fortify the new kingdom of 
Italy.. Sooner or later Europe will be compelled to occupy itself 
with the abnormal condition of the Supreme Pontiff. Now, in 
diplomatic deliberations, the fact that legal Italy does not repre- 
sent real Italy, but only a party, must have great weight. 

For the fulfilment of the mission to which the laity are called, 
the writer considers it most important that it should everywhere 
show itself, and show itself strong. It has been said that union is 
strength, but this is only on the condition of its being organized. We 
need scarcely add that remarks on this necessity of organization 
are, in their measure, of universal application. 





The Ideal in Art. 


A THOUGHTFUL and suggestive article on the above subject is 

to be found in the same number of this review. it is directed 
against the theory of the so-called school of Verismo in Italy, which 
is doing its part to corrupt the minds and morals of the present gene- 
ration by degrading the faculty of the imagination. The question 
at issue, reduced to its simple elements, is this: Which does best in 
the field of art, he who only copies or he who originates? The fine 
arts have always been reckoned to be the manifestations of genius, 
and mankind has been in the habit of paying a species of homage to 
such manifestations, especially in the case of great poets, considering 
their works to be exhibitions of creative power. But this modern 
school wishes to reduce art toa mere reflexion or repetition of truth, 
that is, of Nature as seen in the material or visible order with all its 
defects and blemishes. The enemies of the ideal say, truth is 
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beauty. But truth must not be confounded with beauty, asif they 
were synonymous terms, for, according to Plato’s definition, than 
which a better has not yet been found, beauty is the splendour of 
truth. But is every true or actual thing resplendent? Assuredly 
not. Accordingly, by the mere fact of being true and real a thingdoes 
not necessarily become a proper subject for art, at least not directly 
so; for what is in itself ugly may be introduced by way of contrast 
or as a set-off to the main object. _It is true that art cannot attain 
to the beautiful without imitation of Nature, but not by that servile 
copy of all its parts and details which the Veristsinsist upon. In an 
adequate conception of art, the empirical and the ideal ought to com- 
bine in a just measure, but the Verist would exclude the ideal 
entirely, and have nothing but the naked and crude reproduction of 
existing realities. A tame and tiresome monotony would be the 
least of the evil consequences of such a system, and, in point of fact, 
nothing can be more remarkable than the sameness of the works of 
these writers save their grossness and immorality. Take up, for 
instance, the Assommoir of Zola, one of their celebrities, and you may 
dispense vourself from looking at La Nana, the Ventre de Paris, and 
the Pot Bouille by the same pen, if disgust alone does not deter you, 
so closely do they resemble each other in a repetition of the same vile 
intrigues and obscenities. And these writers are all alike in their 
tedious triviality and turpitude. Their claim to having discarded 
idealism is, however, futile. As the Classicists and Romanticists had 
each their ideal, so have the Verists. It is the Jacobin ideal. Pride, 
independence, hatred of all authority, above all, that of the priest and 
of God, such are the ideals of this modern school of art. Hence we 
have just witnessed the apotheosis of Garibaldi and the quasi- 
idolatrous pagan worship offered to him and his remains. In him 
they behold the republican and the enemy of priests—quite enough 
reason for these moderns to admire in him the ideal of humanity. 





La Civiltaé Cattolica, 5 Agosto, 1882. 
Apotheosis of Arnaldo da Brescia. 


N this number we have a notice of the contemplated apotheosis 
of Arnaldo da Brescia in his native city. The ultimate object 

of the Masonic Revolution which has usurped political power and thus 
installed itself as an Anti-Christian Government of Christian 
people, is to transform itself into a religion, substituting the worship 
of Satan for that of Jesus Christ, the Man-God. As yet, however, 
the conception of that monster in the popular mind is too abominable 
to allow of his being proposed openly as an object of adoration ; itis 
the policy, therefore, of the Masonic Revolutionists to seek out 
models representing the devil in their characteristics, and to make 
demigods of them in the name of civilization, progress, humanity, 
patriotism, and so on, of which these heroes are held up as the 
patrons. Italy is thus called to witness a new kind of worship, with 
its liturgy, its ceremonies, pilgrimages, agapes, veneration of busts 
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end relics, &c. The writer takes a rapid glance at the life, character, 
and opinions of this Arnaldo da Brescia. A fanatical disciple of 
Abelard, he shared his errors without sharing his repentance. He 
veiled the deep corruption of his heart under the most insidious 
hypocrisy, by which he misled the people, and did such incalculable 
mischief, that S. Bernard tells us that he did not dare to return to 
the places in which he had once set his foot: “ Tam fceda post se, et 
tam szeva reliquit vestigia, ut ubi semel fixerit pedem, illuc ultra 
redire non audeat.” 

Having captivated the populace by his arts, he rebelled against 
the Church’s authority under the usual pretext of heretics in those 
times, the prevailing disorders among the clergy ; an utterly futile 
pretence, for the Church herself was diligently labouring to remove 
abuses. His career, in which feigned submission alternated with 
open revolt, finally closed on a scaffold. There can be no doubt that 
the villainous deeds which merited for Arnaldo this end would have 
fully entitled him to a high place in the Masonic circles of our day, 
but, in point of doctrine, it must be observed that his only claim to 
the sympathy of modern revolutionists is his bitter animosity against 
the Church and her head ; for Arnaldo of Brescia was certainly not 
a “Liberal” in the modern acceptation of the term, but a decided 
“ Regalist,” and, as D. Giacinto Gazzia says in his important work, 
“a Regalist in the hardest and most illiberal sense of the word.” 
Arnaldo, while holding that no cleric of any order possessing pro- 
perty could be saved, held also that everything belonged to the 
Prince, and that the laity could only enjoy the use of their posses- 
sions at the sovereign’s good pleasure. Now, if the first opinion is 
calculated to elicit the applause of Liberalism, can the second be ac- 
ceptable tothem? Yet it is evident that Arnaldo’s political ideal was 
a detestable Czsarism, which he desired to resuscitate. His own 
letters, still extant, attest this fact, and never, as Gazzia observes, 
was the liberty of Italy in greater peril than when the Romans, acting 
at that time under Arnaldo’s influence, were soliciting Conrad, King 
of the Romans, to cross the Alps and make Rome the seat of his 
— power, an invitation to which, fortunately, he did not give 

eed. 

Such is the hero whom the Masonic lodge of Brescia delights to 
honour, proclaiming him, in the programme of the feasts prepared to 
celebrate his memory, as “ the most illustrious citizen of Brescia, the 
glory, not of Brescia alone, but of the whole world.” His sole and 
sufficient merit in its eyes is his hatred of the Church and of the 
Papacy. What does the rest matter? What does it matter that he 
would have betrayed Italy into the hands of strangers, sacrificed its 
liberties, and wodiel its political ruin? For the Masonic sect all this 
counts for nothing. He alone is a patriot, a friend of civilization 
and of progress, who strives to beat down the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth in order to instal in its place the reign of Satan. To obtain 
this the sect would give Italy to the Turks. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Revue des Questions Historiques. Juillet, 1882. 
Tarshish: a Study in Biblical Ethnography and Geography. 


N this article, bristling with erudition, M. Francois Lenormant 
deals with a preblem that, as he says, is far, even at the 
present day, from being solved. He follows in the main Bochart’s 
opinion, according to which Tarshish (the Tharsis of the Vulgate) is 
the Aramaic form of Tartessus, the ancient Greek designation of 
that Southern Spain whence the Phcenicians from a very remote 
period drew such immense commercial treasures, and of which they 
so jealously kept the monopoly. The notion of Tartessus is conse- 
quently very vague in the ancient authors. Nevertheless, Movers 
has clearly established that Tartessus in the most ancient and best 
authorities is not a city or circumscribed place, but an extensive 
district. The inhabitants (Tartessians) dwelt about the river ‘lar- 
tessus, known later as the Beetis, and still later as the Guadalquivir ; 
they possessed the north coasts of the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
European Pillar of Hercules, and stretched as far as the river now 
called the Segura, north of Carthagena. Festus Avienus cails them 
rich, and credits them with a fleet that trafficked with the Cassi- 
terides. ‘The Pheenicians founded several purely Phoenician colonies 
there, such as Gades, Abdera, &c. The history of this people, traced 
with great patience by the writer, is well worth perusal. e hasten 
to summarize those parts of it bearing on the Biblical narrative. 
Most of the places where Tarshish is mentioned, especially in the 
Prophets, square with this identification of it with Spanish Tartessus. 
M pao shows this at length with regard to Jonas ii. 3, and 
iv. 2; Psalm lxxii. 10; Ezech. xxxviii. 13. Thus, “ships of Tar- 
shish,” originally ships of a large size and peculiar construction, 
destined by the Tyrians for the long voyage to Tartessus, came soon 
to mean any large ship, the péya mAviov Poevexexdy of Xenophon (as 
formerly our English “East Indiaman” meant a large vessel, 
though it often enough never went to India), and is used in many 
texts in that wider and loose sense (Isa. ii. 6, &c.; 1 Kings x. 22; 
2 Kings xxii. 49, &c.). The text, Ezechiel xxvii. 12, wherein the 
Vulgate has Carthage as the translation of Tarshish, is a very con- 
lusive proof of his theory with M. Lenormant, since of the riches 
there enumerated silver and tin point plainly to Southern Spain. 
He sees a proof of his contention also in Isa. xxiii. 6, though he 
entirely omits reference to verse 7, where ‘her feet shall carry her 
afar off to sojourn,” supplies, we think, exactly the statement his 
proof lacks. About a century after the taking of ‘I'yre and the date 
of chap. iii. of Isaias, the prophet Ezechiel has the above enumera- 
tion of articles that composed the active commerce of the Tyrians 
from their Tartessian colony in “afar off” Spain. But, as Movers 
has remarked (“ Die Pheenizier,” b. 2, part 2), the very terms 
employed by Ezechiel indicate clearly enough that in the interval 
the condition of Tarshish with relation to the T'yrians had changed. 
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In Isaias, Tarshish is a direct possession of Tyre. In Ezechiel it is 
spoken of in the same terms as othér independent countries, having 
commercial relations only with the Pheenicians. And this indicates 
a historical fact. The grand colonial — of Tyre in the basin of 
the Guadalquivir had come to an end. ‘The writer’s next proof is 

hilological; the forms Tarshish and Tartessus correspond. But 

arshish is not, he contends against Bochart and Gesenius, a 
Pheenician formation. The two forms, Tarshish and Tartessus, are 
independent and parallel, each founded in the indigenous appellation 
of the Tartessians by themselves. 

But Tharsis, or Tarshish, of the tenth chapter of Genesis, which 
appears among the descendants of Japhet as one of the sons of 
Javan, cannot be the Tartessus of Spain. First, because the 
enumeration of names in that list is ethnographic, and ‘“ construit 
sur des notions fort exactes 4 cet égard:” and Tarshish cannot 
have been intended for the indigenous inhabitants of South Spain,. 
differing as they did both in type and language. ‘Tharsis, descended 
of Javan, should belong to the Pelasgic or Hellenic peoples. 
Secondly, because the enumeration of the sons of Javan in that tenth 
chapter follows a regular geographical order from west to east, and 
Tarshish is placed between Elishah (Elisa, Greece proper, especially 
the Peloponnesus) and Kittim (Cetthim, Cyprus). Its geographical 
position is therefore undoubtedly in the Egean, either in the islands 
or on its Asiatic coast, or in both together. Knobel believed that 
the Tharsis of Gen. x. was the Tyrrhenian, or Tyrsenian Pelasgians, 
and M. Lenormant adopts this opinion, although “ d’une maniére 
indépendante et pour d’autres raisons.” His first reason is the 
linguistic and phonetic rapprochement of the names ; Tyrrhenian and 
Tarshish, no less than E-trusc-an being traceable to one radical 
tyrs or turs. At some length—quoting largely from M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville’s “ Les Premiers Habitants de l’Europe”—he shows that 
the expressions, Tyrsenian and Pelasgian, are convertible terms 
among the most ancient Greek authors; that though frequently 
Pelasgian is a generic term including the other, yet they are oftenest 
distinguished as different branches of the same race. Among the 
Greeks the Tyrrhenians are the eastern branch of the Pelasgic race 
who inhabited a part of the islands of the Archipelago (Lemnos, 
Lesbos, &c.) and of the littoral of Asia Minor. The Tyrrhenians of 
Italy are represented by a well-founded and most widespread 
tradition to fos come from Lydia. This migration westward 
(which some modern writers quite reject) M. Lenormant proves at 
length, invoking even recent Egyptian testimony, and places it 
(though it was accomplished neither at one time nor in one direction) 
about the end of the eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty. 

“Ttis a fact,” he says, “ that about the fitteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury (B.c.) the Tursians, or Tyrsenians, whom the Egyptian monu- 
ments call the Toursha, and the tenth chapter of Genesis Tarshish, 
who had hitherto been established on the west coast of Asia Minor and 
in the islands of the Evean, emigrated en masse towards the West,” 
in Central Italy rapidly attaining a high degree of development, 
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civilization, and power. “ Their name naturally went with them, 
and thus, geographically, Tarshish, which first was found among the 
sons of Javan, interposed between Elishah and Kittim, as in Genesis, 
became ‘the West’ in the geography of the Phoenicians, and 
through them of the Hebrews.” And thus when the Tyrians dis- 
covered Tartessus, or South Spain, they naturally called it “ the 
West,” Tarshish. Henceforward, Tarshish became a geographical, 
not an ethnological expression, just as for three centuries with us 
“the West Indies” embraced the whole American continent. 
Tarshish was not Spain only, but the countries of the Europeans of 
the West, that is, from the Egean and Sicily, along the Mediter- 
ranean, to the great ocean which opened beyond the columns of 
Hercules. This is its meaning in the Prophets. 

A brief summary like this can convey no notion of the abundant 
notes and references to all manner of authorities with which the 
article abounds; nor can it do justice to the author’s minute 
reasoning and patient presentment of detail. M. Lenormant’s 
spelling of proper names follows the Hebrew, and not the Vulgate. 
But there is surely pedantry in spelling familiar names by unfamiliar 
and uncouth-looking attempts at phonetic reproduction of Oriental 
originals. Why burden us with Yescha’yihot for Isaiah? And 
Ye’hezqél for Ezechiel is even worse. Perhaps, however, Nabou- 
koudourri-ougour is a most appropriate name for the proud and 
haughty king. 





Le Contemporain. ler Aott, 1881. Paris. 
Célébrités Catholiques Contemporaines: La Comtesse Ida de Hahn-Hahn. 


HIS sketch of the late Countess of Hahn-Hahn, by M. J. Turk, 
the translator of many of her writings into French, contains 
details that will perhaps be new to not a few English readers of 
her works. She came of an ancient Franconian family, the Hahns, 
of Neuhaus, and used to like to trace back her ancestry to the 
thirteenth century. She was the eldest daughter of the Hereditary 
Marshal Count Charles of Hahn, and of Sophia of Behr, and was. 
born in 1805, at their chateau of Remplin, in Mecklenburg. Whilst 
her father, caring little about home and its affairs, made frequent 
“voyages dart,” and even made it his occupation to train and direct 
troupes of dramatic artists, the young Countess lived with her mother, 
sometimes at Remplin, sometimes at Neubrandenburg, at Rostock, 
at Greifswalde, on the banks of the Baltic. In 1826, when scarcely 
twenty-one years old, she was married to her cousin, the rich Count 
Frederic of Hahn—a marriage made to suit the families rather than 
from any sympathy or mutual regard. It was an unhappy union. 
The Count of Hahn was a fine-looking man of Herculean build, 
having the manners of a country nobleman (un gentilhomme cam- 
pagnard), but without any taste for home life, for art, or for science, 
and caring only for his magnificent stables. The young Countess. 
was famous for graces of person, but still more for the charm of her 
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mind (esprit) and distinguished manners. In 1829, using the 
privilege of their religion, they were divorced, and the Countess 
went to live with her mother. In her novel, “ Corona,” she has 
depicted the miseries of a marriage without love, such as hers. And 
now, her ardent nature, bright imagination, guiding or guided b 
her natural inclination, led her into “literature.” From 1888 to 
1848 she travelled through Switzerland, Italy, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, the East, and England. From 1835 to 1847 may be 
laced the first part of her literary career, during which she pub- 
ished a quantity of works, poetry, novels—as “Society,” “The 
Countess Faustine,” ‘ Ulrich,” &c.: and books of travel—as 
“‘ Beyond the Mountains,” “Spanish Letters,” “Eastern Letters,” 
-&c. Her writings had none of the cloudy obscurity frequent with 
German genius, and her style was marked with a cachet of elegance 
and distinction, often wanting even to the most cultivated of her 
‘countrymen. She had a remarkable appreciation of art, what the 
writer calls “un instinct psychologique trés profond,” and a quick 
appreciation of the beauties of Nature. Her voyage in the East 
prepared her mind for the great step of her life. « the Holy Land 
‘he had occasion to see for herself the life of a Catholic convent, and 
was convinced of the abnegation, zeal, and charity of its inmates. 
She appears to have been further impressed by an incident during 
her stay in Palestine, connected with the Anglican bishop sent by 
England and Prussia to Jerusalem to look after the needs and 
interests of the Protestants of Syria. ‘‘ Whilst I was at Jerusalem,” 
‘she says, “ this truly worthy man had enough to do to look after his 
own interests, as his nine children were struck down with fever, and 
he had to go with them to the seaside.” This appeared to her very 
unlike an apostolic episode, and she goes on to compare this sort of 
thing which she sees elsewhere among Anglican bishops with what 
‘she has read of the lives of a few other bishops, 8. Augustine, 
S. Charles Borromeo, Bossuet, Fénélon, and other grandes dmes, who 
are heroes of Christian charity in her eyes. She wrote, when a 
Protestant, some severe words on Anglican prelates as apostolic men. 
A long sojourn in a convent on Mount Carmel influenced and moved 
her still further, and on her return to Germany, in 1844, she began 
with her accustomed ardour the study of Luther’s writings, which, 
we are told, only produced aversion. Her attraction for our holy 
religion was further increased by her visit, in 1846, to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; “the contrast was too striking between the 
rich Anglican Church, with superb but deserted cathedrals (them- 
selves once Catholic), and the poor churches in Ireland, always filled.” 
‘The political movements of 1848 at home excited her antipathy, and 
still further helped her on. The winter of ’48—’49 she passed in 
retirement at Dresden, hearing Mass every Sunday, and occupied in 
examining Luther’s Catechism and the confessions of the Reformed 
Churches, and comparing them with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent; and on the 26th of March, 1850, she made her abjuration in the 
church of S. Hedwig at Berlin, and was received by Mgr. Kettler. 
In the following year she published “ From Babylon to J erusalem,” 
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a history of the journey of her soul from exile, “la patrie,” from 
unrest to peace, from the world to God. The work had a great 
success: her conversion had caused a sensation through the public 
press. And now, whilst Catholic journals welcomed her book, 
there was an explosion of violence against it on the other side. It 
was assaulted in newspapers and in reviews ; in brochures, articles, 
epigrammes; in prose and in verse; but in spite of that the book 
has produced, and still produces, salutary fruit. 

The story of her literary labours as a Catholic we pass by. 
Catholic readers are familiar with her works; as also with her efforts. 
during many years for the foundation of Convents of the Good 
Shepherd. The details are to be fouud in M. Turk’s memoir. Shecon- 
secrated to the poor and to good works the rich profits of her literar 
labours, as well as the greater portion of her private fortune, whic 
was large. She lived simply, Sesian few needs. For many years 
she was President of the “ Méres Chrétiennes,” and of many other 
charitable associations. Her great devotion was for Our Lord in 
His Sacrament; and she passed long hours of adoration before the 
tabernacle in the Cathedral of Mayence. During her last years she 
suffered much sickness, but preserved all her elasticity and treshness 
of mind. For a long time she had lost one eye, and suddenly she 
was threatened with complete blindness. At the same time a heart 
disease showed itself, which after a long agony ended her wonderful 
life. She died January 11, 1880. Naturally, her character was 
quick and irritable ; but, fortified by her frequent reception of the 
Sacraments, she bore her sufferings with touching patience and com- 
plete resignation to God’s holy will. A great consolation was. 
granted her a few days before death. Leo XIII. sent her his 
apostolic benediction, at the request of her brother, who had taken 
up his residence at Rome, where he also had become a Catholic. 

As long as the Countess Hahn-Hahn wrote in keeping with the 
“taste” of her time, she was proclaimed to be a celebrity hors ligne. 
Her talent was incontestable, her opinions novel and acute. It 
must also be allowed that the eccentric life she led for ten or twelve 
years gained her some renown, and held people interested in ali that 
she did. ‘The grace departed from her to the eyes of the critics when 
she entered the Catholic Church, and they vented on her their con- 
tempt and rancour. And many never pardoned her anti-democratic 
and anti-liberal tendencies. Of course the perusal of her twenty- 
eight novels begets very diverse impressions, but everywhere one 
finds a poetic nature and a penetrating mind, unusual knowledge of 
life and the human heart, and great delicacy of sentiment. But her 
life after her conversion preached more eloquently than could the 
most eloquent of books. 
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Aotices of Pooks, 
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The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues, A Course of Lectures. By 
Bisnop UtLatHorNeE. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 

T is only a year and nine months since we welcomed the venerable 
I Bishop of Birmingham’s great and fundamental work which 
he modestly named ‘The Endowments of Man.” The sequel to 
that book has followed without delay, in a volume almost precisely 
the same length. The two books together form a very complete 
treatise on the science of the Christian life. A more useful or 
fruitful task could not have been set to himself by any pastor or 
teacher. Elaborate works on spiritual science are not rare in 
Catholic literature. There is hardly a point in the philosophic 
exposition of Christian life and action which has not received 
extended treatment from one or other of the Fathers or the great 
medieval monks or doctors. More recently some of the greatest 
names of the most practical of all religious Orders, the Society of 
Jesus, have given us encyclopedic treatises on Christian perfection. 
In our own day there are works like that of Mgr. Gay, “La vie 
et les vertus chrétiennes,” which attempt to unite ancient argument 
with modern points of view. But this book of the Bishop of 


Birmingham has a place of its own. First of all, it is an indepen- 


dent English work. It is the work of a man who has thought 
for himself on every subject which he discusses. It is the ripened 
wisdom of a pastor who has watched human nature for fifty years, 
and watched it with a very keen eye indeed. It holds the utterances 


of a writer who has a characteristic gift of _——- language, and 


who has consistently dedicated all his abundant mother-wit to the 
treatment of those themes alone which are of the gravest and 
highest interest. Not that the work is eccentric or novel in the 
ordinary sense. Spiritual comedians abound at the present hour. 
Outside the Church the easiest way to attract an audience is to be 
irreverent, or grotesque, or unconventional. A Catholic pastor has 
his matter, and to some extent his modes, ready prepared for him. 


Catholic truth already exists, and the preacher cannot make any 


new truths, but only dip his vessel into the well of the ancient 
traditions. No book of the present half-century, perhaps, has more 
fully given us the thoughts and words of the early Fathers on the 
spiritual life than this present work. Yet the form and turn and 
salt of the work are unmistakably the writer’s own. The reader 
feels he is dealing with a man of the world who has not forgotten 
what century it is because he turns to speak to him with his finger 
on a page ot Cyril or Chrysostom. 

The other characteristic of the work is that its subject is confined 
to the “foundations” of Christian virtue. It is, therefore, scientific 
initstreatment. First principles and their immediate consequences 
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are the subjects of the writer’s analysis, and he concerns himself 
rather with these than with practical exhortation or devout exposi- 
tion. There is more, however, in this new volume than in the former 
which will gratify those exacting minds who are never satisfied in 
spiritual matters unless they find handy little rules and recipes for 
the ordering of their life without and within. But the striking 
aspect of the whole work is its calm, painstaking, and fertile 
exposition of the fundamental facts and laws which constitute the 
relations between man and his Creator. We find an admirable 
summary, towards the end of the volume before us, of its scope and 
purpose. 

The science of Humility rests upon the knowledge of God and of one’s 
self; it fills the whole distance between the creature and the Creator. 
.... The fundamental facts of this science are the spiritual nature of 
man, considered as he is made for God, and God Himself as He is the 
Object and the End of man. Its principles arise from the subjective 
relations of the human soul to the light, the grace, and the bountiful pro- 
vidence of God. .... The first of these relations is the absolute depen- 
dence of the creature on her Creator. The second is the relation of the 
intelligent image of God towards its Divine Original. The third is the 
relation of justice, which our Divine Redeemer has re-established by His 
grace, between the fallen spirit of man and the sanctifying Spirit of 
God. The fourth is the relation of human subjection in all things to the 
Divine power, bounty, and supremacy. The fifth is the relation of utter 
need and want on the part of the soul towards her Divine Illuminator and 
Provider, who gives to all according to the measure of humility with 
which they own and confess their wants. The sixth is the relation of 
humble self-surrender in reverential faith and love to Him Who is our 
Everlasting Good. And the seventh is the relation of gratitude to Him 
Who has given to our native poverty all that we have. There is one un- 
rivalled master in every science, and our Lord Jesus Christ is the Supreme 
Master of Humility (pp. 360, 361). 

This extract gives a fair idea of the range of the writer’s exposi- 
tion. The volume comprises sixteen lectures. ‘‘It took its 
beginning,” he says in the touching dedication, ‘‘from instructions 
directed to the formation of the first members” of the English 
Dominican Congregation of 8. Catherine of Siena. It represents, 
therefore, the matured views of its author on the deepest matters of 
spiritual science. Before coming to humility in particular, we have 
three preliminary introductions—on the divine law of Probation, on 
the nature of Christian Virtue, and on the difficulties of Virtue. The 
Bishop considers that there are few truths more obscure to the 
general mind than the truth that God has a definite and most bene- 
ficent purpose in allowing men to be tried and in sending them 
trials. The five reasons for this divine law and purpose which he 
discovers in the teaching of the Holy Scriptures and of the Fathers, 
are developed at some length. It would be no compliment to say 
that there is much novelty in them; but the doctrine that the rude 
blows and buffets of temptation and pain are intended, not to make 
us suffer, but to make us turn to God, rouse those spiritual energies 
by which we give him our whole hearts, and throw ourselves into 
His arms, is sufficiently overlooked to warrant us in saying that 
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many reasers will find these pages new and interesting. One of the 
Bishop’s leading “motifs” in his spiritual teaching is that the 
beginning of all holy living is that a man be “drawn out of him- 
self.” The corresponding axiom, which completes the truth here 
indicated, is that a map can only be perfect in proportion as he 
“clings to the supreme excellence of God.” These two principles 
are the text of the present book. 

The fourth lecture—on the nature of humility—is the prin- 
cipal chapter in this volume. Here the Bishop examines the 
different definitions or descriptions of this fundamental virtue, as 
he finds them in the Fathers and in S. Thomas of Aquin. His 
own definition, with which he concludes the lecture, we may give in 
the first place. ‘‘ Humility,” says the Bishop of Birmingham, “ is 
the grateful acknowledgment to God of all that we are and have, 
and the grateful sacrifice and surrender of our whole being to God, 
that He may reform it to perfection by His goodness” (p. 106). 
This exhaustive definition expresses the very deep importance which 
he attaches to the knowledge of the virtue of humility and to its 
practice. And it must be confessed that it is, in a certain sense, 
a new definition. The truth is that Humility, being generically 
lowliness on the part of one’s self, may be defined in as many dit- 
ferent ways as there are departments of self, or defects of self, or 
relations of self with the Creator, or with human beings. Thus, 
there is humility of the mind, of the will, of the heart, of the ima- 
gination, of the affections; humility, as of a creature, of a fallen 
creature, of a sinner; humility as a weak, or blind, or dependent 
being ; humility as a recipient of God’s benefits, and specially of 
His grace and the inheritance of Heaven; humility of beliet, of 
obedience, of meekness ; humility towards superiors, towards in- 
feriors, in respect of gifts, or talents, or virtue. The definitions of 
humility, as we meet them in the works of the Fathers, are there- 
fore, as the Bishop observes, most frequently only partial or special. 
Even the definition of 8. Thomas seems, at first sight, limited and 
inadequate. He defines it as the virtue which “tempers and with- 
holds the soul from tending immoderately to high things.” Yet no 
definition could better express the repressive side of humility. Exa- 
mine it as you will, you find that nothing more full and accurate 
could be said. The “ high things” he here speaks of, are the gifts 
or excellences of one’s own being. But to repress one’s self-elation 
is, according to the Bishop, only one half of humility. To be truly 
humble, the soul must not only leave herself, but must turn in loving 
nothingness to God, and devoutly long to be taken up by Him. It 
would be absurd to call this a new view. But the merit of this 
work is, that the idea is systematically worked out in every 
direction. 

After the chapter on the nature of humility, there comes one on 
its grounds; and here the Bishop mentions twelve foundations of 
this most necessary virtue, in a fertile exposition which will be found 
full of matter for preachers. A lecture, more practical in its scope, 
follows, on ‘ Humility towards our neighbour.” The following 
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excellent remarks on Superiors may be quoted as an illustration of 
the useful matter contained in this lecture :— 


Superiority cannot be better expressed in a few words than as a humble 
but magnanimous obedience to the best lights of what is best to do, and 
to direct under each circumstance as it arises. But this implies a 
thorough renunciation of one’s own spirit to the spirit of duty; and that 
spirit is imbibed from the whole objective character of the law, work, 
and commonwealth over which the superior presides, The substance of 
Christian superiority is service—service to those who are subject, service 
to higher superiors, and service to God. ... . Honour is a grace added 
to authority, that gives it strength and reverence; but the true Christian 
superior will refer that honour to God (p. 150). 

To one who is well founded in humility, nothing can be more humbling 
than the exercise of authority. It discovers to him his weaknesses and 
his limitations, and reveals to him his defects and shortcomings. The 
light he seeks for others may turn to his own rebuke, and the simple and 

erfect who are under his care teach him many a silent lesson, whilst his 
roward and difficult subjects give him many a humiliation. ‘ihe burden 
of responsibility makes him sensible of infirmity, and his failures reveal 
to him his deficiencies, and the great need he has of help from God. 
Undeserved praise strikes his soul with reproach (p. 151). 


The seventh lecture, in which the Bishop compares the humility 
of man with “ the benignity of God,” is a complete treatise on the 
fatherly providence of Almighty God and the “ divine humility,” to 
use S. ‘Thomas’s phrase, of His dealings with His creatures. Next 
comes a chapter which by many will be considered the finest in the 
whole work. It is entitled the “ Divine Master of Humility ;” and 
it is a survey, in terse, luminous and warm language, of the life and 
spirit of our Blessed Saviour. As a specimen of the style and 
treatment, we quote the following devoutly expressed apostrophe to 
the soul as she contemplates our Lord upon the Cross :— 

Oh soul, redeemed by that fast-flowing blood, look well to thy salva- 
tion! In that bowed head, so venerable; in that sweet face, so livid; in 
that august brow, so wounded; in those lightsome eyes, sv worn with 
weeping ; in those authoritative lips, so pale with thirst and suffering— 
contemplate the cost of thy salvation. In that virginal body, bruised 
with buffets, rent with scourges, wet with the slaver of the wicked, worn 
and wan with pain and labour, behold the expiation of thy sensual sins. 
In those gaping wounds on which thy Saviour hangs, see the open doors 
through which the ruddy price of thy salvation streams upon thee. The 
life exuding with that blood is thy life. Pass through those wounds to 
the heart from which the stream of life is flowing. See how that heart 
is abandoned, by an interior crucifixion, not of man, but of God, to 
darkness and desolation of spirit, for the expiation of all sins of the 
spirit. Listen to the cry of that afflicted heart: “I thirst!” Listen 
again to the cry of charity: “ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do!” Listen once more, and listen with awe, to the cry of desola- 
tion from the heart of the Sacred Victim: “ My God, My God, why hast 
Thou abandoned Me ?” (p. 212). 


The ninth lecture, in which humility is shown to be (as the 
Bishop of Birmingham puts it) the “receptive foundation” of tho 
Divine gifts and virtues, develops the leading idea of the book. 
We may remark here how the writer uses and handles illustrations 
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from the external world. He compares humility to an empty vessel, 
emptied of self to receive God’s gifts; to a tree on which the other 
virtues are engrafted ; to a foundation on which they are securely 
built; to the earth which is softened by the rain and warmed hy 
the sun, and so becomes the nourishing mother of every plant. Not 
less observable is the fulness of his references to Holy Scripture. 
‘A history of Humility,” he says, “‘ drawn from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, would be the most instructive of books—a most wonderful 
record of the way in which God at all times blesses the humble and 
repels the proud” (p. 229). 

In the lectures on “ Magnanimity,” on “ Pride,” and on the 
“World without Humility,” there are many admirable passages. 
For example, the description of “ Softness,” at p. 247, and the warn- 
ing so strongly given (pp. 293 sqq.) in regard to the “virtues” of 
the heathen world. ‘ Much care is taken, and justly taken,” he 
says, ‘‘ by every truly Christian teacher to guard the minds of youth 
from the impurities of the classics; but who ever thinks of caution- 
ing them against the false foundation of their virtues” (p. 294) ? 
The thirteenth lecture, on the ‘ Foolish Vice of Vanity,” is marked 
by a very shrewd and sententious analysis of vanity, and is full of 

ractical pastoral instruction. A very important chapter follows on 
“The Humility of Faith.” One of the most necessary lessons which 
can be taught our own countrymen is, that to believe is an act of 
obedience and humility. The Bishop of Birmingham’s marshalling 
of Scripture passages to this effect is very telling and useful: and 
his very broad treatment of the gift of faith, with its results in the 
soul, will be found to be a real lesson in the understanding of the 
supernatural life. 

‘he fifteenth lecture is called the “Schools of Humility.” It 
treats chiefly of the religious Orders and their saintly founders and 
propagators. It includes an excellent ws on the famous 
twelve Degrees of Humility set forth by S. Benedict in his Rule. 
Of these the Bishop says :— 


The twelve degrees of Humility which form the seventh chapter of 
S. Benedict’s Rule, are an expansion of the ten signs of the progress of 
humility contained in the Institutes of Cassian, which he declares he 
heard delivered in Egypt, by the famous Abbot Pynuphius, the history of 
whose humility he has recorded. These twelve degrees of S. Benedict have 
been contrasted by S. Bernard in a special treatise with the twelve de- 
grees of Pride; and S. Thomas (“ Summa,” 2, 2, q. 191, a. 6) has 
scientifically vindicated the sufficiency of S. Benedict’s twelve degrees. 
’ The comments on them are very numerous (p. 374). 


The sixteenth and last of these lectures is one in which the writer 
shows how Humility is the counterpart of Charity. That is to 
say, wherever Humility empties the human heart Charity comes in 
and fills the void. 

From this rapid analysis of its contents, the reader will perceive 
that this is a volume which is even more likely to be popular than 
its author’s former one. It is by no means a treatise for superficial 
readers. It must be taken steadily in hand, and read chapter by 
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chapter and paragraph by paragraph. Neither is it a book that is 
easy to quote, although our extracts, even as they stand by them- 
selves, will probably make readers anxious to go to the book for 
themselves. But there is no “fine writing” in these serious and 
pregnant pages. True eloquence there is, as well as true wit, 
epigrammatic force, and an infusion of humour. But the language, 
whether rising towards sublimity or breaking off in picturesque 
quaintness, gives one that most invaluable of all impressions to a 
reader—the idea that the writer is in downright earnest. There is 
a style which has the air of being elaborated for its own sake, as a 
work of art; and there is a style which seems to be shaped by the 
thoughts as they take form in the workshop of the imagination. 
Decidedly of the latter class is the style of this book. No one need 
be afraid of trying to master it. There is no philosophic or tech- 
nical apparatus. The Bishop uses hard words and scientific phrases 
not unfrequently ; but part of his business is to explain whatever 
difficulty they present. If these two volumes tend to promote an 
intelligent study of the foundations of the Christian life and ethics, 
a great es will have been attained; and it may be confidently 
predicted that Christian virtue will be both more real and more 
solid in proportion as its essence, its sources, and its relations to- 
wards Almighty God are more thoroughly studied and better 
understood. 


Angliiskaya svobodnaya torgovlya, Istoricheskyi ocherk, &c. English Free 
Trade. A Historical Sketch, &c. By J. YaANznHux. Moscow: 
1882. 8vo. 

i a volume of very nearly five hundred pages Professor Yanzhul 

has given his countrymen a carefully written account of our 


Free Trade policy, and the various arguments of English economists 
for and against it. Nearly all the author’s previous works have 
been studies in English political economy, and doubtless to their 
preparation is due in no small measure that extensive — 


with the literature of the subject which is evinced by the present 


work, 

The scope of the book is to trace out why, and with what results 
for national weal and wealth, England adopted Free Trade, and, 
incidentally, to show the influences which have been at work in 
bringing about the diminished esteem, in which, the author con- 
siders, Political Economy is now held by the public and men of 
science alike. Of the six long chapters which compose the work, 
five are occupied in tracing the development of Free Trade princi- 
ples, and the opposition to the movement, and consist largely of 
quotations from English economists or of analyses of their works. 
The author has not confined his references to writers of gage oo 
and repute, but has consulted many less known specialists. Any 
sources, in fact, on either side of the question, which could supply 
valuable information or cogent argument, have been impartially 


laid under contribution. In reviewing the different school of 
9) 
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political economy in England, Dr. Yanzhul devotes some thirty-five 
pages to an account of the Christian Socialist movement, in the 
eadership of which Charles Kingsley took such a prominent part, 
and that author, who is less known in Russia than most English 
writers of eminence, is fully noticed. 

The last chapter is the one of greatest interest, at least to an 
Englishman. In it the author sums up the various arguments for 
and against Free Trade, and arrives at the conclusion that the great 
mass of the people would not have been very much better or very 
much worse off had a policy of protection been followed during the 
last thirty years instead of a policy of Free Trade. The Professor, 
however, considers it probabie that with a policy of protection the 
financial and industrial crises might not have been so numerous nor 
so severe, and that consequently the poorer classes might have 
endured less suffering; yet he is very far from saying that Free 
Trade was not the best, perhaps the only, policy which her cireun- 
stances made practicable for England, still less does he hint that it 
would be feasible to retreat from it now, even if she wished. Free 
Trade, however, he considers has by no means brought all the 
benefit to the poorer classes which was expected. “ Financial 
reforms in the Eronion of Free Trade,” he remarks, at p. 417, 
“have been carried out only as far as they were advantageous to 
the governing classes.” 





1. London University Matriculation Papers in English for Twelve Years, 
worked out in full as Models. By the Rev. G. B. Cox, 0.8.B. 
London: W. Stewart & Co. 

2. Catechism of Modern Elementary Chemistry. By E. W. V. 
Voxcxxsom, F.C.S. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

[ these days of examinations a candidate must not only be well 
posted up in his subject, but he must be trained in the received 

ways and styles of answering the questions set to him. Two of the 

Professors of St. Gregory’s College, Downside, in the two works 

named above, have, from a long and varied experience of London 

University examinations, undertaken to show a student how best he 

ean throw his ideas into shape. For this purpose they have gathered 

a large number of questions from the University Calendar, and to 

these questions they propose to offer satisfactory answers. Whether 

the examiners would be satisfied or not with such answers, is of 
course quite another matter. Examiners are believed to look 
unfavourably on such books, and report speaks of their handling 
very severely certain candidates whose answers were too plainly 
extracted from a well-known crammer’s work. Although bot 

works hail from the same college, their methods of procedure in 
drawing up their answers seem to be at variance. The author of 
the English handbook gives a fulness of detail and _ treat- 
ment which would almost entitle his work to be considered 

a treatise. The author of the chemistry, however, discarding 
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every grace of style, sets out his answers in so concise a phrase- 
ology as at times almost to amount to crudeness. On this account 
the work can hardly be of any assistance, except on the eve 
of examination, to one who has already mastered the subject. 
The absence of diagrams is, we consider, rather a drawback to 
the work, for a simple outline of a piece of apparatus gives a clear- 
ness and consequently a merit to a student’s paper. Take, for 
instance, Question 144, on the analysis of the air by weight; the 
answer is confused and defective from the absence of a simple 
sketch; glass globes and pumice-stone suddenly appear in the answer 
without any previous reference to their presence or their mechanical 
arrangement. But with these little drawbacks the work may be 
confidently recommended ; the statements, as far as we have been 
able to verify them, are strikingly precise and correct, no mean 
merit in a scientific work ; and the arrangement of the formule and 
type is excellent. 





The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland’s Heroie Age, 
By Ausrey DE VERE. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1882. 

R. DE VERE’S recent volume of verse is but one of a series 
devoted to the illustration of the traditional lore of his 
native country. He evidently aims at doing for these ancient Irish 
sagas what the Laureate has so successfully achieved for the legends 
of the Arthurian cycle, revivifying them in a form suited to the 
requirements of modern taste. The dim border-land of truth and 
fable, the twilight of tradition preluding the dawn of history in 
which figures loom shadowy and gigantic, has always been the 
favourite field for the poet’s imagination, and never more so than 
at the present day. ‘Thus we have seen the national epic of the 

Teutonic races adopted by the great genius of modern musical 

crama, while Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne seek inspiration in 

the legendary age of Britain, ard Mr. Longfellow has recast in 

English verse the myths of the aborigines of North America. Irish 

bards have, it would seem, an inexhaustible store of material of this 

description to draw upon, for Mr. de Vere tells us in his preface 
that the ancient manuscripts preserved in the public libraries of 

Dublin would fill 30,000 quarto pages. From this mass of litera- 

ture he has selected for reproduction some of the principal fragments 

bearing on the Heroic Age of Ireland, whose best epoch is placed 
by him shortly before the Christian era. 

“The Foray of Queen Meave” is a reconstruction of what scholars 
regard as the great Irish epic, handed down as they believe from a 
very early age, and first committed to writing by St. Kiaran, in the 
sixth century, on parchment made from the hide of his favourite 
cow. The earliest extant copy of St. Kiaran’s version is attributed 
to a scribe who died in 1106, so that the tale comes down from a 
very venerable antiquity. 

Its subject is the invasion of Ulster, by Meave, Queen of Con- 
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naught, with the assistance of 3,000 exiles from the country assailed, 
headed by Fergus Roy, its dethroned king. 

The immediate object of the campaign is the capture of a wonderful 
black bull, coveted by Meave, the property of Conor, reigning king 
of Ulster. This somewhat unworthy motive of heroic action sug- 
gests the idea that these legendary wars, despite the magniloquent 
descriptions of contemporary bards, were mere border raids for 
lifting cattle and general plunder, like those of the Scottish High- 
land clans. The Irish Achilles, the hero of the poem, is Cuchullain, 
the watch-dog of Ulster, whose realm of Murthemné, the country 
round Dundalk, lay right across the threshold of the larger king- 
dom, barring the invader’s path. 

Meave’s first care, after summoning her host, is to invoke super- 
natural assistance, and betake herself to the dwelling of a prophet. 


And straight her charioteer the horses smote 

And tamed them with the reins: and lo! what time 

The noontide sun with keenest splendour blazed, 

Right opposite upon the chariot’s beam 

There sat a wondrous woman, phantom-faced, 

Singing and weaving. Shapely was that head 

Bent o’er her web, while back the sun-like hair 

Streamed on the wind. One hand upreared a sword : 

Seven chains fell from it. Sea-blue were her eyes, 

And berry-red her scornful lip; her cheek 

White as the snowdrift of a single night ; 

Her voice like harp-strings when the harper’s hand 

Half drowns their pathos. Close as bark to tree 

The azure robe clung to that virgin form, 

Sinewy and long, and reached the shining feet. 
Then spake the queen : “ What seest thou in that web?” 

And she, “I see a kingdom’s destinies ; 

And they are like a countenance dashed with blood ; 

Faythleen am I, the witch.” To her the queen: 

“I bid thee say what seest thou in my host, 

Faythleen, the witch!” And Faythleen answered slow, 

“The hue of blood: sunset on sunset charged.” 

Then fixed that Wild One on the north her eyes, 

And Meave made answer: “In those eyes I see 

The fates they see; great Uladh’s* realm full-armed 

And all that Red-Branch Order as one man.” 

Faythleen replied, ‘‘ One man alone I see; 

One man, yet mightier than a realm in arms! 

That Watch-Hound watching still by Uladh’s gate 

Is mightier thrice than Uladh: on his brow 

Spring-tide sits throned; yet ruin loads his hand. 

If e’er Cuchullain rides in Uladh’s van 

Flee to thy hills and isles.” 


The witch promises her assistance, and forthwith reduces the 
warriors of Ulster to a state of lethargy and semi-imbecility, while 
Cuchullain alone keeps the invaders at bay at the ford of the 
Neeth. Here he overcomes in ninety successive days as many of 





* Ulster. 
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Meave’s best champions, until at last his bosom friend Ferdia, the 
only survivor of the Firbolgs, early occupants of the soil of Ireland, 
is induced to undertake the combat by the wiles of Finobar, the 
queen’s beautiful daughter, and the promise of her hand in marriage. 
Cuchullain vanquishes and kills him after a three days’ struggle, but 
between grief at his death and the exhaustion of his wounds is 
himself placed hors de combat, and while he languishes between lite 
and death Meave and her confederates enter Ulster, and ravage and 
pillage unmolested. The warriors are retreating in full security, 
and have only halted for the division of the spoil, when they are 
assailed at last by the hostile army, the spell which paralyzed the 
heroes of Ulster having been dissipated by the direct intervention of 
the War goddess. During the battle, Cuchullain lies in a miraculous 
trance, from which he wakes, fully restored to health and vigour, 
just in time to retrieve the day, and turn the threatened defeat of 
Ulster into a decisive victory. Meave is driven in headlong rout 
across the Shannon, and has to purchase an inglorious peace by the 
restoration of all her booty. 

This is the outline of the poem, which Mr. de Vere has trans- 
muted into elegant and picturesque blank verse, thereby conferring 
a substantial benefit on Bnglish literature. So venerable a relic of 
the legendary life of a nation has an interest over and above its 
artistic value, from the gleam of light it casts on a dim page of 
history and the record it transmits of the manners and ideas of a 
long-forgotten past. It is very remarkable as showing a tone of 
feeling and a moral standard little to be looked for at an epoch so 
early as it is ascribed to, and in a country so isolated and remote as 
Treland then was. The chivalric sentiment pervading it, at a time 
when chivalry, so-called, had no existence, is conspicuous in several 
incidents, as in Cuchullain’s refusal to fight with feebler warriors 
until the combat is forced on him; in the terms of his duel with 
Ferdia, the two champions exchanging courtesies and embraces after 
each day’s strife; and in his defence of the fugitive Meave, when 
after her defeat at his hands he bars the way of the pursuing host 
by exclaiming: “One day I shared her feast; she shall not die!” 
There is moreover throughout the poem a total absence of vindic- 
tiveness or ferocity, not to be found in any other similar record of so 
early a date. 

Many of the episodes have a striking similarity to those of the 
Homeric battles, particularly the protection afforded to the hero by 
Mor Reega, the Hibernian Minerva, who appears to him at critical 
moments of the fight, sustains him by clutching his crest, and nerves 
his arm to deal slaughter to his foes. And the way in which this 
divinity and Faythleen, assisted by the spirits of the sea, range 
themselves on different sides in the war, recalls the factions in 
Olympus, in favour of Greeks and Trojans. Cuchullain is assisted 
too by the spirit of an ancestor, who appears to him in a dream, and 
takes his place in the combat for three days, during which his forces 
are restored by a charmed slumber. The horses he harnesses to his 
war-chariot are, like those of Achilles, of supernatural origin, lake- 
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born steeds, one white, one black. Early Irish mythology is thus 
illustrated in interesting fashion by these poems. 

To the other won, narrated by him Mr. de Vere has given 
more of the ballad form. Of these, “The Sons of Usnach” deals 
with incidents slightly anterior to the Foray of Queen Meave. It 
opens with the birth of Deirdré, the Babe of Destiny, at the moment 
when Conor, King of Ulster, and his courtiers, are at a banquet at 
the house of her father, Felim, the minstrel. The infant is forthwith 
mtroduced to the assembled company, as follows :-— 


But when an hour had passed and somewhat more, 
The feasters heard far off a dulcet strain, 
And soon to them there entered damsels four; 
With measured step advanced they twain by twain, 
Bearing a cradle. On a low raised throne 
They reared it, bowered in silk, and blossom strewn. 
Therein a little maiden-wonder lay, 
Unlike all babes beside in mien and hue, 
Bright as a lily-bud at break of day 
That flashes through the night’s unlifted dew; 
Beaming her eyes; like planets glad and fair ; 
And o’er her forehead curved a fringe of hair. 
The tender fairy hand, whose substance fine 
Glimmered as of compacted moonbeams made, 
With such a stealthy smoothness did it shine, 
Above the coverlet unquiet strayed ; 
And some one said, “ It knows the things to be, 
And seeks its wand of destined empiry!’ 
From bannered stalls the Red-Branch Knights drew nigh 
Circling that cradle. *Neath the raftered roof 
A far-sunk window opened to the sky, 
While purple twilight wove with warp and woof 
O’er deepening heavens its dewy mantle dark, 
And dusky woods that hour unseen ; when hark 
Outside that casement rang a piercing wail; 
Then past it slow, a dread and shrouded Form 
On demon wings was seen of all to sail; 
Shriek after shriek outswelled into a storm ; 
And o’er that flower new-born of infancy 
All heard the Banshee’s death-denouncing cry. 


Nor is this the only portent attending the appearance of the ill- 
starred babe, for an aged Druid advances and predicts that she will 
be the cause of much woe and bloodshed, whereupon the nobles 
present demand that she shall be put to death. The King, however, 
rejects this cruel proposal, and declares that he will take charge of 
her, and have her reared in seclusion, in an island castle, to be his 
own bride when old enough. Deirdré is accordingly placed under 
the care of an old dame, Levarcam, and grows up in her solitude a 
high-couraged, merry-hearted maiden. In due time chance brings 
to her islet the fated lover Naisi, one of the three sons of Usnach, 
who woos her on the instant, and bears her off in triumph, escaping 
to Scotland with his brothers and their whole clan. Here they live 
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very happily for three years, leading a life of freebooting and hunt- 
ing ir the Highlands, until they are lured back by the false promises 
of Conor, who persuades the ex-king, the loyal and stout-hearted 
Fergus Roy, to be his ambassador, pledged to their protection. 
Once landed in Ulster, however, they are separated from Fergus by 
stratagem, and finally slain, after a struggle in which Druid spells 
contribute to their defeat. Deirdré dies after singing their dirge, 
and Fergus arrives too late to save, but in time to avenge them by 
the burning of Eman, the modern Armagh, Conor’s capital. Mr. 
de Vere has woven this tale into a spirited narrative, and has con- 
trived to individualize and invest with special interest Deirdré, the 
heroine, in whom he portrays a strong, bright-hearted woman, full 
of playful courage, keen-sighted in foreseeing the approach of 
danger, yet calm and fearless in confronting it when inevitable. 
The poet’s picture of her playing at chess with her husband in the 
halls of the Red-Branch Knights, while fully conscious that the 
King’s treachery has sealed their doom, might furnish a suggestive 
subject for an artist. 

The third of these legends is that of the “‘ Children of Lir,” the 
most poetical and best known of the old Irish romances. It is the 
story of four royal children, a girl of eight, Finola, and her three 
little brothers, transformed into swans by a jealous stepmother, and 
condemned to bear that form, though with human consciousness, 
for nine hundred years. Their term of penance is divided into three 
separate periods, or woes, of three centuries each, the first passed 
on the Lake of Darvra, the second in more bitter banishment on “ the 
dark sea-strait of Moyle,” between Ireland and Scotland, the third 
on the still wilder ocean west of Connaught. Their song by night 
affords them some consolation, and has, on all who hear it, the effect 
of lightening care, and making men dream of a great deliverance. 
Here is Finola’s lament for her home :— 


Whilome in purple clad we sat elate: 

The warriors watched us at their nut-brown mead ; 
But now we roam the waters desolate, 

Or breast the languid beds of waving weed; 
Our food was then fine bread; our drink was wine; 
This day on sea-plants sour we peak and pine. 


Whilome our four small cots of pearl and gold 
Lay side by side, before our father’s bed, 
And silken foldings kept us from the cold: 
But now on restless waves our couch is spread ; 
And now our bed-clothes are the white sea-foam ; 
And now by night the sea-rock is our home. 


Their deliverance is effected on the arrival of the “ Tailkenn,” or 
tonsured man (St. Patrick), by the first sound of the bell for 
Christian worship in Ireland. No sooner is it heard than, making 
their way to the land, where an altar is erected on the beach, 
they are restored to human form, but in the ghastly decrepitude 
of their nine centuries of existence. ‘They crave baptism from St. 
Patrick, and on receiving it are released by death. 
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Now hear the latest wonder. While low-bowed, 
That concourse gazed upon the reverend dead 
Behold like changeful shapes in evening cloud, 
Vanished those time-worn bodies; and, instead, 
Inwoven lay four children, white and young, 
With silver-lidded eyes and lashes long. 
Finola lay, once more an eight years’ child: 
Upon her right hand Aodh took his rest, 
Upon her left Fiacre ;—in death he smiled: 
Her little Conn was cradled on her breast: 
And all their saintly raiment shone as bright 
As sea-foam sparkling on a moonlit night : 
Or as their snowy night-clothes shone of old 
When now the night was passed, and Lir, their sire, 
Upraised them from the warm cot’s silken fold, 
And bade them watch the sun’s ascending fire, 
And watched himself its beam, now here, now there, 
Flashed from white foot, blue eyes, or golden hair. 


Though this beautiful legend has many distinctive features, it 
has a parallel in German folk-lore, where the transformation into 
swans by a cruel stepmother is the subject of a story. In this 
version the sister, too, plays the most important part, escaping 
metamorphosis, and effecting her brothers’ deliverance by the en- 
durance of a protracted penance. The original home of the fable 
was probably Scandinavia, where the flight of the wild swans 
and their annual return might easily suggest a supernatural inter- 
pretation. 

It is no small tribute to Mr. de Vere’s poetical imagination to say 
that he has succeeded in intusing warmth and colour into subjects 
so remote from modern thought, not only in time, but in the 
absence of any intermediate ‘link of association. His power of 
individualizing his personages gives vitality to his narrative, and 
the truth of his types is proved by the fact that they are not only 
characteristic, but characteristically Irish. Thus Fergus Roy, the 
exiled King, large-souled, laughter-loving, and generous, but so 
careless that he allows his realm to slip from him in mere indolence, 
has his prototype in many a modern Irish gentleman. Deirdré, too, 
with her half-sarcastic humour veiling tenderness, is a poetic 
creation based on knowledge of genuine Irish character. For 
these and its many other merits, Mr. de Vere’s volume will, we 
doubt not, be welcome to readers on both sides of St. George’s 
Channel. 


Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift ueber das reine Gute bekannt unter dem 
Namen Liber de Causis. Im Auftrage der Goerres- Gesellschaft ; bear- 
beitet von Orro BARDENHEWER, Doctor der Philosophie und 
der Theologie. Freiburg: Herder. 1882. 

N 1876, when the Goerres-Gesellschaft was instituted for pro- 
moting Catholic science, it at once undertook a new critical 
edition of the celebrated “ Liber de Causis,” and commissioned Dr. 
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Bardenhewer, Professor of Catholic Theology in Munich University, 
to perform a task beset with uncommon difficulties. Being an 
Arabic scholar, and familiar with scholastic philosophy and theology, 
the editor has succeeded in a way that will command the respect 
and admiration of students. After a critical introduction on the 
authorship of the ‘Liber de Causis” and the vicissitudes of its 
history, he gives us the Arabic text. And this last he supplements 
with a German translation. In the second part of this work he 
deals with the various Latin translations published in the Middle 
Ages, and largely employed by the great scholastics. Lastly, he 
examines the Hebrew versions. The author of the “Liber de 
Causis” was probably a Mahommedan philosopher in the middle 
of the tenth century; and he based his work on the crocxeioors 
Seotoyx of the celebrated Proclus, the Neo-Platonist. The 
Arabian text is beyond doubt the original; the copy presented 
by Dr. Bardenhewer was transcribed by him from a codex in 
the library of the University of Leiden. It is further stated 
that John of Cremona, a priest widely renowned for extensive 
knowledge of the Arabian language, translated the book into 
Latin, by command of the Archbishop of Toledo, between the 
years 1167 and 1181. Many Hebrew versions were published 
soon afterwards. It might be asked why so great importance is 
attached to the “ Liber de Causis,” or, as it is styled in the Arabian 
original, the ‘‘ Liber purae bonitatis,” consisting as it does of only 
thirty-one chapters? Due answer to this is given by the editor. 
Alanus ab Insulis, Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, S. 
Thomas, and 8. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, and AZgidius Colonna, 
the great doctor of the Augustinian order, all of them either wrote 
commentaries on the book, or used it largely in their writings. 
And in the second part of Dr. Bardenhewer’s work, he enumerates 
the passages in the various scholastic writings, where such use is 
made of the “ Liber.” It has been asserted that Michael Scotus, 
the well-known Scotch priest attached to the Court of the Emperor 
Frederic II., translated the “ Liber de Causis,” and that Robert 
Greathead, Bishop of Lincoln, was conversant with its contents ; 
both opinions are solidly refuted. On the other hand, Dante 
Alighieri in his ‘‘ Monarchia” quotes the “ Liber de Causis;” and 
the German mystics, as Meister Eckhardt, frequently make use of 
it. Dr. Bardenhewer’s treatise, as it combines critical sagacity, 
extensive knowledge of medieval theology, and familiarity with 
Oriental languages, will be gladly received by all scholars. 
A. BELLESHEIM. 


The Life of S&. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome. By ALFronso 
CaprcELaTRo, Archbishop of Capua. Translated by THomas 
ALDER Popr, M.A., of the Oratory. 2 vols. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1882, 

AVING noticed at some length the original Italian edition of 
this admirable “ Life” in a recent number, it is unnecessary 
on the present occasion to do more than warmly recommend this 
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excellent translation. There is no need for us to say that it is faithful, 
exact, and perfectly English. The sonorous and periodic style of 
the author is not easy to render in natural and flowing vernacular. 
Archbishop Capecelatro, although he modestly claims, in a new 
wreface to the second Italian edition, to have written this history of 
S. Philip after a medern fashion, has retained the old-fashioned 
way of beginning his chapters with a “ literary” introduction, and 
of interposing numerous reflections in the narrative, which are 
bright and telling in Italian, but not without heaviness when clothed 
in sober and commonplace English. Father Pope has, therefore, 
— his dithculties; but he has overcome them with admirable 
skill. 

The following extract, from an interesting preface by the trans- 
lator, gives a short account of the author :— 

Alfonso Capecelatro was born in 1824, ... . In 1864 he was elected 
Superior of the (Naples) Oratory, an office he retaimed for many years. 
Early in 1879 he was named by his Holiness Leo XIII. Sub-librarian 
of — Church, in succession to the Pope’s brother, who was then 
created Cardinal; and in October, 1880, he was appointed by the same 
august authority to the Archbishopric of Capua. . . . . Besides several 
minor writings and sermons, he has published “ Newman e l’Oratorio 
Inglese,”’ a vigorous sketch of the Oratory and of the renovation of the 
faith in England; an examination of the writings of Ernest Renan, and 
of Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the loyalty of Catholics; “La Vita di 
Gest Cristo,” in two volumes; and three volumes entitled “ La Dottrina 
Cattolica esposta,” a work pronounced by competent judges, themselves 
writers of renown, to be both in substance and form a masterpiece. He 
has also given to the world three historical works which cast light on 
three great periods of the Church’s history, the Lives of 8. Peter 
Damian, of S. Catherine of Siena, and of S. Philip Neri (pp. v, vi.). 

To those who have not read the original we can say, with the 
greatest confidence, that they will find in these two well-edited 
volumes a very large store of holy reading and of interesting his- 
tory. They will find the familar picture of 8. Philip painted by a 
fresh hand, with certain new features, and with an artistic complete- 
ness which no previous writer has attained, or perhaps aimed at. 
No former life has given us so full a knowledge of the surround- 
ings of 8. Philip; and the book is therefore not only a contribution 
to the Lives of the Saints, but to Church History as well. 


Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexikon oder Encyklopaedie der Katholischen 
Theologie. Zweite Auflage in neuer Bearbeitung unter 
Mitwirkung vieler Katholischen Gelehrten. Begonnen von 
JosEPH, Gardinal HERGENROETHER, fortgesetzt von Dr. 
Franz Kau en, Professor der Theologie in Bonn. Erster 
Band. Freiburg: Herder. 1882. 

Ww* have now before us the first volume of this capital work, 

which deserves special recommendation. Nine other volumes 
are in course of preparation. ‘The first edition was published some 
thirty years ago, and to a great extent met a want largely felt inside 
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and outside Catholic Germany. It gave rise also to a similar work 
brought out by German Protestants. Herzoz’s “ Real-Encyklo- 
aedie,” indeed, is not only shaped after the fashion of Wetzer and 
elte, but, in most articles referring to Catholic questions, entirely 
based upon it. The first edition, however, of Wetzer and Welte 
has, with the course of time and progress of religious thought, come 
to be insufficient for the requirements of students. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the immense progress made within these thirty years in 
Biblical sciences, the discoveries in Egypt and Assyria, the re- 
searches and discoveries in the Roman le Ay &e., show the 
necessity of a new edition of the “ Kirchenlexikon.” Besides, innu- 
merable questions connected with the highest problems in theology 
and philosophy have been raised during the same thirty years ; and 
decisions given by the Holy See have corrected opinion and specula- 
tion in matters philosophical and theological, and elucidated and 
widened certain knowledge. And the relations of the Church herself 
towards the State and secular Governments, and their mutual duties 
and offices, have come into prominence, as have other problems 
bearing on social questions : all which much need to be treated and 
examined according to the principles of the Catholic Church. ‘he 
second edition of the “ Kirchenlexikon’”’ may therefore be regarded 
as anew work. Upwards of 200 German divines, historians, and 
lawyers are among the contributors of articles; and the articles new 
to this edition will exceed 400 in number. A comparison of the 
two editions will at once show the immense progress made within 
thirty years in the Catholic theology of Germany. This progress 
is, in great measure, owing to the faithful attachment of Catholic 
Germany to the Holy See, and the veneration with which the deci- 
sions and pronouncements of the Pope are now-a-days received. 
One of the most striking differences between the two editions is in 
the philosophical articles, which in the former edition were open to 
complaint. They will now be found accurate, deep, and concise, 
showing scholarly familiarity with philosophy and its history. The 
eminent editor whose name heads the list of the contributors, has 
also very properly laid due stress on exegetical and geographical 
questions ; hence, such articles as those on the Church in Africa, 
Asia, and America are noticeable, as affording accurate statistics on 
Catholicity in those remote parts. The first volume includes the 
articles from ‘ Aachen” to “Council of Bale.” Cuatholic scholars 
working in the various departments of ecclesiastical science will be 

glad to consult this standard work. 

A. BELLESHEIM. 


Church and State as seen in the Formation of Christendom. By T. W. 
Auuies, M.A. London: Burns & Oates, 1882. 

[ would be quite superfluous at this hour of day to recommend 

Mr. Allies’ writings to English Catholics, or to otfer any 

criticisms on a method and style that have long been familiar to 

them. And those of our readers who remember the Article on 
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his writings in the Katholik, which we published two years ago,* 
know that he is esteemed in Germany as one of our foremost writers. 
That excellent German periodical, we may also recall, passed very 
high encomiums on his magnum opus, “The Formation of Christen- 
dom,” on its appearance some years ago. The present volume is, 
as the title-page suggests, a continuation of that former work; we 
need therefore only give it as our judgment that the hand which 
wrote the first volumes has lost none of its cunning. The same 
philosophical generalization, grasp of subject, and lucid cultivated 
style characterize ‘Church and State.” It may be well also to 
state, that though forming a part and continuation of the “ Forma- 
tion of Christendom,” this volume is entire in itself. This adds to 
its value, as alone it forms a desirable book on a subject that all 
over Europe grows more and more in interest and importance. Mr. 
Allies’ volume does not deal with any of that multitude of practical 
questions which daily arise out of the relations between Church and 
State in various governments and nations; his work bears little 
resemblance, for example, to Canon Moulart’s very excellent 
“ L’Eglise et l’Etat ou les deux Puissances.” Mr. Allies is abstract 
and philosophical rather than concrete or juridical. But we need 
hardly observe that the study of those great truths and fundamental 

rinciples on which the claims uf both Church and State rest—or at 
least ought to rest—is of equal importance to every intelligent citizen 
who bolhones that he is a subject also of God and conscience. 


The — volume is also—as readers of Mr. Allies will anticipate 


—full of that philosophy of history for which he has a special 
talent. Indeed, we know of no English work that we would more 
gladly recommend than this volume. It would do incalculable good 
if it were read and pondered by not sop only, or so much as by 
Catholic laymen of education and intelligence, lawyers, diplomatists, 
Members of Parliament, and the like. A large section of the general 
public also, as we think, which takes a keen interest in what are 
called “Catholic questions,” would find its erudite and logical 

ages a source of enlightenment. The perusal of it might also 
= the wish to study the raised questions further into the region 
of the concrete in some such solid work as that of Moulart just 
mentioned. These together would be a joint source of intellectual 
pleasure, and form an education as ampie as orthodox on the vital 
and fundamental topics of religious and social obligations. 

In the present volume, the author treats, as he tells us :— 

First, of the relation of these two Powers before the coming of Christ. 
Secondly, of their relation as it was affected by that coming in order to 
show what position the Church of Christ originally took up in regard to 
the Civil Power, and what the behaviour of the Civil Power towards the 
Church was. And, thirdly, the question of principles being thus laid 
down, the remainder of the volume is occupied with the historical exhibi- 
tion of the subject during the first three centuries, that is, from the Day 
of Pentecost to the Nicene Council. The supreme importance of that 
period will appear to all who reflect that the Charch from the beginning, 





* DuBLin Review, October, 1880, p. 243. 
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and in the first centuries of her existence, must be the same in principles 
with the Church of the nineteenth and every succeeding century. And 
this volume is, in fact, a prelude to the treatment of the same subject in 
the last three centuries, down to the Gcumenical Council of the Vatican 
(Introd. xix.). 


It would stretch our notice to too great a length were we to 
attempt an analysis of each step in the gradual development of his 
thesis thus sketched by the author. The first chapter, which treats 
of the divine and human society founded in Adam, and refounded in 
Noah, is a masterly discussion of the nature of society at the begin- 
ning and at the dispersion of mankind ; its law, szovernment, and reli- 
gion, as made known inthe pages of Sacred Writ. It is shown that 
four “ goods” were the original dowry of our race—marriage, sacri- 
fice, the vicarial exercise of divine power by civil government, and 
the alliance of that government with the worship of God. These 
are “the four central pillars on which the glorious dome of a sacred 
civilization in the human family, when it should be conterminous 
with the whole earth, was intended to rest”—and these four 
original goods remained with Noah and with all —_— of the dis- 
persion through the reign of heathenism. And all the abuse of 
man’s free will and wanton power, although it did impair their 
harmony and distort their results, could “not avail to destroy the 
fabric of human society resting upon them” until the Restorer was 
preached to the nations. Hence the author rejects a sa “ fiction” 
the theories of the origin of mankind from men of different races, or 
from a state of savagery, or from “‘ the ape as an ancestor.” 

While on the one hand the existence of such tribes is no difficulty in 
the Scriptural record of the dispersion, where they may be fully accounted 
for by the causes above-mentioned, the universal existence of the four 
great goods in the most ancient nations, where they appear also purest 
at the most remote time, is quite incompatible with either of the three 
invented origins of the human race (p. 40). 

In the next chapter Mr. Allies traces the relation between the 
— and civil powers after Christ. This he does with much 
skill, first showing the source and nature of the spiritual power, and 
next its characteristics as a Society. That this Spiritual Power, 
existing as a supernatural society in the midst of human society, and 
for a supernatural end is the institution and ordinance of Christ, is 
shown fully and with much clearness from the New Testament: and 
this is the subject of the third chapter. The Spiritual authority 
thus transmitted by our Lord to the Apostles who have recorded the 
transmission, is witnessed by the history of the Church to a.p. 
325; as shown from S. Clement, S. Ignatius, Tertullian, Ireneus, 
&e., in the fourth chapter. The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters 
we out of this, and are most interesting, showing th nity of the 

Spiscopate resting on the one sacrifice, and the independence of 
this ante-Nicene Church as testified by her organic growth and 
her mode of teaching truth and resisting error. ‘The thoroughness 
with which these and the last chapter on the struggle of the Church 
against the Roman Empire are worked out—text and authority 
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analysed and applied with acuteness and quiet mastery of historical 
details, is especiaily worthy of note, and leads one to hope that the 
gifted writer of them may be enabled without long delay to present 
Catholic students with that further volume in completion of the 
theme which he alludes to in the quotation we have made above. 

One extract, as showing the author’s view and _ philosophical 
handling of his subject, may be permitted here; it deals too with 
the pith of his subject-matter :— 


A separate action of the two Powers in their respective spheres, that is, 
a complete division between Church and State, has been imagined by 
some as feasible and desirable. But with regard to this, it must be ob- 
served that the two Powers rule over one human commonwealth. Again, 
that they rule conjointly over both soul and body. For if we use - 
accurate language, it is not as if the Church ruled over the soul, and the 
State over the body. It is, indeed, true that, in order to bring home the 
relative importance of the two ends pursued by the two Powers, this 
illustration has been constantly used, by the Fathers first, and by other 
writers afterwards; but it is only an illustration, not an accurate state- 
ment of a real relation. ‘hey rule, in fact, over both soul and body, but 
in different relations ; the State over soul and body as to their natural 
end, the Church over soul and body as to their supernatural end. .... 
It is obvious that both these classes of things belong to soul and body. 
How, for instance, can rule over the soul be denied to the State if it can 
demand of its subjects, for the defence of country, the sacrifice of life, in 
which the condition of the soul as well as that of the body is involved ? 
How can the rule over the body be denied to the Church, when the body 
enters into every act of worship and receives the sacraments? When the 
inward belief requires to be testified by word and deed in order to confess 
Christ before men? .... Can the Temporal Power perform rightly 
the duties which belong tu it without considering the rights appertaining 
to the Spiritual Power? 

To answer this question, let us take the case of the individual man. 
Is it possible for a man rightly to perform his Duties to the State without 
consideration of Duties to God? As we have before seen, all the duties 
of man in life are subject to his supernatural end. Every particle of 
natural right rests upon the authority of God the Creator; and if God 
has created man for a supernatural end, to discharge the civil duties of 
life without regard to that end is simple impiety. 

But in this the case of the individual in no respect differs from the 
case of the collective mass. The State has been created with a view to 
the ultimate end of man, as much as the individual. In fact, the cause 
of its creation was to establish an order in human things which should 
help man continually to attain that end. The society of man in this life 
is not the ultimate fact. This is enough to show that the separate 
action of the two Powers in their respective spheres leads to the disjunc- 
tion of man’s natural life from his supernatural end. This was not the 
intention of God in creating the two Powers, and placing man’s life under 
their joint government. 

Another relation between the two Powers which may be conceived, is 
that of hostility upon the part of the State to the Church. This cannot 
be reciprocal. The Church can, indeed, and must resist, with her own 
weapons, unlawful aggression against the exercise of her rights in ad- 
ministering the “ things of God,” but she cannot war against the State 
as such, because it is in her sight ‘the minister of God.” The hostilit 
of the State which invades the Church’s exercise of her Priesthood, 
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Teaching and Jurisdiction constitutes persecution. There are many 
degrees of this In the course of centuries every degree of perse- 
cution has been exercised by the State, heathen, Christian, heretical or 
apostate, against the Church, by the permission of the Divine Providence ; 
but no one will pretend to say that such a relation as hostility on the 
part of the State, and of suffering on the part of the Church, is the 
normal relation intended by God in the establishment of the two Powers. 
On the contrary, the States which persecute the Church, while they 
fulfil the Divine purpose for its trial and purification, incur punishment 
in many ways for their crime against God in assaulting His Kingdom, 
and if they persevere, have been and are to be rooted up and destroyed 
(pp. 115 seq.). 


Bobby and Birdie; or, Our Lady's Picture. By Frances J. M. 
Kersuaw. London: R. Washbourne, 1882. 
HIS is a delightful little story, and Bobby is decidedly the hero 
of it so far as there is a hero ; that is to say, he is the centre 
of attraction; and we heartily congratulate Miss Kershaw on her 
decided success in drawing so interesting and original a little fellow. 
It is great praise to say that he reminds one of the now famous 
Herr Baby, except that Bobby is somewhat older and very philo- 
sophical. ‘There is no plot in the book, only the simplest of stories ; 
but it is none the less charming. The authoress describes it on the 
title-page as ‘a story for the very little ones,” and it will no doubt 
be a great favourite in the nursery and school ; but we fancy that 
some of the very big ones will more fully appreciate all Bobby’s 
and Birdie’s original ways and innocent quaintness. 

Bobbie is Birdie’s cousin, or, as he himself put it when he intro- 
duced her to the doctor, “Birdie is my very—own—cousin!” 
Bobbie is always calm, distinct, and conclusive, and even when he 
finds his argument or assumption landing him in plain impossi- 
bilities, has an odd readiness of alternatives that quite satisfies 
himself and is highly amusing to the reader. hen Birdie’s 
mother is dying, the two children having discussed her illness and 
the need of their doing something to help her, see clearly that they 
must pray, there and then, for her recovery. The first difficulty is 
which of them shall say the prayers. This Birdie settles: “‘ You 
say it all,” she says to Bobbie, “’cos you know best how to ask.” 
Then Bobbie suggests: ‘“ Shall I call her ‘Aunt Hester’ or 
‘Mamma.’ You see she’s both.” This serious dithculty Birdie 
also solves: ‘‘ Jesus knows ‘her very own self,’ Bobbie, so it 
doesn’t make any difference what we call her.” Bobbie thereupon 
offers up a simple and short prayer, ending : “ Please do take care 
of her ’cos of Birdie and me,” and they join together in saying a 
Hail Mary. 

The two earnest voices blend in prayer, and then they rise from their 
knees, a happy content in their faces, and Birdie asks wonderingly : 
“Did He oan hear what we said, Bobbie? We are such very little 
children, and He is so high up in Heaven !” 

“I know He heard,” replied Bobbie, confidently, and a little reprovingly 
(Birdie’s want of faith is often a source of trouble to him). “ You are 
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always being afraid that Jesus won’t do what you ask Him. I should 
think you make Him very sad sometimes, and your Angel too, Birdie! 
Why, Birdie, only think !’—and Bobbie’s voice grows deep and tremulous 
with the greatness of his thought—* He came down here to be hurt and 
killed for us once, you know Aunt Hester says; because He loved us so 
much! J couldn’t do that—not even for you, Birdie—it would hurt so 
terribly much! And if Jesus could love us enough to die for us, I am 
quite pos’tif'ly sure He will listen to our prayers, Birdie.” 
“Yes,” says Birdie, quietly; “ I had forgotten that.” 


There are some very pathetic passages in the doings of these two 
inseparable little friends; but oftenest they make one laugh. The 
drollest incident of all, perhaps, is when they are inspired to adopt, 
“as their own child,” a neglected, half-wild, unchildlike little girl, 
who had been “born grown-up,” and had never learnt to play—un- 
washed, unkempt, and glaring. How they washed her, after serious 
doubts from Birdie as to whether she would wash; and put her to 
roost with the hens—and what else they did for her, and with her, 
must be learned from the book. 

If “ Bobbie and Birdie” is Miss Kershaw’s first attempt, she has 
been signally happy, and gives promise of superior work. She will, 
we hope, be encouraged by the success of this little volume to write 
again of and for children. A few defects of style and construction 
might be pointed out, but they have probably already revealed 
themselves to her. She pays a poor compliment to her own ability 
hy italicising so many words fot phrases—the italics are not needed, 
and so many of them are irritating ; it is a very feminine fault, how- 
ever, and will doubtless disappear with practice. 





1. The Youth's Cabinet. January to August, 1882. New York : 
D. O'Shea. 
2. Our Little Ones. November, 1881, to September, 1882. London: 
Griffith & Farran. 
“THE Youth’s Cabinet” is a very praiseworthy attempt to pro- 
vide an illustrated monthly for Catholic boys and girls. 
Each number consists of thirty-two small quarto pages; the stories 
and pieces are short, and chiefly suitable for very young people, 
under twelve years of age; and the illustrations, though of very 
varied excellence, are for the most part good. The August issue 
contains a woodcut portrait of Cardinal Newman, from Rajon’s 
etching, and an excellent piece of woodcutting it is. Each number, 
too, ends with a hymn—music and words. ‘The subscription is onl 
a dollar a year, and we suppose it could be got through Englis 
agency. On the whole, however, the numbers that we have looked 
into of “'The Youth’s Cabinet” only make us regret the more that 
we have not something of our own a little better in tone, and 
adapted to more advanced ages, than it is. The column, “ Wit 
and Humor,” is quite unworthy of children, and beyond their 
intelligence in this country, and, we trust, also in America. It 
betrays bad editorship to have such arrant padding. 
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“Our Little Ones,” on the contrary, is just as refined, elegant, 
and finished as could be wished—would that it were also Catholic! 
However, having carefully looked over the eleven monthly numbers 
already sent to us, we are bound to say that it contains nothing in 
the least objectionable. The elegance and finish of its engravings, 
and the subtle charm of some of its beautiful pieces of poetry, 
are such as, we fancy, can be duly appreciated only by adults— 
that is to say, they are too good for children. Such delicious poems 
and engravings, for example, as “‘ Little Mishap” (February), ‘‘ Be 
Good, Papa” (April), ‘‘ Shelling Beans” and ‘“ What Teddy did” 
(May), may be cited as examples of what we mean. But it is only 
fair to add that most of the pieces are really simple and attractive, 
and exactly suited to the “ little ones.” 

Ostensibly, “ Our Little Ones” is an English magazine, published 
by an English firm ; but it only needs a glance to see that printing, 
type, and authorship are American. And therefrom comes the one 
objection we should feel against it as a periodical for English boys 
and girls. Why should they be put to learn insensibly such spell- 
ings as “color,” “humor,” “honor,” and the like? Or, still 
worse, why should they learn such constructions (quite American) 
as one finds in the following sentences, chosen at random? “ He 
shot a bird on the hill back of the house ;” “ she helped her brother 
scatter corn ;” or the title of a little article in the March issue, 
“The boys that helped move.’’ Still more objectionable is the fre- 
quent ‘‘ I guess,” as a matter of approved conversational use. In 
“Our Little Ones” children use it quite naturally to even parents 
and friends, in a way that in England would be pertness. However, 
these peculiarities aside, there can be only one opinion about this 
excellent magazine. 





An Apostolic Woman ; or, the Life and Letters of Irma le Fer de la Motte, 
in religion Sister Francis Xavier. By One of her Sisters. With a 
Preface by M. Léon Aubineau. Translated from the French. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Company. 1882. 

HERE is no lack of interest and even of amusement in this 
excellently got-up book. The heroine was a French lady, of 

an old and most Catholic Breton race, who spent the last fifteen 
years of her life in the work of a “ missionary” sister among the 

Indians of Indiana. A great part of the volume consists of her 

own letters. She seems to have been a woman of very great charm, 

with abundant wit, and one of the tenderest possible hearts. Her 
earlier letters are those of a gushing young girl, brought up in 
the kind of sentimental literature which Chateaubriand made 
fashionable. But there is a piety, a directness, and a depth in her 
later ones which will amply repay even those who take up the book 
for devotional reading. The details furnished by the Sister who 
writes the life, together with the traits displayed in the letters, 
lace before us her character and mind in very distinct outlines. 
e see her in her girlhood, tempted to vanity and mischief :— 
112 
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Her nurse having told her that vain little girls who often admire them- 
selves in aglass would finally see the devil in it, she persisted one day in 
spending several hours before one and in calling up his satanic majesty ; 
although she afterwards confessed that it was not so much the desire of 
seeing the devil, as of frightening one of her sisters, who, shocked at her 
audacity, was prostrate in prayer for her conversion (p. 31). 

But as she grows older, she naturally grows more sober, and the 
story of the way in which she gradually comes to give to God the 
whole of her loving heart and teeming fancy is very edifying and 
touching to read. One or two of the incidental portraits of the 
book are so good that there can be no doubt Sister Francis Xavier 
would have succeeded as a novel-writer. Sister Theodore, who 
has much to do with our heroine’s spiritual formation, is given to 
the life. She makes the “ straightest” and most uncomfortable 
guesses at her postulant’s weakness. “My dear child, I believe 
you are not vain of your exterior, but you have too much considera- 
tion for your intellect.” Every letter is full of Sister Theodore ; 
she is so “‘clear-sighted ;” she seems austere but has no scrupulosity ; 
she is “amiable without knowing it.” ‘She has already stopped 
caressing me, and I have become jealous of her cat ‘ Laidronne.’ ” 
For a time they are separated, and Sister Theodore goes to the 
missions in Indiana; but Sister Francis Xavier rejoins her before 
long, and the loving, yet humorous, details are multiplied in every 
letter home. Then there is the Pére Besnoin, “ an old and very 
learned Jesuit priest, but alittle eccentric.” None of his eccentricity 
appears in the book, but a great many of his good sayings and 
doings. Again, there is the good Sister Eudoxie, who maintains that 
S. Joseph was “a good simple man, common looking and not 
aay in appearance,” in opposition to the other Sister, who 

olds that in spite of his plain clothing he was majestic, and showed 
the royal blood of David. But we repeat that, in this charming 
“ Life,” edification goes hand in hand with entertainment. 


Animal Intelligence. By Grorce J. Romanes. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 

HIS book of Mr. Romanes forms the forty-first volume of the 
‘International Scientific Series,” a fact which will be a 
dubious recommendation to Catholic readers who happen to have 
acquaintance with the former volumes. But although there is in 
it much that will jar upon the religious mind, there is very much 
more in which the student of what the author calls “ Comparative 
Psychology,” whether religiously minded or not, will be greatly in- 
terested. The facts regarding animal intelligence which Mr. Romanes 
has taken pains to verify, and has here presented to us, are in them- 
selves of singular importance, quite apart from his theories ; for surely, 
as he well observes, “the phenomena which constitute the subject- 
matter of comparative psychology, even if we regard them aon as 
facts in Nature, have at least as great a claim to accurate classifica- 
tion as those phenomena of structure which constitute the subject- 
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matter of comparative anatomy.” The author’s object is, as he tells 
us, to give “a trustworthy account of the grade of psychological 
development which is presented by each group of the animal king- 
dom,” and this object he seems to have satisfactorily accomplished. 


The Remote Antiquity of Man not Proven: Primeval Man not a Savage. 
B. C. Y. London: Elliot Stock. 
HIS little book deserves a word of commendation. The author 
has been at considerable pains to gather together into its 
pages a quantity of reliable scientific testimony telling against 
the assumption of a very remote antiquity of man on earth, and 
against that other and incomparably more pernicious theory that 
primeval man was a savage. Both these assumptions, he says, 
scientific men themselves acknowledge are not more than inferences 
which they have reasoned out from a variety of sources, but prin- 
cipally from a study of recent archeological discoveries. From the 
testimony of caves, river-gravels, clays, peat-bog's, and what not, as 
is asserted, the remote antiquity of our race is deducible—indeed 
has unmistakably already been deduced. The author in these pages 
examines that testimony, and denies that it yields such conclusion. 
He himself is not, he apologetically says, a member of any scientific 
society, but none the less he is entitled to discuss the deductions from 
scientific premises. He quotes, as a sort of text, words of Mr. Pen- 
elly at Manchester, when that gentleman lectured there on “Kent's 
avern.” “I have contented myself with giving you the facts,” he 
then said, “ you are as capable of drawing the inferences as I am. 
...» I will only say as a parting word. .... Be careful in scientific 
inquiries that you get a suiticient number of perfectly trustworthy 
facts, and that you interpret them with the aid of a vigorous logic.” 
The author claims to have drawn his inference, diametrically an 
opposite one to Mr. Pengelly’s; and that, too, by the aid of ' logic 
that appears to be vigorous indeed. Many of the “‘ facts” of recent 
scientists he shows by the testimony of subsequent authorities to have 
been far from trustworthy. He is, therefore, somewhat indignant to 
hear of the need of “ reconciling” Holy Scripture to these inferential 
theories. Such reconciliation may well wait until the theories have 
been substantiated into fact. ‘The author rightly, therefore, accepts 
the broad features of the Sacred Text as truth for the scientist not 
less than for the student of religion; though, of course, he does not 
cousider the chronology of 4,000 years B.c. as either irrefragable 
or most probable. As for his own two special topics, the remote 
antiquity of man and the savage condition of primitive man, which 
are not Scripture truths, he observes: — 

They are not inscribed on the face of Nature, nor found buried under 
the crust of the earth, nor written on the page of history, but are con- 
clusions, drawn not unfrequently from unsound or deficient premises, 
discredited by new discoveries, and rejected by some of the most cultured 
and logical minds in Europe and America. 


The kind of quasi-evidence which is sifted and discussed in these 
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clearly written pages may be sufficiently understood from a glance 
at the headings of the several chapters—“ Caves,” “Remains of 
extinct Mammalia associated with remains of Man,” ‘The Three 
Ages,” “Primeval Man—was he a savage ?” “ Alluvial Deposits,” 
“ Peat-Bogs,” ‘The Glacial Period—when was it?” “ Egypt,” 
“Miscellanea: Kitchen Middens ; Pile Villages; The Mississippi ; 
Cone of the Piniére.” The first chapter on Caves leads off with an 
inquiry into the value of the evidence for remote antiquity found in 
Kent’s Cavern or Hole near Torquay. It contained a how of black 
earth, above another of granular stalagmite, &c. :— 

The argument drawn from these deposits may be thus stated :—In 
and under these several beds of cave earths and stalagmite are found 
implements, weapons, and other objects which bear the marks of contri- 
vance, and man’s handiwork : these stalagmitic and other beds or layers 
in which these relics are found have required an immense time for their 
formation ; the men, therefore, whose works are found in these formations, 
especially in the lower beds, must have been of remote antiquity. 


After stating carefully what has been found, and the position, 
depth, &c., of the various layers, the author quotes Mr. Pengelly’s 
testimony as to their antiquity and the consequent antiquity of man. 
Mr. Pengelly considered he was dealing out a generous measure 
(“ we can attord to be liberal,” he said) when he assumed that the 
stalagmite had been formed at the rate of an inch in 5,000 years; 
and as “‘ we had fully five feet to account for in the granular stalag- 
mite only,” we have the appalling total of 300,000 years for the 
formation of those five feet. This Mr. Pengelly said in 1873, and 
in 1877 he felt ‘‘ compelled to believe that the earliest men of Kent’s 
Hole were inter-glacial, if not pre-glacial.” 

The author shows that the rate of formation of stalagmite may 
have been, nay, would be, much more rapid in earlier times than in 
recent. He quotes Professor Boyd Dawkins, showing that in another 
cave stalagmite since 1845 has formed at the rate of ‘2941 inch per 
annum ; and other authorities showing that it had formed at various 
rates in various places; in one at the rate of one inch in twenty 
years, in another of one inch in four years, in another at the rate of a 
toot a year! “It is obvious, therefore,” says Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
“ that all speculation as to the deposits in caves, which is based on 
the view that the accumulation is very slow, is without value.” 

In the Victoria Cave, near Settle, Techdiion, in 1872, a bone was 
found, which was pronounced by competent authorities to be human. 
And another authority appointed to examine the cave testified that 
the bone had been found overlaid by stiff glacial clay. Here was 
evidence that man “ had lived in England prior to the last inter- 
age period,” and this in effect got into such works as “ ‘The Great 

ce Age.” In 1877, however, Professor Boyd Dawkins feeling un- 
certain, re-examined the bone, and found it to be ursine, not human! 
As to the clay, after examination, he says: ‘This is not proved to 
be the boulder clay, because there are no boulders in it. Nor is it 
proved to be glacial clay, because clay of that kind is nuw being 
deposited in that very cave.” ‘Thus are the several evidences of the 
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caves disposed of. Then, in chap. iii., our anthor shows, apropos ot 
the association of human remains with those of extinct mammalia, 
that the point for scientific men to establish is that these mam- 
malia became extinct at a very remote period. Some scientific 
authorities have, on the contrary, declared that they see no reason 
why extinct species should not have lived down to comparatively 
recent times. ‘The fifth and sixth chapters are a very good resumé of 
the evidence for the gradual degeneracy of man from a primitive state 
of knowledge, and we may say of civilization, which is much more 
in accordance with revelation. Readers who have no leisure or no 
ability to make use of scientific treatises, weighing the conflicting 
evidence for themselves, will find it done for them in this volume, 
written without technicalities and in unpretending style. 





Les Splendeurs de la Foi. Par M. t’Assi Morano. Tome V. Le 
Miracle au Tribunal de la Science. Paris: Blériot Frére. 1882. 
IP\HE fifth volume of M. l’Abbé Moigno’s great work, “ Les 

Splendeurs de la Fui,” has just appeared, and we may take this 
opportunity of laying before our readers some account of a book 
which is certainly without a rival in Catholic literature. M. Moigno’s 
studies and knowledge are of that encyclopedic nature which made 
his friend Arago break out into the playful threat to have him burned 
asa wizard. ‘The only man of letters we can compare with our 
Abbé, was the late Cardinal Wiseman. The Cardinal was, perhaps, 
his superior in languages, thaough M. Moigno can boast of having 
mastered twelve; but when we add that the Abbé is not only a first- 
class mathematician, but is intimately acquainted with astronomy, 
geology, physiology, and physics, we recognize at once that the 
author of the “ Lectures on Science and Revealed Religion” is out- 
distanced. 

Mr. Arthur Reade has lately elicited from M. Moigno certain state- 
ments about himself which would be received with incredulity were 
we not to present them in his own words :— 

I have already published [he says] a hundred and fifty volumes, 
small and great. [ scarcely ever leave my work-table. I never take walk- 
ing exercise; yet I have not so far experienced any trace of headache 
or brain weakness, or constipation, &. &c. 

Never in order to work, o1 to obtain my full clearness of mind, have I 
had occasion to take recourse to stimulants, coffee, alcohol or tobacco, 
&c.; on the contrary, stimulants in my case excite abnormal vibrations 
of the brain, unfavourable to its prompt and steady action. 

Such being the man, it will not be surprising to find that his work 
is a marvel of research, wide reading, and patient labour. Sketched 
out in 1831, the idea of reconciling Faith and Reason, Science and 
Revelation, was religiously cherished fur over forty years. At times 
he seems almost to have despaired that health and strength would 
be vouchsated him to accomplish his task, but, thanks to his wonder- 
ful constitution, and the gracious encouragement of the Sovereign 
Pontitis, Pius LX, and Leo XIII., the work has at length seen the 
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light. We fear that we should be accused of speaking the language 
of exaggeration were we to attempt to treat of the stores and 
treasures of information in which the work abounds. We can, how- 
ever, safely say that the Catholic student will find here almost every 
objection to Christian truth clearly and temperately put; he will 
find, in reply, a perfect flood of counter-statement gathered from the 
labours of scientists from every part of Europe and America. It was 
possible for the Abbé, and for him alone, to collect so valuable a 
mass of Christian evidence. For well nigh thirty years he has 
edited the scientific journal Zes Mondes, in which, as the great 
chemist Dumas has observed, ‘‘ M. l’Abbé has been able to establish 
a sort of intellectual free-exchange between the savants of France, 
England, Germany, Italy, and America.” Nor is there any attempt 
to shirk the point in dispute, or to envelop a weak reply in sonorous 
phrases. With the exception of the trick of personifying abstract 
nouns, a turn of speech by no means unwelcome to his countrymen, 
his style has that direct, clear, and easy exposition which is the envy 
of us Englishmen. 

Enthusiastic lovers of science, in their attempt to harmonize 
Science and Revelation, are apt to take broad, easy views of the 
traditions and teachings of the Church. M. Moigno, though perhaps 
one of the widest read scientists of our day, and undertaking the 
ditlicult task of this reconciliation, can never be accused of a weak- 
ness of this nature. ‘ Without making any concession,” he says 
(‘‘ Avant propos,” vol. i.), “ without supporting myself by any hypo- 
thesis, without ever compounding with any human system, I have 
proved to evidence, that on their numberless points of contact, Reve- 
lation and Science, Faith and Reason, are pertectly in agreement.” 

Scientific objections to the faith are often invested with an appear- 
ance of strength from the authority of the savant who propounds 
them. A Tyndal ora Clifford often throw over their attacks an air of 
invincibility, which is a snare to the unwary, and leads them to over- 
look the array of scientific opinion in opposition. We can conceive 
that ‘‘ Les Splendeurs de la Foi” will prove of no little service in 
this respect. From the vast stores of knowledge at his disposal, M. 
Moigno is able to give to each objection the names of those who 
have backed it, and at the same time the array of worthier men who 
have rejected it. ‘Ve will quote the shortest passage to this effect 
that we can find; it occurs under the heading of the ‘“ Unity of 
Origin and Species of Man”:— 


We call monogenists those savants who maintain the unity of the 
human species; polygenists those who advocate the multiplicity of the 
human species. By the acknowledgment even of its most violent 
advocates, MM. Broca and Pouchet, the polygenist doctrine is compa- 
ratively modern. Among the monozenists we may reckon the founders 
of Anthropology, Blumenbach, their predecessors and immediate succes- 
sors; Linnzus, Buffon, Cuvier, Stephens, Schubert, Rudolf and Andrew 
Magner, von Baer, von Meyer, Bardach, Wilbrand, Stephen and 
Isidore, Geotfroy St. Hilaire, de Blainville, Hugh Miller, Serres, Flou- 
rens, Quatrefages, Milne-Edwards, Lyell, Huxley, &c., &c. ‘Lhe list of 
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the heterogenists, on the contrary, is incomparably less numerous and 
imposing (vol. ii. p. 512). 

The first volume of “ Les Splendeurs” is entitled “ Faith and 
Reason.” M. Moigno here undertakes to establish the disastrous 
results to the world from the loss of faith. In drawing attention to 
the Pagan spirit that is so prevalent, he touches on the decadence of 
the old classic studies, and incidentally gives us this curious piece of 
information :—“ I have often heard,” he says, “at the public meet- 
ings in Paris, Latin speeches delivered by the best professors of the 
University. I declare, without the fear of being contradicted, that 
the Latin of the best of these discourses was not only inferior to the 
most negligent of the homilies of the Fathers of the Church, but it 
was barely that Latin which is ironically termed dog-Latin” (vol. 1. 
p- 89). The abuses and corruptions of democracy furnish him with 
another chapter on the loss of faith. It is sad to find the volume 
closing with the ‘‘ Loss of faith in the family,” and that he is com- 
pelled to draw such marked attention to certain plague-spots of 
society ; but the terrible evils that are ravaging France leave him no 
alternative but to raise his voice of warning and denunciation. 

We should not be surprised to find that the second volume, 
“Science and Revelation,” is the favourite of his readers. A most 
ingenious resumé of Biblical science, nomenclature, and policy form 
the first part. Then he brings all his powers of reason, authority, 
and research to bear on the burning question of the origin of man. 
First, we have more than one hundred pages on the anatomical and 
physiological proofs of the unity of the human species. Next, the 
ee of his antiquity is discussed under the headings :—(1) 

ormations in which human remains have been discovered. (2) 
The caves of pre-historic man. (3) Animals cotemporary with man. 
(4) The fossil remains of man. ‘These subjects are discussed with 
careful reference to each locality where traces of human remains and 
fossils have been found. We do not hesitate to say that this volume 
will prove a perfect storehouse of facts and references on the vexed 
question of the antiquity of man. 

Volume iii. treats of the scientific objections raised upon different 
passages of Holy Scripture, and gives a very complete account of all 
the controverted matters. Above three hundred pages are devoted 
to this object, which will form a most valuable addition to the 
Catholic Commentary on the Bible. The volume closes with a few 
historical sketches on certain knotty questions—as the massacres of 
8. Bartholomew, of Béziers, Pope Alexander VI., &c. &c., which 
will be found full of interesting and original information. 

In vol. iv. he returns to the question of the reconciliation of 
faith and reason. In this part of his work he has chosen a very 
happy method of exposition. Following, as he maintains, the plan 
of our blessed Lord’s teaching, he pushes aside all controversy, 
as a means ill calculated to convince the adversary. In its stead he has 
chosen some fifteen passages from the New ‘Testament, and, to use 
his own words, he exposes “in all simplicity, all its purity, all 
its soft and healing glow, the light of a certain number of words trom 
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the Gospels, which are at once prophecies, miracles, and important 
facts that have filled the worid” (tom. iv. p. 219). 

M. Renan has declared : “ If miracles have any reality, my book is 
a tissue of errors.” M. Moigno in his fifth volume has accepted the 
challenge thus thrown down, and has entitled it “‘ Le miracle au 
tribunal de la science.” It is a most original exposition of the 
miraculous. Discarding controversy according to his method, he 
simply points out the overwhelming evidence required by the Holy 
See before accepting the truth of a miracle. For this purpose he 
has applied to ean for permission to print in extenso the full dis- 
cussion before the Sacred Congregation of certain miracles prepara- 
tory to a saint’s canonization. We believe the favour granted is 
unique ; the public for the first time is made acquainted with all the 
pleadings, reports, siftings, and discussion that are de rigueur in such 
cases. The miracles chosen are three from the process of St. B. J. 
Labre. We had always been taught to believe that the care be- 
stowed on the investigation of the miracles of the saints was most 
scrupulous, but we think no one could form any idea of the labour, 
criticism, the captiousness even that is encouraged and required, 
until he has perused the last volume of M. Moigno’s work. But 
while these pages are a splendid monument to the devoted labour of 
the Church, we cannot but declare them the least readable of all the 
work. There is such a mass of detail to be gone through, such 
minute medical questions, such hypercriticisms, that we have found 
it rather heavy reading. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of a work which occupies five 
volumes of about four thousand pages in octavo. To say more than 
we have said would perhaps defeat the object we have in view—to 
urge the claims of the work upon our readers. We would gladly 
have given more extracts from the work, but it is almost impossible. 
Each subject is treated with a richness and completeness of detail 
which does not easily lend itself to an extract. 

We may say, in conclusion, that there is one point, and that an 
unimportant one, which jars upon our English notions. We refer 
to the very personal revelations, and the extract from the Frangais 
of the author “ At Home,” which form the introduction to the fourth 
volume. It may be that such details are not distasteful to his 
countrymen; but to our phlegmatic ideas they are inconsistent with 
the dignity and repose that should characterize so weighty a work 
as ‘‘ Les Splendeurs de la Foi.” 


The Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, of the Order of St. Dominic, Apostle of 
New Granada, By FatHer BERTRAND WILBERFORCE, of the 
same Order. London: Burns & Oates (1882). 

= great Dominican Saint and Missionary, St. Lewis Bertrand, 
has had to wait more than 200 years since his canonization 

for a history of his life in English. A well-known preacher of his 

own order has at length supplied the want, and we have here an 
original and carefully compiled life, written in excellent English, 
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full of devout reading, of missionary stories, and of spiritual thought, 
and at the same time illustrated by a portrait, a useful map, and all 
needful topographical and historical notes. Lewis Bertrand left his 
peaceful convent at Valencia for the northern coasts of South 
America in 1562, the same year in which William Allen first re- 
turned to England. Thus, at the very time when the Act of 5 Eliz. 
cap. i., made it high treason to teach the Pope’s supremacy, new 
districts in another hemisphere were being conquered by the Gospel 
to the obedience of Christ’s Vicar. The history of St. Lewis reads 
like that of St. Francis Xavier. We find the same heroic mortifica- 
tion, the same zeal, similar miracles and similar success. But the 
labours of St. Lewis and the Spanish missionaries in South America 
would have been more fruitful had it not been for the bad example 
of the Spaniards, who had taken possession of the country. The 
tyranny of the governors, and the evil lives of so many, made it 
not only difficult to convince the poor Indians of the divinity of 
Christianity, but also difticult for missionaries to remain in the 
country. They were obliged to denounce and refuse absolution to 
the rutiians who made slaves of the natives, and robbed and ill- 
treated them ; and as the Spaniards always made a show of frequent- 
ing the Sacraments, the clergy were frequently involved in quarrels 
and persecution. St. Lewis, with all his success and reputation of 
sanctity, came back to Spain after a seven years’ apostolate, for the 
reason which the Bull of bis canonization expressly states: “Seeing 
the oppression of the natives by certain officials . . . . and finding 
he could not prevent whilst he was unable to tolerate such cruelties, 
he obtained an obedience to return to Spain” (p. 216). The record 
of his virtues and heroic sanctity after his return, as well as of his 
spirit and divine wisdom in his duties as novice-master, prior and 
preacher, is amply set forth by Father Wilberforce. The spirit of 
the tear of God seems to have been his characteristic gift, leading 
him to great personal penance, some sternness or strictness in his 
conduct to others, and a vivid realization of purgatory. In the his- 
tory of his missionary work we meet with an interesting instance of 
a heathen woman being sent by an angel, or at least by a very 
marked interior illumination, to seek the waters of baptism for her 
child (p. 167). This may remind us of the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
that God will certainly reveal, either mediately or immediately, all 
necessary doctrine to a heathen who keeps the natural law. 


Lehrbuch der Philosophie: Die Theodicee (1878); Die Metaphysik (1880) ; 
Die Psychologee (1881); Logik und Erkenntnisstheorie (1882). 
Von Dr. Constantin GuTBERLET. Miinster: Theissing. 

YRUTH cannot contradict truth. Truth is one wherever it be 
found. Contradiction between different truths is only apparent, 

and arises from the repugnance of will or prejudice of mind. 
Empirical sciences have made rapid progress in the last thirty or 
fifty years, but their never-dreamed-of success has led to their being 
overrated, and to the dis-esteem of transcendental sciences, especially 
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philosophy. The result was obvious; materialism became pre- 
dominant in the world of science. This overstrained state, however, 
was not to last long; a reaction was inevitable. Materialistic lite- 
rature is rapidly on the decrease, whilst, on the other hand, sound 
philosophy is rising from the state of torpor in which it had lain 
for so long a time. Principles that had been forgotten for a long 
series of years are recalled to the minds of the learned, and 
attention has been drawn anew to the well-founded metaphysical 
—— of the schools. The scholastics, and especially St. 

homas, have given us principles, and have themselves to a large 
extent made application of those principles. But still much remains 
to be done. ‘The progress which natural sciences have made in the 
meantime cannot be neglected. These results must be made use of ; 
they must be regarded in the light of metaphysical meditation, and 
thus contribute to the further development of philosophical science. 

From this point of view we consider the work mentioned above 
as quite original. It is based upon the “inconcussa dogmata” of 
St. Thomas, and his great master Aristotle. Its author, moreover, 
is not only a thorough metaphysician, he is equally versed in the 
different branches of natural philosophy, and especially in their 
exact mathematical foundations. The great advantages otf his books 
drawn from this circumstance are plain, and the connection into 
which they are brought with the different branches of metaphysical 
science, shows, what we pointed out at the outset, viz., that truth 
cannot contradict truth. On the contrary, we see many instances in 
which the results of empirical science, far from contradicting those 
of metaphysics, clearly confirm them. The skill with which natural 
philosophy has been combined with moral philosophy to the benefit 
of both, tends to give to these books an excellence which other 
works on the same subject have not. The purpose of Dr. Gutberlet’s 
work is to serve as a class-book on philosophy. ‘To this circumstance 
we must attribute the fact that many questions are treated in a 
shorter and more concise way than could be wished. But we have 
the author’s promise to publish larger treatises on such questions as 
either are too subtle or do not allow of full treatment in a “ class- 
book.” He has made a good beginning in his able dissertation “ on 
the Infinite from a metaphysical and mathematical point of view.” 

One objection, however, we think ourselves entitled to make, 
regarding the scope of the work. We are fully convinced that the 
study of these books is too difficult for beginners. One who is not 
yet accustomed te strict metaphysical reasoning, will not be able to 
follow Dr. Gutberlet through so many labyrinths of error to the 
crystal fountain of truth. This feveis | however, does not deprive 
the book of any of its real excellences. With these general remarks, 
we will endeavour to give our readers some idea of each volume, 
without, of course, attempting to express their full contents. 

The volume whch was first published, contains Natural Theology, 
or Theodicy. Jn it Dr. Gutberlet treats of the existence of God, His 
essence, life, attributes, and external works. The arguments for the 
existence of a God are the same as those of St. Thomas, with this 
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distinction, however, that they receive a further confirmation from 
the laws derived from natural science. The teleological argument 
is based upon strict mathematical reasoning; it proves from mathe- 
matical principles that the universe must have an intellectual cause, 
and cannot be the result of blind natural powers and accidental 
combinations. We give a short extract from this argument, as the 
application of the theory of probabilities is quite original. We 
suppose the number of atoms, that are placed in endless space, to be 
very large,=a. Then the formula for possible permutations, which 
these atoms can have towards each other, will be a (a—1) (a—2), 
(a—3).... 3.2.1 (cf Barnard Smith, “Arithmetic and Algebra,” 
n. 176, “On Permutations”). We — this almost infinite 
number of possible permutations by the shorter expression=a! 
Each atom can have an infinite number of changes of position in an 
infinite line, and again un infinite number of such changes on an 
infinite plane; and again, an infinite number of changes in an 
infinite number of such planes; all these permutations are possible 
in endless space. Consequently, the probability that one certain 
combination arranged in a certain order would accidentally take 


place, would be , —- 
{feb }-Lb 


In the universe, however, there is not only one combination of 
atoms, but an immense number of combinations take place at the 
same time, and not all of them according to one and the same law 
as the first combination, but according to an immense number of 
laws. Now the probability that a certain event and another certain 
event take place at the same time is obtained by multiplying the 
probabilities of each event, each probability first calculated separately 
for itself. Hence, the probability that the combination of elements 
show not only one law, but an immense number of laws (=n), is: 


P= [ . J}"- 1 Further, in case these combinati 
= { (a~ ~ (aime 9 m Olnations 


manifesting so many different laws, take place not only once 
but twice, three times, many times, always, the probability is: 


1 oc 1 ; 
P= Ferd = Ghee A proper fraction, however, be- 


comes smaller the oftener it is raised to a higher power. If the 
numerator is very small in comparison with the denominator, the 
quotient will, after a few multiplications of the exponent of the 
denominator, be=0. In our case the letter ‘“‘a” is supposed to 
represent a very large number of atoms; much larger is “a!” 
Even in case we do not raise the denominator to an infinite power, 
the result or probability would be, according to accurate mathema- 
tical rules, =0, i.e., under such conditions a certain event will 
decidedly not take place. Hence it follows, that it is impossible, 
and in contradiction to strict mathematical calculation, that the 
universe be the result of accidental combination of atoms. Conse- 
quently, an Intelligent Power must be admitted as the cause of all 
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order in the world. With regard to God’s metaphysical essence, 
Dr. Gutberlet rejects the opinion of the Scotists, who maintain the 
“infinitas radicalis” as such; he defends, with most theologians and 
philosophers, the “ Aseitas,” as this quality is the one which is 
immediately drawn from the arguments for God’s existence, and 
from which all other attributes are easily derived. As the medium 
of God’s knowledge of the ‘‘ futura libera conditionata,” he defends 
the “ scientia media.” 

The volume published next after ‘‘ Natural Theology,” contains 
metaphysics, or what is usually called ontology. The praise due to 
the first volume must be bestowed on the second. The first chapter 
treats on “‘ Being in General,” the second on “ The Transcendental 
Qualities of Being,” the third on “The Categories of Being, Sub- 
stance and Accident.” With regard to the latter, the possibility of 
absolute accidents is put forward in a most able manner, so that this 
portion forms one of the best of the whole treatise. Much depends 
on the possibility of such accidents with regard to the Holy 
Eucharist. The Council of Trent has defined that after consecration 
the bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood of Our 
Lord, whilst the “species” of bread and wine remain. A further 
definition of the word “species” is not given by the Council, and 
thus it is not dogmatically defined that they are “‘accidents.” The 
schools teach us that these “species” are “ absolute accidents”— 
viz., such accidents as by God's miraculous interference can exist 
separated from the substance to which they inhere in their natural 
condition. Thus, the remaining of colour, shape, taste, smell, touch 
of bread and wine after consecration is explained as the remaining, 
of course by miracle, of accidents after the substance to which they 
niturilly belonged has been transubstantiated. Some philosophers, 
e.g-, Des Cartes, denied the possibility of absolute accidents, and 
maintained that after consecration not only are the substances of 
bread and wine changed into the Body and Blood of Our Lord, 
but also that their accidents, as inseparable from the substance, 
have disappearel with the substance. Thus these philosophers 
were compelled to explain the remaining of taste, colour, touch, 
as an effect brought about on our senses by God’s immediate 
operation. But the consequence of such teaching is obvious, since 
it implies that God deceives us. Hence we find that theologians 
defend the possibility of “absolute accidentia” with great learning and 
skill. Dr. Gutberlet deserves our thanks for having defended with 
great ability the same point from the attacks made upon it by the 
teaching of natural philosophers of our “— Special care is also 
bestowed on the “causes,” above all, on the “ causa efficiens” and 
“fnalis.” With reference to the question of the Infinite, the 
author holds the opinion, which he has with much mathematical 
and metaphysical earning expounded in his treatise on the 
“ Infinite,” viz., that an actually though relatively infinite extension 
or number is possible—e.g., the irrational number determining the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter m = 3,141592 
. « « » which is a non-periodical decimal fraction. It isimp ossible 
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to enter upon this most interesting but difficult question now; we 
must refer the reader to the treatise itself. The author’s treatment of 
the definition of space is likewise deserving of special attention. 
Amongst other definitions of space which are shown to be wrong, 
we find the strange theory of Riemann-Helmholtz, which has found 
its way into England (of. Nature, 1878, n. 459, p. 411). A refuta- 
tion, ea professo, of this theory of a more than three dimensional space 
was, a short time ago, published by Dr. Gutberlet in the Katholik. 
The third volume contains Psychology. It is divided into two 
sections—a Physical and Metaphysical section. In the first, he 
treats of the lower and higher powers of the soul, not ee 
however, in a pure empirical way, but making certain hypotheses, 
especially that of the simplicity and spirituality of the soul, which 
he is going to prove in the second section, but without basing 
those proofs on his former suppositions. Thus he evades any 
“circulus vitiosus,” whilst, on the other hand, the different problems 
of life are more fully understood in the light of these assumptions. 
This first section treats, in three chapters, on sensations, sensitive 
conceptions, and motion. We would invite attention to one or two 
points. The startling discoveries of that new branch ofscience inter- 
mediate between psychology and physiology, called psychophysics, 
have been made ample use of. After having given the definition 
of “ sensation,” and having proved four propositions regarding the 
quality of sensations, he enters on the question of the measurement 
of the strength of sensation. That which, a short time ago, seemed 
to be a hopeless undertaking, viz., to measure the strength of sen- 
sation, has since become another link in that chain of wonderful 
discoveries which bear so high a testimony to man’s genius; we 
speak of the famous law of Weber : the ratio of increasing sensations 
to the irritations, whereby they are caused, is the same as that of 
an arithmetical progression to a geometrical progression. If, for 
instance, the strength of irritation increases proportionately as 
2, 4, 8, 16, 382.....G=$= ¥ =2} =2), the sensation 
caused thereby will increase as 1, 2,3,4,5 .... Now there is 
the same ratio of dependence between a number and its logarithm, 
and thus it becomes easy to give to Weber’s law a mathematical 
expression. Thus, supposing s and s, to be two different sensations, 
and i and i, the irritations whereby they are caused, then + = oe : 
This formula, however, expresses in general the ratio of two sen- 
sations, but not the specific measure of their strength. In order to 
find this, we hold “I” to be equal to the strength of that irritation 
which is required to bring a sensation to the ‘‘ threshold” of con- 
sciousness ; thus we get: s=k (log. i—log. I), where K signifies a 
constant unity, and where log. i—log. I, expresses the strength of 
the whole irritation less the amount of that irritation which is neces- 
sary to bring a sensation to our consciousness ; consequently, this 
formula exp:esses the strength of a certain sensation. In order to 
simplify this furmula, we take as constant unity for sensation the 
base of any system of logarithms, viz., either 2,718=the base of 
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natural logarithms, or 10 = the base of the common or Brigg’s Tables 
of Logarithms. Hence we get rid of K. Moreover, as unity of 
irritation we take the strength of that irritation which is required 
in order to bring sensation to the “ threshold” of consciousness, and 
thus we get rid of “I.” Consequently, in order to express the 
strength of a sensation, we use, under the above conditions, the 
formula s = log. i. 

From this we find the explanation of some very important facts. 
As, for instance, we compare a series of increasing sensations and 
irritations, and we find that in the beginning of the series, sensa- 
tion is stronger than irritation, but, afterwards, irritation is much 
stronger than sensation. This empirical observation is confirmed 
by its mathematical formula; thus, if we attribute consecutive 
higher values to iin the formulas = log. i, and if we look for the 
corresponding logarithms of these values (which, of course, repre- 
sent the strength of the corresponding sensations), we shall find, 
that first the values for sensations increase in a higher degree than 
those for irritations, until we reach a point where i receives a value 
which is 2,718 (or, on the other supposition, 10) times greater 
than that irritation which was pone, as being necessary to bring 
sensation to our consciousness. Here, at this point, sensation and 
its irritation, logarithm and its number, will run parallel for a short 
while; but after this point of the series has been passed, the 
number or irritation will rapidly increase in comparison to its 
logarithm or sensation. Thus it is clear that there must be a 
point in the series, where the irritation passes from a smaller 
strength to a greater, and inversely, sensation from a greater 
strength toa smaller, up to that point at which even the most 
exquisite irritation is not able to increase sensation in a perceptible 
degree. That point, where the strength of sensation and irritation 
are changed inversely, has been called the cardinal point. In the 
same way and by means of the same formula, also “negative sen- 
sations” are measured. Such irritations as have not sufficient 
strength to come to our consciousness, we call “negative sensations.” 
Supposing we know the strength of irritation, we can measure the 
strength of the corresponding negative sensation, and consequently 
that amount of irritation which would be required in order to 
make such a negative sensation a positive one, that is, to bring it 
to the “threshold” of consciousness. But we have not space to 
enter more fully into those interesting questions. With regard to 
those, as well as to what Dr. Gutberlet says on Localization and 
Objectivation of Sensations, we must refer to the book. ‘The second 
part of the first section treats on the intellectual faculties of the soul, 
on intellect, will, and affections. For the latter, a special faculty 
has been proposed by German philosophers since Kant and Tetens, 
whilst according to the teaching of the schools they are derived 

artly from the intellect, partly from the will, whilst the “ Passions” 
Sone their seat in the interior part of man. Dr. Gutberlet does not 
hold the opinion of Kant, but on the other hand, he says, that he 
does not consider this question to be of much importance. As to 
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the “modus cognoscendi,” Aristotle’s and the scholastic theory of 
abstraction is defended, and especially the important doctrine on 
the “‘intellectus agens,” the importance of which—we are sorry to 
say—seems not yet to be fully understood and appreciated even by 
Catholic philosophers and theologians. 

The second section, which is thoroughly metaphysical, is entirely 
based on the doctrine of the schools. The first chapter treats on 
“The Essence of the Soul,” the second on “'The Soul’s Relation to 
the Body,” the third on “The Origin of the Human Soul.” 

We come to the next volume, just published ; it contains “ Formal 
and Material Logic.” We mention only one point, the question on 
“ Evidence.” This question stands in close connection with the 
theological question of the Liberty of Faith. Faith must be free in 
order to be meritorious; on the other hand, faith must have its 
grounds, in order to be reasonable. These two truths, “God is 
veracious,” and “God has given us a supernatural revelation,” 
must be undubitable. Now, if both of them are evident, it seems 
that faith itself is based upon evidence, hence necessitating, and, 
in consequence of that evidence, faith would and could not be meri- 
torious. Dr. Gutberlet solves this difficulty by stating and proving 
that not every evidence is necessitating, but that a ‘‘iree” evidence 
is possible. The fact of revelation is evident by free evidence. There- 
fore, faith also is free and meritorious. Whenever it is impossible to 
doubt about a certain proposition, this proposition must be true; it 
is evident ; and this evidence is necessitating, consequently, incom- 
patible with liberty. Sometimes, however, it is not quite impossible 
to doubt, but evidently unreasonable. But whenever it is evidently 
unreasonable to doubt about a proposition, we have, at the same 
time, evidence that the proposition 1s true, because if to doubt is 
evidently unreasonable, it is clear and evident that the proposition 
must be true. Here we have evidence, because we see that the pro- 
position must be true. But if the impossibility of the contrary of 
the proposition is not seen with full clearness, it is in our power to 
doubt or not to doubt, although it would be evidently unreasonable 
to doubt. In this latter case we have free evidence, whilst, if the 
impossibility of the contrary of the proposition were seen with full 
clearness, such a cognition would cause necessitating evidence. If 
we apply these distinctions to the question on the liberty of faith, 
we say that it is not cmpossible to doubt about the fact of revelation, 
but evidently unreasonable. Whilst, however, the impossibility of 
the contrary is not seen with full clearness, the evidence of the fact 
of revelation remains a free evidence, hence faith is free and meri- 
torious. 

Dr. Gutberlet’s Philosophy will be finished with the next 
volume on Ethics and Cosmology. Our remarks may, perhaps, 
serve to lead our readers toe enter the lofty building of Aristotelian 
architecture that Dr. Gutberlet has erected according to the ideal 
conceptions and plans of the greatest teachers of mankind. 
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Spain. By the Rev. Wentworth Wesster, M.A.Oxon. London : 
Sampson Low & Co., 1882. 

HIS capital book on Spain is well worth a perusal. The style 
VT is on the whole good, and even in places brilliant. Here and 
there, however, a little clumsiness is noticeable in it, occasioned 
apparently by a want of careful revision. For instance, it is hardly 
admissible for an author now-a-days to repeat himself, as Mr. 
Webster does on pages 6 and 37, where he twice speaks of “ the 
bare granite ranges” of the Guadarrama, ‘‘from whose summits 
steals down the treacherous icy wind so fatal in Madrid.” The 
aim, however, of the author, presumably that of presenting a clear 
and thorough account of whatever is noteworthy about Spain, being 
successfully attained, the occasional weakness in style will deduct 
but little from the excellent merit and worth of the work itself. 
The information afforded about this country, so little known to most 
of us, is varied and interesting. It is certainly, for all practical 
purposes, about the most complete and exhaustive little manual we 
possess at the present day on Spain. We may safely rely on 
the author’s accuracy, except in one or two very slight and unimpor- 
tant matters. For instance, on page 129, Mr. Webster mentions 
Toledo as being the place where the purest Spanish is said to be 
spoken. On the contrary, we have invariably heard, and that from 
most competent and trustworthy authorities, that Valladolid and 
Salamanca bear off the palm for pure and correct Spanish. To see 
that this is only natural, we have but to consider that Salamanca was 
formerly the Athens of Spain, and in close communication with the 
sister University. Another slip is noticeable on page 141, where 
the author tells us Valladolid possesses “two colleges for the Scotch 
and Irish students for the Roman Catholic priesthood.” There is 
no Irish College in Valladolid; there is one in Salamanca. The 
English College in Valladolid is exclusively for priests preparing for 
the English Missions. We can confirm fod that Mr. Webster 
says about the corruption that exists in regard to the administration 
of justice. Last Christmas a barber in one of the provincial towns 
was put into prison on suspicion of having stolen some money. 
Two months later we visited the prison and were astonished to see 
the barber still there, and unable to inform us on what definite 
charge he had been thrown into such unwelcome quarters, and how 
long he should be compelled to stay in them. We naturally inquired 
into the justice of this manner of procedure, and the only explana- 
tion forthcoming—an explanation given with charming simplicity 
and frankness, and without the slightest appearance of surprise, 


except perhaps at the strangeness of our not knowing such an 
ordinary, common sense fact—was that the lawyer appointed to 
defend the poor barber’s case had been most likely deterred by other 
and more lucrative business from turning his attention to such a 
poor client’s affair. Most likely, however, the law isas Mr. Webster 
states (p. 166), viz., that a Spaniard arrested “ must have his case heard 
within seventy-two hours after the arrest.” But not improbably, in 
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this as in many other things of equal or greater import, Spanish 
administration exposes its lamentable want of fairness and integrity. 
In the very prison already referred to, there exists a very striking 
illustration of the scandalous manner in which justice is tampered 
with in Spain. About six years ago four men committed a robbery 
at a neighbour’s house near Salamanca. Before doing so, however, 
they murdered the lady and gentleman of the house, a maid-servant, 
and a doctor who had the misfortune to be just entering the house 
as the robbers were leaving it. This latter was dragged in from the 
very doorsteps, and shared the horrible fate of the others. Horrible 
in truth was their fate, for a mare intensely barbarous and cruel 
way of butchering than that employed by these monsters has rarely 
ever been on record. Years ago they have confessed their wicked- 
ness, and still they have not received the sentence due to their 
heinous crimes. Any one intimate with the Spaniards, asking the 
meaning of this ome A get for answer, with an accompanying very 
expressive Spanish shrug, “ Who ever heard of any one being 
executed in Spain till his pocket was emptied?” The leader of the 
above four heroes is a tall handsome man, who dresses faultlessly, 
displays jewellery to an unlimited extent, and although the last 
six years of prison life has eased him of 2,000,000 reals (about 
£20,000), he is fortunate enough to have another 2,000,000 of reals 
at his back. This gentlemanly villain, in company with his fellow- 
plunderers, is still enjoying the sweets of Salamanca jail life, and 
when the reader is informed that a little while back this monster 
had the hardihood to offer his remaining millions in exchange for 
liberty, he may be left to judge for himself as to the truth of Mr. 
Webster’s words on page 170 :—“ All pleadings are still conducted 
in writing in Spain. Suits both civil and criminal are dragged out 
to an inordinate length. Judges are still suspected of being open to 
bribery, and confidence in the just administration of the law is as a 
consequence severely shaken.” 

Certainly all this exposes a very shady side of Spanish affairs. 
But we must carefully bear in rs that it is after all but one side, 
and that its gloomy darkness is greatly compensated for by the 
brightness and pleasantness visible elsewhere. It is not because the 
country is Catholic that such lamentable mismanagement prevails, 
but because the direction and administration of affairs are for the 
most part in the hands of those unscrupulous self-seeking beings 
who, having thrown off God and his Church, pride themselves on 
their enlightenment, their progress, and their liberalism. 


Natural Religion. By the Author of “ Ecce Homo.” Second Edition. 
Macmillan & Co. London: 1882. 
NEW book by the author of *‘ Ecce Homo” was sure to attract 
a large circle of readers. And it need occasion no surprise 
that this discourse on natural religion has in four months reached 
its second edition, and its “ third thousand.” But the book has done 
; KK 2 
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more than interest; it has piqued public curiosity. ‘Ecce Homo” 
was enigmatical enough, in some respects: so much so, indeed, that 
the fifth edition of it is prefaced by sixteen pages of introduction, 
in which the author replies to charges of dogmatism on the one 
hand, and of concealment of his opinions on the other, and vindicates 
the title chosen by him against the —“. that it was not really 
descriptive of the purpose of his work. The lapse of two decades 
does not seem to have tended to clarify or settle his religious 
opinions. ‘ Ecce Homo,” indeed, is plain and conclusive compared 
with “ Natural Religion.” In the preface just mentioned to the 
fifth edition of the former work, while admitting-—what, indeed, 
cannot in good faith be denied—“ illustrious instances of virtue in 
men who are not Christians’—the author observes, “all this may 
be conceded without for a moment admitting that the world can do 
without Christ and His Church,” an admission which he combats in a 
page of singular eloquence and suggestiveness. In his present volume 
ie examines with much eloquence, some pathos, occasional flashes of 
irony, and here and there a paradox, the question whether religion 
purged of all supernatural element, that is to say, reduced to Theism 
of the natural order, and that of the most attenuated and shadowy 
description, will content mankind: whether the work of the world 
can be done upon it, whether “ we may not hope to see a religion 
arise which shall appeal to the sense of duty as forcibly, preach 
righteousness and truth, justice and mercy, as solemnly and as 
exclusively as Christianity itselt does, only so as not to shock modern 
views of the Universe” ‘‘by resting on the supernatural.” How 
inconclusive is the conclusion at which he arrives may be inferred 
from the difficulty which his most careful und candid critics have 
experienced regarding it. Indeed, in his preface to his second 
edition, he tells us : “ I find that some readers have held that I must be 
taken to admit whatever in this book I do not undertake to refute, and 
have drawn the conclusion that I consciously reject Christianity ! 
Others have understood me to confess that on the questions at issue 
between religion and science, I have nothing tu say, a confession 
which I never meant to make. That some should consider the book 
adverse in its effect to Christianity, that is, to what they take for 
Christianity, wasa matter of course, but that any one could suppose 
it was so intended amazes me I have always felt, and feel 
now as much as ever, that my ideas are Christian ; I am surprised 
that any one can question it. No doubt, when a writer calls himself 
Christian he uses an expression which may bear a great variety of 
meanings.” No doubt, indeed. And here let me say that the great 
defect of this book, judged of as a mere intellectual performance, 
seems to me to be the extreme vagueness of its terminology; a 
serious fault in an inquiry which both from its nature and im- 
portance demands the utmost precision of which human language 
is capable. It is of course possible, in most cases, to collect the 
general sense attached by the author to the words which he 
employs. Thus in one place he writes: ‘ Atheism is a disbelief in 
the existence of God—that is, a disbelief in any regularity in the 
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Universe to which a man must conform under penalties” (p. 27) ; so 
that, as would appear, assent to the proposition known as the law 
of gravitation constitutes a man a Theist. Again: “If we aban- 
doned our belief in the supernatural, it would not be only inanimate 
Nature, that would not be left to us: we should not give ourselves 
over, as is often rhetorically described, to the mercy of merciless 
powers—winds and waves, earthquakes, volcanoes, and fire. The 
God we should believe in would not be a passionless, utterly inhuman 
power. He would indeed be a God often neglecting us in our need, 
a God often deaf to our prayer. Nature, including Humanity, would 
be our God” (p. 69). So that the Deity which Natural Religion 
presents in the stead of “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is reduced, as it would seem, in the last resort to no more 
than a pantheistic expression, the exact value of which is all that 
exists in the Universe: the all of forces, of beings, and of forms. 
Surely, the author is well warranted when in his penultimate page 
he writes: “ When the supernatural does not come in to overwhelm 
the natural and turn life upside down, when it is admitted that 
religion deals, in the first instance, with the known and the natural, 
then we may well begin to doubt whether the known and natural 
can suffice for human life. No sooner do we try to think so than 
= raises its head.” So far as “ x atural Religion” 
nas any conclusion, it would seem to be this, and to me it 
appears to be asound conclusion enough. Such, as I observed 
a few months* ago, in words which I may be allowed, 
perhaps, to quote here, as they exactly anticipate this conclu- 
sion, “such is the goal of ‘modern thought;’ the last turn in 
the movement which has destroyed everything, the reality of God, 
the reality of duty, the reality of man’s personality, the morality of 
science ;” and with these things the positive value of life. 


W. S. Litty. 


Social Equality : a Short Study in a Missing Science. By W. H. 
Mattock. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 

[' is pleasant to meet Mr. Muallock again on the ground of 

philosophical speculation, after his excursion into the somewhat 
dubious region of nineteenth century “ Romance.” His new book, 
moreover, has a new interest, for in it he breaks new ground. The 
problems touched upon by him in the “‘ New Republic,” in the light 
and desultory manner to which the plan of that extremely brilliant 
work lent itself, and subsequently discussed with more precision, and 
in the way of sustained argument in what we must account his very 
valuable essay, “‘Is Life Worth Living,” were mainly ethical and 
religious. In his recently published volume he applies himself to a 





* In an article, entitled “The Goal of Modern Thought,” which 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century of May last—a few weeks before the 
publication of this book. 
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political question, or perhaps, as we should rather say in the pre- 
sent degradation of the word “politics,” to an economical question— 
to a question which lies at the root of the great controversy of the 
day, and which will certainly, at no very distant period, force itself 
in @ very pronounced and unmistakable manner before the minds of 
inen, demanding imperiously a practical solution. ‘We are living,” 
us he truly observes, “at a moment of fierce political passions, and 
of social passions thinly disguised by politics, which on the surface 
connect themselves with many distinct questions, and do in their 
origin really depend on several. But let us study them where we 
will, in whatever country and whatever rank of life, and it is suffi- 
ciently plain that there is one idea behind all of them. It is an 
idea which, though it connects itself with national and constitutional 
movements, does this by the way only; and it rather hides than 
expresses itself in the local disputes it animates. Its main concern 
is with a question which, though far more complex in fact, yet 
uppears to be far more simple; and which, partly in virtue of this 
uppearance, appeals to the emotions with far greater directness. 
That question is the existing structure of society ; or, to speak with 
more precision, its chief structural feature. I reter to its inequalities, 
partly to those of nominal rank and authority, but principally 
to those of private life and circumstances. Above are the few who, 
without manual labour, command, at will, the manual labour of the 
many. Below are the many whose labour is thus commanded, and 
who never themselves taste any of the choicer fruits of it. The 
consequence is that, thouyh in the scale of classes there may at no 
point be any distinct break, yet life at one extreme and life at the 
other are practically two wholly different things. Such is the arrange- 
ment with which we are all at present familiar. It is common to 
every civilized country, and is implied more or less in the daily life 
of all of us. It is precisely on this arrangement that modern thought 
is fixing itself; and for the first time in history it is being offered 
to our — judgment as an arrangement that can, and con- 
sequently must, be altered. Before our own epoch, the professed 
party of progress aimed only at equality in political rights, not at 
equality in the conditions of private life. The latter had no doubt 
been dreamed about by a few visionary philosophers; but so little 
was it contemplated by the common sense of men, that, amidst the 
wildest excesses of the first French Revolution, ‘ landed and other 
property was declared ‘to be for ever sacred” That Revolution 
attacked the power, but not the riches, of the aristocracy; and it 
aimed at protecting, not at abolishing, property. Since then, how- 
ever, the professed party of progress has put a new end before it, 
and though it still attacks power as it used to do, it does so with a 
further motive. Its real end now is social, not political, equality ; 
and by social equality it means a very distinct thing—uan equality 
in material circumstances ” (p.8). 

Such, as Mr. Mallock deems, is the aim of modern democracy. It 
is deliberately maintained, as he elsewhere expresses himself, that 
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the key to all social progress is some redistribution of property, and 
some violation of rights that have hitherto been held sacred. And 
if property is to be defended at all, it must be defended, he con- 
siders, on wider grounds and in a much deeper way than its former 
defenders have chosen. It must be shown, he argues, that an 
attack upon it would not injure the few only, but would equally 
bring ruin upon the many. And this, as he predicts, can be done 
only by an accurate and scientific demonstration of either or both of 
two distinct positions :—“ One is, that however desirable it might be 
to pee property, it would be impossible to do so for more than a 
single moment ; that the equality of such a moment would be one 
of want, horror, and consternation, not of prosperity; and that the 
old inequalities would again arise out of it, only changed in having 
their harsher features exaggerated. The other is that, even sup- 
posing that permanent equality were not thus unattainable as a 
stable social condition, its Laaiihinans would be not to the interest 
of even the poorest classes: in other words, that the inequality now 
surrounding us is not an accidental defect which we must minimize 
as far as possible ; but that it is, on the contrary, an efficient cause 
of civilization—that it is the cause of plenty, but not the cause of 
(pi on that want would be increased, not cured, by its abolition” 
p- 16). 

These positions, or at least one of them, Mr. Mallock contends, the 
Conservative party are bound to establish, and that by a systematic 
appeal to fact, if they could place property in a new state of security. 

is object is to point out the limits and the exact order of the 
facts to which that appeal should be made. But before offering 
himself directly to this task he devotes two chapters to the prin- 
liples of “ the Pseudo-Science” of Modern Democracy. The first and. 
bremost of these principles he finds to be that “the perfection of 
ciety involves social equality,” a principle which he regards as 
@mmon to democrats of all varieties, uniting “Mr. Chamberlain 
Wth Proudhon, and Mr. Bright with Louise Michel :” and which as 
hy observes means, not that equality is in itself perfection—for 
euality in itself might be merely equality in destitution—but that 
quality is essentially an evil and imperfection ; that social 
quality is identical with social wrong, that progress is essentially 
a@tonstant approach towards equality. But the importance of this 
prnciple, our author considers, depends upon another, which is this : 
“Not only is inequality an imperfection in theory, but it is an 
inperfection remediable to such an extent in practice that the more 
marked forms of it, at all events, can be done entirely away with,” 
bychanges in social institutions ; by new laws tending to produce 
eqiality, just as the old laws favoured inequality. And beneath 
thee principles—the very basis and groundwork of them—lies the 
do¢rine that the cause of wealth is labour. Thus the Gotha 
preramme of the German Labour Party: “Labour is the source 
of ill wealth and all culture; and as productive labour generally is 
onl possible through society, hence the aggregate product of labour 
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belongs to all the members of society, each member having a right 
to an equal share, in accordance with his reasonable wants, and each 
sharing equally the universal duty of work” (p. 42). 

Such is the doctrine about labour and wealth upon which the 
democratic theory rests, the theory that we can re-distribute the 
wealth of the world, and yet not diminish the amount of it. What, 
then, is the scientific value of this doctrine of wealth and labour ? 
This, Mr. Mallock observes, is the point at which the democratic 
theory must be tested. Is labour the ultimate cause of wealth? 
He argues that labour is not the ultimate cause of wealth ; and that, 
apart from other causes, it would be inadequate to produce it. The 
democratic doctrine with regard to wealth and labour, he observes, 
rests upon the proposition that “man is naturally a labouring 
animal ;” that you may count upon him to labour as you may 
count upon him to eat; that his tendency to labour is an ulti- 
mate social fact upon which you may build the social edifice. 
But this doctrine Mr. Mallock pronounces to be fallacious. The 
unit of the democratic theory is not man as experience presents 
him to us, but an abstraction; not a living being, but an 
individuum vagum; not real, but notional. “The democrat,” he 
observes, “starts with two contrasted figures”—lay figures or 
images—“ the man who labours, and the manwho does not Tabour ;” 
and these he takes as types of the whole of human society. Hence 
there at once occurs to him the extremely obvious reflection that, 
since plainly nobody can live without labour of some sort, the man 
who does not labour is supported by the man who does ; and further, 
that if the latter were to cease to support the former, the former 
immediately would begin to support himself. In the above simple 
image, and in these simple reflections on it, is to be traced the origin 
of the democratic doctrine of labour. Now, so far as they go, these 
reflections are true enough; but the point to be noticed is, tha 
they go only a little way. The democrat’s error lies in his failin; 
to understand this. Consequently, he expands them beyond ther 
proper limits, and transmutes them in so doing into a grotesque anl 
preposterous falsehood. Let us consider for a moment how mua 
we can really draw from them. In themselves they amount to thi, 
that if no one else does any work for a man, he is certain, if he livs 
at all, to do some work for himself; and for the plain reason tht 
he cannot live otherwise. Hence the democrat at once jumps to te 
generalization that man naturally, and unless artificial conditias 
hinder him, will always exert his faculties as a paid artisan des 
now. He will go on producing, no matter what, but somethig. 
This is what the democrat means when he says that labour is te 
cause of wealth, and when he conceives of man as naturally a 
labouring animal” (p. 66.) 

Labour, then, Mr. Mallock argues, is not the cause of wealh ; 
not the original and constant cause. It is only in a very limied 
sense that labour can be spoken of as natural to man, for nan 
naturally will do no more labour than is necessary for a bare stb- 
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sistence. All action must have a motive. To supply the primary 
wants of human nature is a motive which will induce a man to do a 
certain modienm of labour: so much, that is, as may be necessary 
for that end. Whatever labour he does beyond this, he does only 
in virtue of certain variable circumstances, and until we know them 
we can say nothing about the labour. Apart from circumstances, 
man can have no motive, and apart from motive he has practically 
no faculties—tor action whereby those faculties are put into play is 
the creature of motive. The cause, then, of wealth is in the motives 
of which labour is the outward index, and motive being the resultant 
of two things—a man’s internal character and external circumstances 
—the cause of wealth is finally to be sought forin these. ‘To connect 
it systematically with these is the object of the missing science which 
Mr. Mallock professes to unfold. 

Motive, then, is the resultant of circumstances and character; 
but character divides into desires and capacities. In the capacities 
of men there is avariety, in their desires there is a variety ; but these 
ditferences would be practically non-existent unless there were a 
variety also in the external circumstances which act upon their 
characters. ‘We speak of a man being born with great natural 
capacities ; but before these capacities can have any ettect upon the 
work he does, the man himself must take the trouble to develop 
them. Now, to do this is never an easy task, and it is open to the 
man to perform it thoroughly, partially, or not at all. A man’s 
natural capacities are therefore the limit, not of how little he will 
be able to do, but of how much. « ‘They merely prevent him exceed- 
ing a certain limit; they do not in the least prevent his falling 
short of it. Within limits, then, his capacities practically are just as 
much as he has himself chosen to make them. Now, upon what 
does his choice in this matter depend? It depends on his desire 
to gain some external advantages; and this desire, in its turn, 
depeuds for its force to move him, on the fact that these advantages 
could be gained by his self-development, and gained more or less 
completely in proportion to its completeness; whilst without this 
selt-development they could not be gained atall. Our set of pro- 
positions will accordingly stand as follows:—Men’s capacities are 
practically unequal, simply because they develop their potential 
inequalities ; they only develop their potential inequalities because 
they desire to place themselves in unequal external circumstances ; 
and this desire has this ettect on them only because the condition of 
society is such that the unequal circumstances are attainable. 

“Thus, in the various motives that correspond to various labours, 
all the three elements which compose a motive are variable. That 
the two first are so, however, is a fact, as we have seen already, 
which in itself no one doubts; we may therefore presume, without 
re-stating it. All we want to insist on is that part of the propo- 
sition which at present we cannot presume—-about which people at 
present do doubt, and which still has to be proved to them; and 
having now seen what that part is, we may state the doctrine 
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which I propose to prove in this form. ‘Those personal inequalities, 
which are admitted on all hands to be involved in the difference 
between the motives of different labours, are themselves creatures 
of unequal external circumstances, and for practical purposes would 
have no existence without them. Inequality, therefore, in external 
circumstances, or social inequality, which is simply the same thing, 
is the ultimate cause, not indeed ot the lowest form of labour, for we 
shall have that in any case, but of every form of it which rises above 
the lowest” (p. 98). 

This proposition, then, as to inequality may be called the basis of 
“‘the missing science,” which Mr. Mallock trusts he may be the 
means of initiating ; and the remainder of his volume is devoted to 
the proof of it by an appeal to and comparison with external facts. 
His “ missing science” is the science of human nature, which, as he 
holds, sociologists, political economists, and democratic doctrinaires, 
occupied with abstractions and not with real men, have overlooked. 
Thus, even so thoughtful and scientific a writer as Mr. Spencer 
never reckons back from incorporated human nature to individual 
human nature, nor connects his generalization as to the one with 
corresponding generalization as to the other, and loses sight of the 
fact that, if there be a science of society, if there be a science of 
history, there must be a science of biography also, or a science, in 
other words, of the individual human unit. Now, the proposition 
that all productive labour that rises above the lowest is always 
motived by the desire for social inequality, which Mr. Mallock 
propounds as the primary truth of this science of human character, 
is, as he puts it, a truth belonging to an inductive science, and 
embodies, as such, not opinions as to particulars, but knowledge as 
to permanent principle—knowledge which, indeed, cannot be applied 
to the present so strictly as to enable us to predict a man’s future 
actions, but which will enable us, suppose a given action predicted, to 
state asa certainty that a certain cause mast produce it. For the full 
development of his theory we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Mallock’s own pages. e may, however, here ask them to note 
that he is speaking merely of productive labour ; with other forms of 
activity he is not concerned. There are actions—actions, too, which 
affect society generally—that are independent of the desire for in- 
equality. But they are not very numerous. Mr. Mallock recognizes 
four classes of them only—artistic creation, scientific discovery, cor- 
poreal works of mercy, and the propagation of religion. And even 
in them, although the efficient motive is not necessarily connected 
with the desire for inequality, vet, except in the very highest type 
of the religious life and possibly of the philanthropic, the desire 
for inequality does, as a fact, usually exist, and is largely operative. 
Nor need the alliance between the artistic, scientific, philanthropic, 
or religious impulse have anything mean or degrading in it. Love 
of fame is a desire for inequality ; and if this be an “infirmity” (as 
from the highest point of view it must be, or admitted to be), still 
it is “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” and need be no slur either 
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on the artist or philosopher, if he be judged ea humana die. The 
question, however, is not of inequality in personal fame, but of social 
inequality, by which is usually meant inequality in the material 
endowments of life; and, as a matter of fact, artistic discovery is 
but a small part, and scientific discovery no part, of what is com- 
monly understood by productive labour. ‘I'he inequality desired by 
the artist and the man of science is an inequality in fame, that desired 
by the productive labourer is an inequality in riches. “The higher 
motive produces discoveries, but it does not produce inventions. It 
may lead to the understanding of economic laws, but it will never 
lead to the establishment of any special trade or manufacture. It 
may produce a great architect, but it will never produce a builder. 
The man who longs for truth unravels the laws of electricity, but it 
is the man who longs for « fortune who lights up Charing Cross 
Station with it” (p. 159). 

The desire of wealth then, Mr. Mallock concludes, is the invaria- 
ble motive of industrial endeavour. The discoverers, the inventors, 
the merchants, the manufacturers, whose lives have marked epochs 
in the history of material progress, have not only made wealth, but 
they have been made by it. if wealth had not been attainable, the 

enius of such men would have been wholly undeveloped. It would 

ave been practically non-existent. Material = is thus strictly 
connected with social inequality. And, is there any other desire 
in the human breast which is capable of supplying the place of this 
motive? The motive which in the judgment of some is to super- 
sede the desire for inequality, is the desire for the welfare of the human 
race at large. Itis general benevolence, as opposed to private self- 
ishness. Let us therefure ask on what scientific foundation the 
opinion rests, that this new motive will really do the work of the 
old one? ‘To ask the question is in itself to refute the opinion. 
Actions motived by benevolence have been sufticiently marked in 
history to show us clearly enough their constant limits and purpose. 
This purpose has never been the creation of new forms of wealth; it 
has been simply the alleviation of the existing pains of poverty. 
Benevolence relieves those in want or sickness, it provides instruc- 
tion and even amusement for those who would else be without them. 
It builds hospitals, schools, and almshouses, and it gives playgrounds 
to the people; but there its work ends. There is nothing inventive in 
it. It may prompt men to give a cup of cold water to the thirsty ; 
but it will not lead them to manufacture a new liqueur. It may 
prompt them now to give a poor man some tobacco ; but supposing 
tobacco unknown to Europe, it would not lead them tu introduce it 
from America. Is it conceivable that benevolence, before the days 
of railways, could have made any one burn to send his fellows travel- 
ling from London to York at the rate of a mile a minute? Or had 
the most ardent philanthropist, before the days of telegraphs, been 
considering the lot of a happy family in the country, would the wish 
ever have occurred to him that he could add to its happiness by 
placing it in communication with every city in Europe? The 
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answer is plainly, no; and our certainty in the matter comes from 
our wide experience of what benevolence has accomplished hitherto. 
‘That experience is all we have to go upon; and any belief in the 
matter not supported by that, is nothing better than an idle piece of 
dreaming ” (p. 212). ; 
o much must suffice to convey an outline of the argument of this 
new book of Mr. Mallock’s, which is as closely reasoned as it is 
brilliantly written. Particular passages of it attain toa very high 
degree of excellence, for example, the pages in which the author 
addresses himself to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s objections to what 
that philosopher calls ‘The Great Man Theory.” It is a long time 
since we have read anything'so refreshing as this masterly specimen 
of destructive criticism. Our object, however, has been to bring 
out clearly Mr. Mallock’s main position, with which we are happy 
to find ourselves in agreement, although we could wish, perhaps, 
that he had announced it with less pomp and circumstance. e 
live in an age, however, in which, unless you blow your own 
trumpet, you will not easily find any one to blow it for you. And 
Mr. Mallock seems to have grasped that fact. Still, to put forward 
his work as an exposition of “the science of human nature” is to 
claim for it a character to which it obviously possesses but meagre 
pretensions, and so to give the adversary occasion to blaspheme. 
‘he book is, in fact, an exposure of a popular fallacy; a refutation 
of an error which lies at the root of the speculations of a very in- 
fluential school of doctrinaires, who, as the late Mr. Peacock used to 
say, have in the last half-century talked more nonsense probably 
than any other school. Judged of from this point of view, Mr. 
Mallock’s work is excellently done, and the mistake which he 
luminously exhibits is, as he justly observes, no mere speculative 
blunder of theorizers upon political economy. 1t doubtless under- 
lies the whole democratic scheme as propounded by the sophists, 
whose ideas, embodied by the legislators of the first French Revo- 
lution, still supply the first principles of contemporary Jacobinism 
of all shades. As de Tocqueville remarks, the conception of 
the public order, common to all the French theorists, from 
Moreily downwards, was “plus de hiérarchies dans la société, plus 
de classes marquées, plus de rangs fixes, un peuple composé d’in- 
dividus presque semblables et entiérement égaux”—a confused 
mass, as he justly adds, recognized as the only sovereign, and con- 
stituting a democratic despotism tending logically to socialism and 
chaos. But that not dull and impossible uniformity, but well 
ordered gradation, is the true conception of the political edifice, that 
unequal labour motived by unequal rewards, is the law of civi- 
lized life, is no new discovery. It was the common creed of the 
world until the rise of the school of Revolutionary publicists: in 
the last century. It may be seen stated clearly enough—like 
most other truths, political and moral—in the verse of Shake- 
speare :— 
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O when degree is shak’d 
Which is the ladder of all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
But by degree stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string 
And hark! what discord follows. 


Sanctuary-Boys’ Illustrated Manual. By the Rev. James A. 
McCa.tan, 8.8. Published with the approval of his Grace the 
Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: J. Murphy 
& Co. London: R. Washbourne. 1882. 


HE special and striking feature of this Manual is its illustra- 
tions. There are diagrams showing how the server should 
present the biretta, how he should present incense, and how carry 
thurible or candlesticks. But the chief illustration is one that recurs 
constantly through these pages, and is a very clever idea. An out- 
line drawing of an altar and predella, with surrounding sedilia, &c., 
is so constructed that type can be let into any point of the picture. 
Thus, for example, as the ceremonies of High Mass are explained, 
the position of the ministers is shown at every stage by this recurring 
illustration, in which at one time C (celebrant) appears in the middle, 
at another at the side of the altar, or again at the step of the pre- 
della, as the case may be. And the changes of the ministers are 
similarly shown by the varying positions of T (thurifer), A’ (first 
acolyte), A” (second acolyte), M (master of ceremonies), and so on. 
It is clear that this very ingenious method of showing the chanyes 
in the positions of the priest and their attendants will make the read- 
ing of the accompanying rubrics attractive to boys, and rouse their 
interest in a correct ceremonial. How desirable a result this would 
be, need not be said. It would be a mere commonplace to remark 
how important to the dignity and impressiveness of the most solemn 
ritual is an intelligent and reverent service of the altar-boys. We 
anticipate, therefore, that this Manual will become a favourite with 
them, and that good results will follow from its perusal. Priests, 
too, in charge of large sacristies would find the book a great assist- 
ance to them in the task of instructing and drilling their young 
charge. 

The author has had a long experience as Master of Ceremonies in 
the Cathedral of Baltimore, and is consequently—as the Archbishop 
remarks in his Letter of Approval—eminently qualified for his task. 
We have looked carefully through the directions for the server at 
Low Mass, and find them correct and clearly stated : the illustrations 
here are frequent, in the way already described. The author, pro- 
perly enough, notes (p. 43) a mistake very common in the States (it 
is very common here two) of raising the chasuble during the genu- 
flections before and after the two elevations. The chasuble should 
be held up only when the celebrant elevates the Sacred Species; the 
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object is to relieve the priest’s shoulders of the drag of the vestment 
in raising his arms. It would have been useful to boys in many 
places in these countries if the remark had also been made that the 
server should not kiss the vestment either before or after so raising 
it. _We may note also an excellent item of the chapter on serv- 
ing Low Mass; the whole of the answers are given in accented Latin. 
Some general remarks prelude the special chapters, and will be found 
very useful: on the manner, for example, of presenting cruets or 
other things to the celebrant, general rules for processions, &c., and 
on the manner of incensing. This last, we observe, shows the 
author’s accuracy ; he inculcates not the method generally in use, 
even amongst the clergy, but the correct method, we feel sure, and 
the method of approved use in Rome. 

Finally, chapters on The Asperges, on High Mass, Absolution for 
the Dead, Vespers, Benediction, Masses during Exposition and in 
presence of a Bishop, &c., complete a book that we anticipate will 
take its permanent place in every large sacristy. The author pro- 
mises an explanation of the Ceremonies of Holy Week in an Appendix 
or supplementary volume, if this, his first effort, should meet with 
sufficient approval. We think it ought, and we trust it will. 


Henri Dominique Lacordaire. A Biographical Sketch. By H. L. 
Sripney Lear. London: Rivingtons. 1882. 


TP\HOSE who have read the author’s former lives of eminent 
Catholics for Anglican reading—the lives of Bossuet, Fénelon, 
Madame Louise of France, Pére Besson, St. Francis of Sales, 
and others—will know exactly what to look for in this biography of 
the great French Dominican. There is here the same smooth, 
polished English style ; the same unchanging, almost Catholic, tone 
when we pass trom more indifferent details to incidents peculiarly 
Catholic. High Anglicans are now plentifully provided with this 
class of literature, and can read the lives of Takosiiins and zeal 
that are so plentiful in the “ Roman branch of the Church Catholic,” 
without being unsettled or disturbed by the revelation in them of 
that ardent love and attachment to the Holy See, or that obedience 
to authority which was in such lives as are here spoken of the secret 
and measure of their holiness and success. We have read “ Henri 
Dominique Lacordaire” with pleasure, and yet must confess that our 
previous acquaintance with Pére Chocarne’s “ Vie Intime” spoils 
our appetite for it. And we fancy that those Catholic readers will 
share this feeling with us who only know the English translation 
| “Inner Life of Pére Lacordaire,” London: Washbourne], the style of 
which, though excellent, is inferior to Mr. Lear even when he only 
translates, as he frequently does. The story of the fervent, mortified 
religious priest is best told in the warm pious narrative of a brother 
riest and religious. Yet Mr. Lear’s biographical sketch is faithful 
and full, and has so much of Catholic tone that it scarcely gives 
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internal evidence of its source. ‘I have aimed,” the author says, 
“at producing as true and vivid a portrait of Lacordaire as lay in 
my power,” and we think he has been signally successful. Readers 
who want a shorter biography than the “ Vie Intime,” will find this 
agreeable reading. 


The Life and Times of the Most Reverend John MacHale, Archbishop of 
Tuam. By the Rev. Uticx J. Canon Bourkr, P.P., M.R.LA. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 

2 first of a series of shilling volumes, the little book before 
us professes to be no more than a miniature portrait of the 

late Archbishop of Tuam. The writer was a priest in his diocese, 

who for twenty-one years was “in close relations with him and who 

knew his very thoughts ;” moreover, he had by reliable tradition a 

peculiarly interesting knowledge of the scenes of the Archbishop’s 

early life, at a period which has now vanished from experience and be- 
come matter of history. In 1798, when the unprotected people of 

Killala fled before the approach of the French, John MacHale, then 

a boy of nine, spent at least a day and a night among the mountains, 

where the mother of the present biographer was also one of the re- 

fugees. Afterwards the boy saw the French troops marching through 

Windy Gap towards Castlebar ; and he was present at the funeral of 

Father Conry, who was hanged from a tree at Castlebar because of . 

his courteous reception of the foreign officers, and because the 

invaders without his knowledge or leave bivouacked in the thatched 
house that served as a chapel. The mourning of the people and the 
horror inspired by Father Conry’s execution, made upon the boy an 
impression never forgotten ; it was his first lesson in the long story 
of harshness and cruelty, the rest of which he was to learn by the 
vivid teaching of popular tradition. To the end of his ninety-two 
years he was to be an earnest advocate in the cause of Ireland, 
but “he had a horror for revolutions, French or Irish.” In the 
history of Ireland in our own times, his venerable figure owes its 
splendid place to the facts that, in his sacerdotal character, he 
realized the highest type of the Irish bishop, the father of a people 
whom he intimately knew; that at the same time he was a patriotic 
watcher over his native land, the reviver of its language, and the 
guardian of its highest interest during the long period when the 
penal laws were indeed withdrawn, but when the priesthood was 
suffering from such dangers of reaction as the plan of government 
subsidy, and when the work of restoring edacation and building 
churches were dreams of the future or slow struggles of the present ; 
and lastly, as the devoted bishop and patriot, his years were prolonged 
far beyond the ordinary span of life to an age that gave him a kind 
of patriarchal authority. To see by contrast the advantages the 

Catholics of Ireland have at last achieved for their country, we may 

take the remarks upon the period of the birth and baptism of John 

of Tuam in his father’s house at Tuber-na-Fian :— 
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In those days Catholic clergymen had no churches wherein to celebrate 
the sacred mysteries, to administer the sacraments, to baptize, much less 
to have such a thing as a registry. With the advent of peace, with the 
withdrawal of the murky clouds of penal punishments, those useful 
church accessories have come to light. In the year 1790 or 1791, and of 
course before that time, the local clergy blessed the marriage and 
administered baptism in the houses of the people, and on Sundays 
celebrated Mass on the hill-side, under the shadow of a projecting cliff, 
or in the dry bed of some meandering stream. Of the generation of 
Trishmen still living, many have witnessed liturgical and devotional 
administrations such as those, performed by the people’s clergy. The 
present writer, when a boy of ten years, was present at a Mass celebrated 
at the gable end of a house, the people kneeling uncovered in the open 
air; and eighteen years later, oben a priest, he offered at Headford, in 
Sa cumty Galway, the Holy Sacrifice in the open market square of that 
little town. 


John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, lived to be the senior ot 
all the prelates of the Church, and to govern longest of all Irish 
— since the days of St. Patrick. He witnessed Catholic 

mancipation, the campaign of Father Mathew, the long struggle 
for Catholic education, the disestablishment of the State Church, 
the Vatican Council, the grant at last for the Irish Catholic Univer- 
sity. Every one of these events suggests a centre of peculiar 
interest; and during his long and eventful life he had directly or 
indirectly his share in them all. It is well for such a life to be kept 
in sight at a time like the present, when those who have Ireiand’s 
welfare at heart must desire to see preserved the intimate union 
between her priesthood and her people. The character of the 
faithful pastor and the ardent patriot are fused into one conspicuous 
figure in John MacHale; his life ought to strengthen the devotion of 
the people to their guides and pastors in these perilous days, for it 
tells the old, old story—that he who loves best the interests of God 
will have thereby only the more room in his heart for the true 
interests of his country. 


National Pictures from the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. By the Author 
of “'Tasso’s Enchanted Ground.” London: Burns & Oates. 
1882. 


oe bright-looking little volume is not to be mistaken for a book 
for children’s reading. It is fiction for mature minds, and 
fiction the very best of its kind. The stories of Fernan Caballero 
are popular all over Spain; they are more than light, imaginative 
romance ; they are, in a very simple and graceful form, the embodi- 
ment of the spirit, the manners, the half quaint, half devotional 
stories, the conversation all pointed with proverbs; the dwellings, 
surroundings, and family histories of the Spanish people. In the 
four short tales in this volume, we can only get glimpses of all these 
things; but, like all work of the same writer, they are veritable 
‘Spanish Pictures.” No Spanish novelist has a greater fame than 
the author of these unpretending tales. Though with less genius, 
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Fernan Caballero has in Spain the position won by George Sand in 
France, and George Eliot in England; but her grand distinction is 
that, herself a devoted Catholic, she gives us pictures of a Catholic 
people whose life is deeply imbued with their religious spirit. The 
real name of the writer was Dojia Cacilia Bohl de Faber, of German 
extraction on her father’s side, but by her mother descended from a 
noble Spanish family. She was born in 1797, and died at Seville in 
1877. She was three times married, and was to the end as remark- 
able for her Catholicism as for her genius ; while her social position 
was as brilliant as the fame she won in Spanish literature. 


Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. By 
the Rev. T. Moztey, M.A. In Two Vols. London. Long- 
mans. 1882. 

T the age of seventy-six, with only a small remainder of his 

eyesight, Mr. Mozley sends forth to the world what he can 
remember of the famous men he has known and the remarkable 
events in which he has had some share. He went into residence at 

Oriel College, Oxford, after Easter, 1825. He took part in most of 

the writing, discussing, translating, and preaching, of which Oxford 

was the head-quarters from 1835 to 1843. After that he became a 

leader-writer on the staff of the Times ; he acted also as Roman cor- 

respondent of that paper during the greater part of the time of the 

Council of the Vatican. ‘The two volumes before us are full of interest 

and amusement, but they add very little indeed to what was known 

before of the men concerned in the Tractarian movement. In one 
or two points the writer has, we think, overstepped the limits of 
courtesy and good taste with no other purpose than that of pointing 

a story. There was some utility in bringing out Whateley’s self- 

sufficient rationalism, but what was the use of recalling his greedi- 

ness? There is also a suspicion of padding ; for a sample of which 
the reader is referred to the chapter on Keble, in vol. i., and espe- 

cially to pages 222 and 223. 

Looking through the book we may note one or two matters of 
interest. We are glad to see that Mr. Mozley calls by its right 
name the conduct of the late Bishop 8. Wilberforce in the case of 
Dr. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures :— 


Samuel Wilberforce, divided, distracted, and beset, after signing a 
futile episcopal remonstrance against the appointment (te the See of 
Hereford), allowed himself to be drawn into the difficult path of persua- 
sion pointed with menace, and negotiation concurrent with hostile acts. 
Acquiescing in legal proceedings, he besought Hampden to give him an 
easy victory by explaining away his lectures Hampden did 
nothing; said nothing ; a was unassailable. As peace there must be 
on the bench, and he would not submit, others must. §S. Wilberforce 
then began to read the lectures seriously ; at least, as he had never done 
before; and the result was an apology to Hampden for all he had him- 
self done, on the plea of ignorance (pp. 375-6). 
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Another apology reached Bishop Hampden, much to his surprise, 
muny years after he had laid aside the lance and shield, and was 
vegetating peacefully in his pastoral seclusion on the banks of the 
Wye. This was a letter from Mr. Gladstone, who had taken a part 
in condemning the lectures, but who now begged pardon for doing 
so, confessing that he had not understood them, and could not 
understand them even then! This letter, ey | kept concealed 
by the Bishop, was unfortunately published in the innocence of 
her heart by his biographer. 

Mr. Sc, as far as we observe, only once refers to the name of 
Pusey, although the celebrated Anglican leader who died the 16th 
of last month was an Oriel man. ‘‘I heard Pusey’s great sermon 
on Hebrews vi. 4, 5, 6 (on Sin after Baptism). It was at Christ 
Church, and every corner of the pT was filled. One might 
have heard a pin drop, as they say. Every word told. The key- 
note was the word ‘irreparable,’ pronounced every now and then 
with the force of a judgment” (p. 146). The pages are crowded with 
the names and doings of personages whom few can now remember, 
and fewer still can take an interest in. Surely Mr. Mozley might 
be expected to have some “reminiscences” of a man who was all 
but the greatest among those to whom his book refers. 

As for the name of ‘Newman, it fairly pervades the two volumes. 
We find one or two interesting traits of one in regard to whom 
every additional detail must possess interest. ‘It never was pos- 
sible to be even a quarter of an hour in his company without a man 


feeling himself to be invited to take an onward step sufficient to 
tax his energy or his faith ; and Newman was sure to find out in 
due time whether the step had been taken” (p. 39). But, although 
we are told of his early life, of his Oxford beginnings, of his 
relations with his = and with his famous contemporaries, of his 


taste for music and his love of flowers, of his books, his tracts, and 
his sermons, it need hardly be said that no important revelation is 
made, and that this work will not materially modify the estimate 
already formed of Cardinal Newman by those who have followed 
his career. As to what the author’s own religious opinions are, he 
gives us the idea of a man who has “ gone into” ecclesiastical 
matters in early life with the zeal of Sir James Brook himself, and 
like that gentleman settled down in his maturity to a perfectly 
commonplace contentment with things as they are. 


An Argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Translated from “ Le 
Christianisme et les temps présents,” of: the Abbé Em. 
Bougaud. ByC. L. Currie. London: John Murray, 1882. 

ie this most useful volume, which is a fragment of a much 
larger work not yet completed, Abbé Bougaud draws out the 

“character” of Our Lord Jesus Christ as he finds it in the Gospels, 

and points out the conclusions to which this exposition inevitably 

leads—that Jesus of Nazareth is God. ‘Theological students are 
familiar with the argument as it stands in text-books ; but for the 
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general reader it had to be put into the modern dress of a living 
language, and M. Bougaud has done this in the most skilful way. 
His style isa French style of the best kind—clear, flowing, fervent, 
and eloquent, yet without verbiage or mere sentiment. It is true, 
the interrogatory form of argument is a little too frequent. 
“Could He, the wisest, best?” &c., “How can we?” &c. But 
this is a very slight drawback to as fine an example of “ apologetic” 
reasoning as we shall readily meet with in recent literature. The 
book, which is about 160 pages long, is divided into ten chapters. 
The writer discusses Our Lord’s Miracles, His perfect Holiness, His 
assertion of His Divinity, His claim to Worship, His a ea of 
persecution for Himself and His followers, and the transformation 
of the world by His doctrines ; and he concludes that history is 
inexplicable and human faith impossible unless we believe in His 
Divinity. There is hardly a page of the work which is not useful 
and admirable. It is written for Agnostics; it uses proofs which 
depend for their strength on testimony, common sense, and 
human nature. But it will be found an excellent and complete 
manual to be placed in the hands of those Catholics who wish to 
study in a popular treatise the proofs of Our Lord’s Divinity, and of 
those very numerous Protestants who have only the vaguest notions 
as to Who or what He is. The translation is really good and 
idiomatic, and carries the reader smoothly on; and the whole ex- 
ternal presentment of the volume is worthy of Mr. Murray, who, 
we are glad to see, has brought it out in its English dress. 


Essays on Various Subjects, chiefly Roman. By Monstanor Seton, 
D.D. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 

“T)ROSE and Poetry of Ancient Music,” “Italian Commerce in 

the Middle Ages,” “Scanberbeg,” “Vittoria Colonna,” “The 
Jews in Rome,” “ Early Persecutions of the Christians,” ‘The First 
Jubilee,” “The Charities of Rome,” “The Apostolic Mission to 
Chili,” “‘The Palatine Prelates of Rome,” “The Cardinalate,” 
“Papal Elections :’—this enumeration of the essays contained in 
this volume will show how various are the topics treated. Most of 
them, however, have reference to, if not actual connection with, 
Rome, and this gives them their charm; they have that peculiar air 
and colouring that can only come from the familiarity of experience. 
Mgr. Seton resided, he tells us, for many years in Rome: he quotes 
Horace’s 

Rome nutriri mihi contigit atque doceri ; 


and he has learned to love the venerable city, and has from long studies 
become imbued with its history and archeology. Every road leads to 
Rome, and, he adds, ‘‘ we may say that every subject, whether of lite- 
rature, art, or science, has some connection with Rome.” During his 
long residence in the eternal city, he says, he kept a commonplace 
book, and the present essays are “ based on notes taken at the time.” 
This is just their charm and just their defect. Their defect ; for the 
LL2 
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joining of the notes together in an encasement of text is a little too 
glaringly mosaic; the reading, consequently, is not quite smooth ; 
facts and references are strung together, much as they were noted 
at the time, instead of being digested, re-ordered, and clothed with 
some charms of style. Yet the book is very readable, and would 
not at all deserve the epithet which the author gives to the speech 
of a certain senator, of having been made by “ eviscerating encyclo- 
pedias.” There is a charm about it that could not be distilled from 
encyclopedias or any book whatever, and that could come only 
of familiarity with the men and scenes described. ‘The book has an 
attraction, too, from being studded with bits of information, that can 
scarcely have been picked up except at first hand, on curious points 
of local histories, details of the by-paths of literature, and the like. 

The first six essays are more general in their character, but 
Italian if not Roman; those on Italian commerce, on the Jews in 
Rome, and on the early persecutions, being particularly interesting 
and very instructive. The last six are more especially Roman, and 
containing an amount of unusual information on Ecclesiastical 
matters—especially the three on “‘The Palatine Prelates,” ‘The 
Cardinals,” and “ Papal Elections”—that we feel sure will be specially 
interesting to many of the clergy. We will only add that pages 
teeming as these do with fact and incident ought to have been sup- 
plied with a good index. 


Poems. Original and Translated. By H. I. D. Ryper, of the 
Oratory. Dublin: Gill & Son. 

io little poems have been jotted down at different periods 

within the last twenty-five years. Fr. Ryder, we presume, 
would hardly advance a serious claim to be considered a poet; but, 
as far as we can judge, he has found verse an elegant recreation from 
severer studies, and a vehicle for graceful or devotional outpourings 
to his friends and disciples. The poems are of rather unequal merit ; 
this is inevitable from the long period over which their composi- 
tion has extended ; they are chiefly weakened by the occasional in- 
sertion of very prosaic phrases and commonplace sentiments. But 
some of the pieces are of great beauty, and here and there a verse 
— with true poetic diction. We shall not be surprised to hear 
that the two poems, “A Legend from Rodriguez” and “ 'Two Children 
Breakfast with the Child Jesus,” are great favourites with all 
readers. As an example of the author’s facile flow of diction take 
this verse from the first-named poem. A gay youth in the well- 
known story hears the enchanting singing of a poor leper in the last 


stages of decay. The song has ceased :— 


The weeping youth upon the ground 
Bends ep fin humbled to ig 

Till in the air the last sweet sound 
Has into silence fled ; 

He knows that angels stand around 
That dying leper’s bed. 
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We cannot refrain from quoting the concluding lines of the second 
mentioned poem. The author seems so admirably to have caught 
the innocent spirit of the medieval legend :— 

The children come with hands and faces washed, 

And tunics white, while Bernard says the Mass 

At the old altar of the Virgin’s shrine. 

Serving, they often turn their prayerful eyes, 

And fix them on their sometime little guest, 

Lest in his mother’s arms He might forget. 

They thought the Child Divine, with friendly nod, 

Bid them prepare, whilst Bernard’s soul is rapt 

In breathless joy above the starry heavens. 

The “ Ite Missa est” is hardly said, 

Lo! gentle sleep upon the three come down 

And by a painless death their souls, released, 

Fly to the nuptials where the Lamb Divine 

Forever is the Table, Feast, and Host! 

One of the most happy ideas in the book is the “ Novena of 
Sonnets”’ in honour of 8. Philip Neri. The poems are sure to be 
welcomed and cherished wherever the author is known, and his 
own personal claims will not fail to throw a charm over a little 
production so simple and so graceful. 


The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. By Tuomas Davipson. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 

T would, we imagine, interest few readers to peruse any lengthy 
criticism of this volume, of which 180 pages are devoted to 
demolishing the accepted and establishing a new interpretation of 
the figures on the Parthenon Frieze. Cui bono? all but a few 
scholars will doubtless exclaim. And this is done with animation, 
zeal, and much display of scholarship, but, above all, with as pro- 
found earnestness as if the minutia were the seeds of knowledge, and 
the mysterious figures held, Sphynx-like, some secret which it much 
behoved the world to learn. Vehemently does Mr. Davidson first 
prove that the Frieze has no connection with either peplos- 
procession or sacrificial-procession of the Panathénaia, and next 
establish his own view, that it represents a sacrificial-procession 
which never took place—that is to say, a procession that was to 
have been part of a convention of various Greek nations, whom 
Perikles invited to Athens, as related in the seventeenth chapter of 
his “Life,” by Plutarch, and which—thanks to jealous and 
narrow-minded Sparta—‘‘ never took place.” The double proces- 
sion and double group of gods manifestly on the Frieze are thus 
very ingeniously shown to be the Ionic and Doric, or, what is the 
same, the Athenian and Spartan. Perikles’ Frieze was prepared 
beforehand by a too-confident potentate to celebrate an event 

which was never realized; just as was the triumphal column b 
Napoleon I. at Boulogne to commemorate his conquest of England. 
We have not looked into the other two essays, which are on cognate 
topics. The fourth and last essay is an attempt to give “a more 
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rational interpretation” of the “ Oidipous Tyrannos”—to use the 
author’s oilen-diee is current among scholars. This also is 
very ingeniously and cleverly done—with what vraisemblance we 
scarcely like to judge after only a cursory perusal ; but our impres- 
sion is that it is not altogether satisfactory. The characters of the 
famous old play are, it is attempted to show, very ordinary men and 
women. Oidipous isa “ weak, sentimental, well-meaning despot ;” 
the Queen, “a prosaic, strong-minded, robust woman ;” and Kreén 
is “a Jesuitical churchwarden.” Mr. Davidson is an American, 
and may be forgiven this and other startling freedoms of speech. 

It concerns us comparatively little that he should rob a Greek play 
of adventitious charms; it concerns us much that, being a Rationalist, 
he should rob Christianity of a Divine completeness, as he does 
towards the end of his vai 4 

Historically considered, the Oidipous sets vividly before us a most 

interesting bygone phase of human consciousness, one of those gigantic 
aberrations which the natural tendency to objectify mere subjective 
postulates, and clothe them in institutions, from time to time produces. 
From this fatalistic aberration men were in some measure freed b 
Christianity, which taught freedom by the grace of God; yet, inasmuc 
as it left God paternally capricious, the task of — breaking with 
fatalism and asserting man’s unconditional moral freedom was left for 
modern rationalism. The poet of simple fatalism is Sophokles; the poet 
of the Christian, predestinarian modification of the same, is Shakespeare ; 
the poet of true freedom, absolutely refusing obedience to fancies or 
abstractions, has not yet appeared. 
And, we may add, it might be worth while to postpone the advent 
of this hope of Rationalism until men, whose abilities and training 
well enable them to do so, shall have studied the spirit and letter 
of Christianity with the earnestness and thoroughness they bring 
to the study of every other form of religion and philosophy. 
Students, however, will read Mr. Davidson’s essays with great in- 
terest for their scholarship and independent criticism. 


The Altus of St. Columba. Edited, with a cK Paraphrase and 


Notes, by Joun, Marquess of Burr, K.T. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1882. 
— the great Irish Saint and Apostle of Scotland wrote 
sacred verse is stated by most of his biographers, including 
Dr. Reeves and Montalembert. Lord Bute has no hesitation in 
accepting the very curious “ prose,” here reprinted, as the genuine 
work of St. Columba. The reader will be inclined to think that 
few students of early Scottish hagiology have as good a right to be 
heard on the subject. The poem itself is a series of rough 
dimeters, sometimes trochaic, generally iambic, sometimes full and 
sometimes catalectic, written by accent, without any attention to 
strict prosody, and rhymed throughout. It contains twenty-three 
capitula, all of twelve lines each, except one, which has fourteen ; 
and it is abecedarian, running through all the letters of the alphabet, 
thus reminding us of the <A solis ortus cardine of another Irishman, 
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Sedulius. But it has no pretensions to the finish and delicacy of 
the hymn from which the Church has borrowed her Christmas 
Lauds. Some of its want of polish is perhaps owing to the corrup- 
tions of copyists. The versification is rude, the construction is 
irregular, and even the inflection of words frequently violates the 
rules of Latin grammar. But there is real poetry in it for all that. 
Here is a favourable specimen of the poem :— 

Regis regum rectissimi 

Prope est dies Domini, 

Dies ire et vindictz 

Tenebrarum et nebula, 

Diesque mirabilium 

Tonitruorum fortium, &c. (p. 32). 


Its subject is the Being of God, the Creation, Paradise, Hell, 
Judgment, &c. As Lord Bute observes, the poem shows “a 
certain proclivity to the terrible,” which recalls the notable austerity 
in the character of St. Columba. The editor’s work is ample and 
admirable. The prose translation successfully grapples with the 
stupendous difficulties of the text. In his Commentary and Notes, 
Lord Bute, among other things, has compared the poem with the 
texts of Scripture to which it refers. This Commentary will be 
considered the most valuable part of the work before us. The easy 
marshalling of so much reading and such wide erudition makes it a 
distinct acquisition to Catholic hymnology. We only wish he had 
given us a little more of the history of the poem, and had referred 
to the circumstances of its composition. 


1. The Organization of the Early Christian Church. Eight Lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford in the year 1880, on 
the Foundation of the Rev. John Bampton. By Epwin Hatcn, 
M.A., Vicar Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 1881. 


2. The Beginnings of the Christian Church. By W. H. S1mcox, M.A., 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxtord, &c. Rivingtons. 
1881. 

CATHOLIC reader will naturally sympathize with the wr 
A of Mr. Simcox’s book. He writes as an orthodox High 
Churchman, and on the whole there is very little to be found in 
his treatise which is inconsistent with Catholic doctrine. Unfortu- 
nately, we are obliged to add the opinion that he has written very 
little that is worth reading. He has brought no new light to bear 
on his subject: his quotations and his facts have been made and 
stated over and over again, and he shows no sign of wide reading 
either in ancient literature or modern criticism. There is indeed a 
wearisome straining after novelty and paradox in his book, but his 
conjectures and suggestions are for the most part singularly 
infelicitous. Even when he does enter on fresh and interesting 
ground, as when he compares the General Intercession in the 
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co of St. Clement’s Epistle, recently discovered, with the 
iturgy of St. Mark, and the modern Jewish Prayer-book, his 
treatment is so slight and flimsy that it hus no rea] value. Mr. 
Simcox gives no proof of his assertion that the lections from the 
Prophets regularly occurred in the Roman Liturgy and are 
“‘dropped” to make room for the Epistles. No doubt the regular 
occurrence of a lection from the Old Testament formed a regular 
feature in the old Gallican and Spanish liturgies. But a high 
authority (Mr. Hammond, “ Ancient Liturgies,” p. lxiii.) enume- 
rates this among the traces of “Oriental Affinities,” which these rites 
exhibit. “At Rome and its neighbourhood,” writes Le Brun 
(Explication de la Messe, tom. iii. p. 35), “and in Africa, it was 
usual to have only one lection—viz., from St. Paul, which lection 
was called therefore the Epistle or the Apostle ; then they chanted a 
Psalm, followed by the Gospel ;” and he quotes St. Augustine: ‘‘ We 
have heard the first lection of the Apostle. . . . . Then we sang a 
Psalm After this (came) the reading of the Gospel” (de Verbis 
Apost. Serm.176al. 10). This is really proof conclusive, for it is ad- 
mitted on all hands and has been proved over and over again (¢.9., by 
Mone. Griechische und lateinische Messen) that the African and Roman 
liturgies were closely allied. Nor can it be pretended that the Old 
Testament lection had been omitted before St. Augustine’s time in the 
Roman Liturgy, for absolutely the first authentic information which 
we have about the Roman Mass (7.c., about the Latin Liturgy of the 
Roman Church) is in the letter of Pope Innocent to Decentius, in the 
year 416. Besides, before Mr. Simcox writes about the Roman Liturgy, 
it would be well for him to consult that very accessible book, “ ‘The 
Roman Missal.” If he will turn to the Masses for the Vigil of 
Pentecost, Ember Saturday in Pentecost week, Ember Saturday in 
September, all of which contain both Old Testament lections and 
Epistles (on the Vigil of Pentecost the New Testament lection is 
from the Acts), he will see the gratuitous absurdity of his allegation 
that in the Roman Mass the Old Testament lections “have been 
dropped on all other days” (other, ¢.g., than Holy Saturday) “ except 
a few, when the Epistles have been dropped to make room for them.” 
This sentence includes three separate blunders, but we content 
ourselves with noting two of them. We have one more remark to 
make on Mr. Simcox’s book. His style is dull, and is not made less 
dull by the constant recurrence of feeble epigrams. But it is better 
to enliven, or try to enliven, a dull style by epigram than by 
vulgarity. ‘This Bn however, is a favourite expedient with Mr. 
Simcox, whose manner is singularly out of keeping with his subject 
and with the audience of educated gentlemen to whom his lectures 
were addressed. And surely it is much worse than mere vulgarity 
to describe the Holy Communion as a “ dessert” after the Lord's 
Supper. No apology or half apology can excuse such a miserable 
instance of bad taste and profanity. It is needless to say that the 
—— is as nonsensical as it is revolting. 

Mr. Hatch is a writer of very different calibre. He is far further 


removed from all sympathy with Catholic doctrine, for his book is 
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nothing less than an attempt to prove that the priesthood, nay, all 
distinction between clergy and laity, the unity of the Church, belief 
in her infallibility, are of merely human origin. His arguments 
would have to be met in a treatise and not in a brief notice like the 
present. We will only point out in passing that the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles attributes the institution of émoxoro (the 
meaning of the word does not matter here) and their authority in 
the Church, not to the will of the people, but to the Holy Ghost. 
Nor did the unity of the Church come from general councils. ‘The 
unity of the Church and the “ charisma Veritatis,” which belongs 
to Bishops, was insisted on, long before a general council was 
possible, by St. Irenzeus and St. Cyprian. It was that belief in the 
Church’s unity and authority which led to the Convocation of 
Councils, not vice versd. But we gladly acknowledge that Mr. 
Hatch has written a book intensely interesting, and full of learning 
and of information which will be welcome to every scholar. The 
number of references to modern authorities on the one hand, to 
the inscriptions and codes of Roman law on the other, would serve 
of themselves to make his work a valuable one. And his genuine 
sympathy with the moral character of Christianity now and again 
raises a style, which never lacks clearness or force, into genuine 
eloquence. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. TreELe. Translated 
from the Dutch, with the co-operation of the author, by JamEs 
Ba.uineat. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

HIS volume, which is complete in itself, is the English transla- 

tion of the first portion of the author’s larger work, “ Compara- 
tive History of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions.” And, 
should the volume find a favourable reception from English readers, 
the second portion will succeed it, in which Dr. Tiele deals with the 

— religion and the religions of Phoenicia and 

srael. 

And, although the book does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
history of Egyptian religion, but only a view of it from the point of 
comparative religious history, yet it is a complete and sufhciently 
full survey of the subject. And for its conciseness, clear style, and 
the well-known ability of the author we should recommend it as just 
the book for students who wish for reliable and methodical information 
in moderate compass. The volume is an octavo, of only 280 pages. 
There are two excellent chapters, which we may call prefatory ; one 
on the ethnography of the Nile Valley, and the other an account of 
the “sources” for the study of Egyptian religion. Then, in six 
chapters, the author traces the account of the religion of Egypt at 
various epochs of its history. These are tceo full of details, forming 
together a compact and coherent story, to admit of such extracts as 
would be acceptable. 

In his last chapter Dr. Tiele treats of the “‘ Character and Moral 
Results of Egyptian Religion.” And as to its character, he deals with 
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the well-known difficulty of reconciling the two classes of apparently 
antagonistic phenomena that are so abundant in Egyptian records : 
the evidences of knowledge of the spiritual nature of the Deity 
combined with sensuous representations of the various gods ; and a 
knowledge of the Oneness of God conjoined with the greatest variety 
and number of Divine persons. He rejects the explanation offered 
by the hypothesis of an esoteric and exoteric theology. The explana- 
tion which he proffers is very ingenious, and deserves to be read :— 
“The cause of the phenomena to be explained lies in the symbolic- 
mystical tendency of the Egyptian religion, which is a development 
from the aed principle.” That is to say, the Egyptian 
as would appear from their history, soon passed from the 
,unter or shepherd life (the period of a people’s myth-formations) 
to the settled agricultural condition, when the myths become 
symbols. Or, in still other words, their epic period was of brief 
duration. To this is to be added, that the Egyptian, like the other 
nations most akin to him, had “a certain hesitation about represent- 
ing the Deity in human form ;” whence it came that even a non- 
human representation, monstrous to our minds, was deemed more 
reverent. Symbols of the Deity were multiplied, to convey new 
thoughts of his nature or works. Thus we Christians are, on the 
one hand, not quite satisfied with buman representations of the 
Heavenly Father, however artistic; and, on the other, are not 
offended by emblematic figures of, ¢g., an eye, for the omniscience 


of God, nor of a dove, for the operation of the Holy ee There 
Id, 


was this monotheism in polytheism in the Egypt of old, because, to 
the Egyptian mind, that “God is One” was bound up with the truth 
that His manifestations are numberless. ‘The learned Dr. Tiele 
adds, regarded the divine persons of the Pantheon only in the light 
of manifestations, or revelations of the One God; while, as he 
admits, the people held a multiplicity of gods. Apparently, how- 
ever, he claims for these uninstructed people that they—indistinctly, 
at least—understood that the gods symbolized something higher 
than themselves; ‘‘that a deep sense lay hidden behind them.” 
Finally, as to the morality of the Egyptian religion, Dr. Tiele does 
not agree with those who think that the pure morality there is, 
evidence of was independent of religion. ‘The moral maxims of that 
religion were very beautiful; but, he says, they never rose to the 
rank of principles. 

It only remains to remark that the translator’s share in this volume 
deserves the highest praise. The book may be read, from first chap- 
ter to last, without any suspicion of translation from another idiom 
being raised. We may repeat, therefore, our very favourable opinion 
of this volume, as an excellent resumé, by a competent scholar, of 
most recent opinion on the subject of Egyptian religion. We 
do not trouble to say that the notion of the growth of religions is 
here implied, as in most scientific works of the day. When we find 
a book of high standing in science acknowledging the fall of man 
from God’s revelation of Himself into the vagaries of heathen sys- 
tems, rather than his pretended rise through dim shadowings, 
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myths, and vagaries to saner and purer creeds, we shall note it with 
rejoicing. 


Protestantism and the Church. Lectures delivered in St. Ann’s Church 
on the Sundays of Advent, 1881. By the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor T. 8. Preston, V.G., LL.D. New York: Coddington. 


- great controversial battle-ground at the present day is 
without question the Church. The old topics which so keenly 
roused our fathers, the Bible, the Rule of Faith, the Inquisition, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the rest, have ceased to interest 
the present generation, in spite of Dr. Littledale’s effort to galvanize 
them into life. It was doubtless these considerations that moved 
Monsignor Preston to publish four excellent little lectures on the 
“Catholic Teaching and the Protestant Theories on the Church.” 
That Christ came upon earth and established a divinely organized 
hody to carry on His work to the end of time is a doctrine admitted 
by the Ritualists, High Church, and Anglican party generally. It 
has always puzzled us to understand how the Anglicans persuade 
themselves that an institution, so manifestly the work of a Divine 
author, can ever fail or fall into error. We believe, however, that it 
is the fashion now to contend for what is termed the “ branch” 
theory—that there are three great communions, the Roman, the 
Anglican, and the Greek, all, as it were, branches or offshots from 
the Church of Christ. Monsignor Preston has devoted a consider- 
able portion of Lecture Three to this question, and he exposes most 
forcibly the absurdity of this branch theory of the Anglicans. We 
will venture to give a short extract from this part of the work :— 


In the beginning there was one family, one Church 
time this Church, like a very unchristian family, was broken into 
It broke into parts quite early, and then its voice was 
ushed. It had the good fortune to keep together until six general 
councils were held, and the great rent took place, and it never spoke 
again except by a queer kind of docwmentary voice But these parts 
are all one Church. They condemn each other and call each other 
Antichrist, Still they are one. They are all wrong because they do not 
agree; and they are all right because they belong to the same family. 
They profess creeds which contradict each other, but these creeds are of 
no consequence. .... There is a singular heading to this broken and 
breaking Church. All the Bishops throughout the world are the Vicar 
of Uhrist. There are more heads than there are parts, and every head 
has a mouth; but we must get all these mouths together, and make 
them speak the same thing, and then, thank God, we have the truth 
(Lecture iii. p. 248). 

Equally admirable is the parallel he institutes between the Dona- 
tists and the Anglicans; and he pushes home the unmistakable 
utterances of St. Augustine. On the whole, then, we have found 
Lecture Three the most instructive and interesting in the volume. 
One great charm ahout the lectures which will not fail to commend 
itself is the author’s gift of strikingly clear and lucid style. Every 
sentiment is expressed with that directness which carries the reader 
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on in spite of himself. We suspect that this very easy reading 
implies some very hard writing. In a controversial work, however, 
such a quality is nearly the most desirable of all. The author’s 
selection of quotations from the Fathers and controversial writers 
is also most happy ; the translations have all the ease of an English 
idiom. One might makemerry, if mirth were not out of place, 
over the extraordinary utterances of Luther, quoted from p. 90, 
onwards. If ever man answered to Thiers’ happy epithet, fou 
JSurieux, it was surely Luther. We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the work as a valuable contribution to latter day controversy. 





The Future of Islam. By Witrrip ScawEN Buiunt. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


N R. BLUNT has the courage of his convictions; and this 

volume, written last year, has been supplemented by the 
notorious article in the September Nineteenth Century. In this last 
he has boldly acknowledged himself “in violent sympathy with the 
enemy,” and speaks of his ‘‘ love, respect, and sympathy for Arabi 
and his rebels ; patriots fighting for freedom.” ‘The present volume 
declares that the Ottoman Empire is to fall, and Constantinople with 
it. Islam will lose power in Europe and Western Asia, and our 
grandchildren may live to see the “‘ revenge of history” in the 
Ottoman Turk, having been absorbed by Russia, ceasing to be 
Mahommedan. But the future of Islam—and the triumph is not 
now to be by temporal but by spiritual arms—lies in Eastern and 
Southern Asia; while as to Africa, “Islam and not Christianity 
will be the form under which God will eventually be worshipped in 
the Tropics.” England has a great future before her in this connec- 
tion—Constantinople having fallen, she is to become the political 
head of Islam. But we need trouble ourselves little about Mr. 
Blunt’s political predictions; and we need say nothing of his 
religious sentiments on so grave a matter. We end, then, with 
one extract; the animus is too salient, and comment need not be 
expressed. The italics are our own :— 


Christendom has pretty well abandoned her hopeless task of converting 
Islam, as Islam has abandoned hers of conquering Europe; and it is 
surely time that moral sympathy should unite the two great bodies of 
men who believe in and worship the same God. 

England, at least, may afford now to acknowledge Mahommedapnism as 
something not to be merely combated and destroyed, but to be accepted 
by her and encouraged—accepted as a fact which for good or evil will 
exist in the world whether she will or no—encouraged because it has 
in it possibilities of good which she cannot replace by any creed or 
philosophy of her own. She can do much to help these possibilities, for 
they depend for the moment on her political action (p. 172.) 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. 
Wa ter W. Sxeat, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1882. 
T would be difficult to speak too highly either of the labour and 
care bestowed on the compilation of this dictionary or of the 
success of the work. It is a new departure in dictionaries and not 
merely a réchauffé from previous similar works, trying to unite their 
excellences and involuntarily perpetuating their detects. The suc- 
cess of such an original attempt is not, however, more signal than 
one would have anticipated from Mr. Skeat’s scholarship; he has 
long been facile princeps in his own line, and perhaps the most able 
editor we have of “English Dialect” and “Early English” 
literature. His labours, indeed, as an editor have had a large share 
in gathering together the vast stores now available, and from which 
alone a truly scientific guide to English Etymology may be compiled. 
The scholar need only read Mr. Skeat’s admirably modest preface 
to see the difficulties he has had to conquer, and to get some idea 
of how largely, in most English dictionaries, guesswork, that 
entirely ignored rules, long usurped the place of anything like 
scientific investigation of words to their philological source. We 
are now living in a trans:tion period to sounder and more authentic 
views on matters of etymology, and this admirable volume is the 
vanguard of our progress. We are quite sure also, that—to use his 
own expression of hope with regard to his book—it will “ prove of 
service, not only to students of comparative philology and of early 
English, but to all who are interested in the origin, history, and 
development of the noble language which is the common inheritance 
of all one lie Po eoples ;” for the student, indeed, it will be 
simply indispensable. Besides the Dictionary proper there are most 
valuable appendices of prefixes, suffixes, list of Aryan roots, list of 
examples of sound, shifting, &c., with not less valuable ‘‘ Canons of 
Etymology,” “ List of books consulted,” and a very useful key to 
the plan of the work. The volume before us is an excellently 
printed quarto of some eight hundred pages, but a smaller volume, 
titled, if we remember, “‘ A Concise Dictionary,” has also been pre- 
em by Mr. Skeat himself, and for classes and junior scholars will 
e found a boon. English students, both young and old, owe the 
learned author a debt of gratitude. 





Ave Maria; or, Catesby’s Story. A Story for Children. By Rev. 
Francis Drew. London: R. Washbourne. 1882. 


i. is the only one we have read of a series of stories called the 

little books of St. Nicholas. The chief remark that occurs to 
us after persuing this one is that it is oe misleading to call 
it “a story for children.” It is a story of public school life and 
suited for the younger classes of schools boys—who certainly would 
not like to be classed as children. Children proper—beings of the 
nursery and governess’ class, the prattling romps at home—would 
fail to understand it. The author writes with skill and taste, and 
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would do good service by undertaking some higher work on the 
same lines. The boy Catesby is well drawn, and his devotion to Our 
Lady told with much pathos. 


The Faiths of the World. A Concise History of the great Religious 
Systems of the World. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 

& Son. 1882. 
7. twelve lectures that compose this volume were delivered in 
St. Giles Cathedrai, Edinburgh, and in the Cathedral Glasgow 
during the winter of 1881-82. Their urpose is to popularize the 
study of ‘‘ comparative theology.”” Where so many lectures on as 
many different religions are by various authors, and each lecturer is 
independent of the others and alone responsible “‘ for the views 
expressed by himself,” it is obviously impossible within a short 
notice to discuss the views of each, and difficult to judge inde- 
pendent witnesses on any one principle. There need, however, be 
no hesitation in saying that all the lectures are well written, 
thoughtful and clear, and generally summarize successfully the 
present state of knowledge on the great Oriental, the old Egyptian, 
and other systems. We may say, too, that the general tone 1s less 
doctrinal than declamatory—the points of resemblance between the 
ancient systems and the Christian truth being largely dwelt on, as 
also the superiority of Christianity as a full response to the needs 
and longings of the human heart. ‘This is something to be grateful 
for and to mention here, though we have to regret a general ten- 
dency to enlarge and emphasize the points of contact between those 
erroneous systems and the truth of revelation, and to speak lightly 
of the grossness and portentous error that everywhere marked them. 
There is too no hint, that we notice, of a primal revelation to man 
of which, since the dispersion, all these fragmentary and divergent 
systems are the decadence and corruption. Principal Caird, in the 
rst lecture on Brahmanism, speaks of those “ who shrink from 
any such notion as that the religious history of the worid is the 
expression of a natural process of development,” in a context that 
seems to hint there is no need to so shrink. Our sentiment about 
this theory, which is that of a “childhood of religions,” is suf- 
ciently emphasized in the article with this heading in our pre- 
sent number. Hence we should not recommend this volume 
to the readers for whom it is intended: and that not so much 
for, special statements as for the general animus. We are not 
without some fear lest the constant study of, growing fondness 
for, and laudation of false religions—going beyond the needs of 
either student or missionary—is only another manifestation, 
as it is a result, of indifference to dogmatic teaching. It is not 
intended to deny all value to comparative study of religions; but 
these pagan systems may only be called religions improperly ; for, 
to predicate the term univocally would be to put truth and error 
in the same genus. So, too, pathological anatomy is a useful 
study for the better knowledge of normal and healthy states ; but 
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the abnormal states are what the surgeon only tolerates before him, 
and that for the prospect of good. 
The last lecture of the series is perhaps intended to rectify the 
balance of esteem and stultify somewhat admiration for error in the 
receding ones. And “ Christianity in relation to other Religions,” 
y Professor Flint, is a very excellent lecture—not of course going 
so far in its assertions as a belief in Catholic theology would have 
enabled the learned and eloquent writer to do. Still his thesis that 
“Christianity is in a higher and broader than merely historical 
manner, the centre of the system of the world’s religions”—first, 
because it alone is the perfect realization of the idea which underlies 
all religions i.e, communion between a worshipping subject and a 
worshipped object ; and, secondly, because it is the only religion 
which rests on a complete revelation—is very well worked out. 


Extracts from the Civil and Ecclesiastical Laws regarding Marriage in 
this Country. Burns & Oates. 
-— is a convenient little handbook for the use of lay persons, 
giving in brief all that it is necessary to observe before marriage. 
Under the heading, “ Forbidden Times,” we find it laid down: 
“Tf, for special reasons, marriage is to be contracted during these 
(forbidden) times, leave must be obtained from the Bishop.” Surely 
the author is in error here. We believe such to be the custom in 
certain dioceses of Germany, but it is only a local custom. We are 
not aware that it has obtained in England. 


Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. Vol. VII., 
Part I., &c. By Henry Forry,$.J. London: Burns & Oates. 
1882. 

ERE is another thick volume of the now familiar “ Records,” 
and still the materials from which Brother Foley, with much 
zeal and patience, continues to draw are, he tells us, far from exhausted. 

The present volume is composed of an Historical Introduction, in 

which is given a complete statistical history of the English Province, 

together with its colleges and residences at home and ubroad. This 
covers about 170 pages, and is composed of statistics, such as: 

Notices of Colleges and Houses ; Lists of their Superiors; Numbers of 

Inmates at various periods from the commencement of the English 

Vice-Province until the suppression of the Society. Among the 

catalogues inserted are al that give the accounts of temporalities 

of the Province; these the editor inserts as calculated to be an 
effectual reply to the “ traditional ideas, or, old wives’ tales, regard- 
ing its fabulous wealth.” Among the statistics we find, also, two 
cipher keys used in correspondence in the year 1696; these are 
extremely interesting. 

This Historical Introduction is followed by what forms the bod 

of the book, a very full “ Collectanea,” enumerating, in alphabetica 
order, each member of the English Province, with short biographical 
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and genealogical notices. These notices doubtless represent in- 
calculable labour on the part of the unwearied author, and they 
will be found invaluable as memoirs for future historians, &c. In 
this list the real names of members during the days of persecu- 
tion have been, as fur as possible, inserted. The writer acknowledges 
that it would be difficult to conceive the labour this has entailed, a 
day being frequently spent in unearthing a single name. But these 
aliases were a necessity in their time if the lives were to be spared of 
any of those devoted apostles; for, as the writer observes, if, on the one 
hand, it be matter of wonder to many how religion in England lived 
through the persecution, on the other, it is a mystery—attributable 
to God’s protection, with their own great prudence—how so many of 
them escaped the government pursuivants maintained ever on 
their track, and stimulated to the utmost activity by the enormous 
pecuniary rewards offered by the Government. One instance he 
mentions is of Father Ralph Gower, who laboured all his life in 
Lancashire—in 1724 his address was, “ Mr. Gower; to be left at 
the White Bull, Preston,’—and who has quite recently been dis- 
covered to be really Ralph Hornyold, one of the old Catholic family 
of Blackmore Park, in Worcestershire ; he took his mother’s name 
of Gower. This alphabetical list goes in the present volume 
from A to Q, and is adorned with nineteen photographs of the old 
portraits of as many priests who were put to death for religion. 
Opening this list at random, we lit on the martyrdom of Father 
Francis Page, who was hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn. 
It is salutary, if saddening, to read such an account of his last 
moments as that given by an eye witness. Butchery—in these days 
of kindness to animals—is altogether a mild term for “ quartering,” 
as practised on him and other victims of that seventeenth century 
persecution. Most of these martyrs suffered at Tyburn, but 
every part of our land saw their heroic deaths, and was watered 
with their blood. Ashton still has Father Arrowsmith’s hand, who 
fell at Lancaster. Father Edward Oldcome suffered at Worcester ; 
Father John Ogilvie in distant Glasgow ; while Father Philip Evans 
was martyred at Cardiff. There is still another martyr for South 
Wales, Father Lewis, or Baker (yet doubtful), a relative of Father 
Augustine Baker, the writer of “ Sancta Sophia,’’ who shed his 
blood for the faith at Usk. 
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1. The Truths of Salvation. By Rev. J. Peremayr, 8.J. Trans- 
lated from the German. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1882. 

2. The Works of the Seraphic Father, St. Francis of Assisi. Trans- 
lated by a Religious of the Order. London: R. Washbourne. 
1882. 

3. A Saint among Saints ; a Sketch of the Life of St. Emmelia, Mother 
of St. Basil the Great. By 8. M.S. Dubliu: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 1882. 
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4. Half-Hours with the Saints and Servants of God; including Notes and 
many Translations, By CuarLtes Kenny. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1882. 


5. Golden Sands. Third Series. Translated from the French. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 1882. 


6. Saints of 1881; or Sketches of the Lives of St. Clare of Montefaleo,. 
St. Laurence of Brindisi, St. Benedict Joseph Labre, and St. John 
Baptist de Rossi. By Witt1am Luoyp, Priest of the Diocese 
of Westminster. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


7, Solid Virtue. By the Rev. FatHer Be tectus, 8.J. Translated 
from the French by a Member of the Ursuline Community, 
Thurles. With a Preface, by the Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Arch-. 
bishop of Cashel and Emly. Second Thousand. London: R. 
Washbourne. 1882. 


8. The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Translated from the 
French of the Abbé Orsini. By the Very Rev. T. C. HusEn- 
BETH, D.D., V.G. A New Edition, with Illustrations. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 


9. The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. By Monse1GNeur Camts, 
Bishop of Belley. ‘Translated from the French. New Edition, 
Revised. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 


10. All for Love; or, from the Manger to the Cross. By the Rev. 
James J. Mortarty, A.M. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 1882. 


11. The Daily Prayer-book. London: Burns & Oates. 


12. The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel. London: Burns & 
Oates. 


13. The Catholic Child’s Complete Hymn-book. London: Burns & 
Oates. 


14. Verses on Doctrinal and Devotional Subjects. By the Rev. JameEs. 
Casey, P.P. Dublin and London: James Duffy & Son. 
1882. 


1. Father Pergmayr was a Bavarian Jesuit who flourished in the 
early part of last century. He wrote in German a book of medita- 
tion for an eight days’ retreat, on the usual plan of the Exercises of’ 
St. Ignatius. This translation, which reaches us from the United 
States, is well done. The work is by the Bishop of Newark, and 
will doubtless prove useful. The affective prayers which are. 
7 at the end of each meditation are a pleasing feature in the 

ook. 

2. This interesting book contains a translation of all the remaining 
works of St. Francis of Assisi—his letters, the three rules, the short 
colloquies or conferences which are reported in the history of his 
life, and his poems. ‘The translator states that the translation has. 
been made from the edition published at Cologne in 1848. We 
are sure it will be welcomed by English-speaking clients of the 
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holy Patriarch, and will be a valued memorial of the festival which 
is celebrated on the 4th of October. The poems are well trans- 
lated, though they read a good deal more like prose in their English 
dress than in the original. The “Canticle of the Sun,” or more 
ey the “Song of the Creatures,” which is the only undoubted 
and genuine verse left by St. Francis, and which is one of the most 
interesting fragments of medizval literature, is here given in a read- 
able version. We miss, however, the broken and irregular rhythm 
of the rude and touching Italian vernacular. Moreover, it does not 
appear that it is right to translate the recurrent “ per” as “for”; it 
surely ought to be “ by”—“ Praised be Thou, O Lord, by our sister 
the moon,” &c. We are aware that Ozanam has adopted the former 
rendering, but we must submit that it is not right. 

3. What the authoress’s idea of a “sketch” is we have no time to 
stop to inquire; but we may as well say that this elegant little 
book contains all that is known about St. Emmelia, and a good deal 
more. It begins thus:—“Spring! It is not much of a word, this 
little homely knot of fiye commonplace consonants and one insig- 
nificant vowel; yet talk of instantaneous photography,” &c. When we 
get to St. Emmelia herself, we have the following :—“‘ A beautiful 
young girl stood by a low wall, gazing sadly over the gloomy sur- 
face of the Euxine Sea. Around her on either side stretched the 
dark forests,” &c. (p. 10). From these citations it will be seen that 
this “sketch” is not by any means a dry article for a biographical 
dictionary. We may add that, allowing for a certain “ picturesque- 
ness” of presentment, the book is pleasing and instructive; and the 
latter part, being taken chiefly from Cardinal Newman’s “ Church 
of the Fathers,” is authentic and excellent. 

4. Mr. Kenny frankly confesses that he has mostly taken the 
originals of these half-hour readings from Pére Houdry’s 
‘‘ Bibliothéque”; but not the less is his book a happy idea, well 
carried out. The notes added by the compiler are very useful, every 
author who is cited having a brief biographical notice. The book is 
recommended by the Very Rev. Father Gordon, Superior of the 
London Oratory, in a short preface. 

5. The third series of ‘Golden Sands” will be found as suggestive 
and as full of pious thoughts and devices as the former ones. _It is 
a little book thai will be found most useful in the work of sanctifying 
daily life in the world. 

6. Ina little book of 120 pages we have excellent and devout 
lives of the four Saints canonized on the 8th of December last 

ear. Father Lloyd has made the sketches of nearly equal length. 
Doubtless, the purpose of the book—as a memorial of the Canoniza- 
tion—has suggested this idea ; but of the four servants of God, one 
affords materials so much more interesting than the others, that 
some readers will regret that more space was not devoted to St. 
Benedict Joseph. The “ Lives” have been carefully put together, and 
the writer has evidently gone to good and original sources. It 
would have added to their value to have mentioned where the bodies 
or relics of those servants of God are preserved at the present time. 
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And there are one or two statements which are curious, and which 
we should like to see further illustrated; for instance, that the 
theological system of St. Laurence of Brindisi was “adopted later by 
Thomassinus of the Oratory, and Petavius the Jesuit” (p. 30). 

7. We noticed the first edition of this well-executed translation of 
Bellecius’s admirable treatise in our number of July, 1880 (p. 241). 
We need here only extend to the second edition the welcome we then 
gave to the first, and express also our pleasure to see that it must 
have been well received to render a reprint of it so soon necessary. 
The print, paper, and get-up of this edition are excellent. We trust 
a third thousand will soon be required; it is a treatise that will prove 
valuable not only to religious but equally to the clergy oe the 
laity. There is only one test of.a spiritual hook like this—the 
test of experience, gained by reading and re-reading it, meditating 
on it, trying as occasion serves to carry out its precepts, and finding 
in its pages in the hour of need the golden counsel that brings 
resignation, content, or peace. And we feel confident that others 
may find this “ Solid Virtue” to be what we have long felt it to be— 
even such a friend as this. 

8. Many years ago Provost Husenbeth’s translation made its first 
appearance—a large volum2 containing, besides the “‘ History” which 
is here reproduced, a “ History of Devotion to the Blessed Virgin,” 
through the different epochs of the Church’s history, ‘‘ Meditations on 
the Litany,” of Loretto, and “‘ Poems on the Litany” translated by 
the same hand from the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn. It 
was a large and beautifully illustrated, but bulky and heavy, book. 
The most popular part of it, the “Life of our Lady,” is brought out in 
this edition,in a much smaller and very handy volume, also illustrated. 
Orsini’s “Life of Our Lady” is written in a very poetical style; while as 
to its matter,—it is now too well and widely known to call for analysis 
or criticism here. 

9. In our article on the works of St. Francis de Sales, last quarter, 
mention is made of the famous ‘‘ Spirit” of the Bishop of Belley, as 
being the only record we have of not a few of the Saint’s ways, 
principles and sayings. A good Catholic translation we said was 
needed. The present edition is a revision of a fairly good but not 
first-rate translation. The flavour of other idioms than ours is too 
strong betimes, and a certain cultivated choice of language observ- 
able in the otherwise inferior Anglican edition, is here a desideratum. 
Still the reading of it is sufficiently pleasant and can scarely fail to 
be profitable. Who can take up this volume of short sections— 
reflections and anecdotes—depicting every phase and manifestation 
of the Saint’s inner life and charming spirit, without finding some- 
thing appropriate and striking? It is a winning form of spiritual 
reading—a short lecture at a time, bearing a pointed and sweetly 
persuasive lesson, or starting a train of serious thought. The 
volume is to find favour with even those who dread the run of 
spiritual books as dry or severe. 

10. A series of seven studies, half sermon, half meditation, on the 
love of the Incarnate Word for man. ‘The writer disclaims all 
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desire to imitate learned treatises. The majority of readers, he: 
rightly remarks, do not relish very deep or learned treatises on the 
life and example of Our Lord. He has aimed rather at bringing 
home a few truths in “ clear, simple, and reverent language”—and, 
we may add, he writes in a clear, dignified style. Controversy, we 
are pleased to say, is absent from his pages, and the treatment of 
subjects is devotional rather than doctrinal. The author has pro- 


duced a pleasing volume, food for devout minds. “A Voice from. 


the Manger” and “ Love’s Banquet” (this last on the Holy Eucha- 
rist) are especially good. 


11. Exactly what its name imports—a small book of such pw 


as will be daily needed. It is the sort of Prayer-book to buy for 
boys or young men whose time for devotional exercises is, for one 
reason or other, limited; the prayers are short. The type is fairly 
large and quite clear, and yet the book is neither large nor bulky, 


whilst it contains morning and night prayers, devotion for Mass, . 


for confession and communion, the chief Litanies, &c. 


12. This tiny book contains a concise statement from the pen of 


Cardinal Manning of the office of the Holy Ghost in the new dis- 
pensation, briefly but clearly stated in a few pages. Bound up with 
it is ‘‘ The Divine Interpreter of Holy Scripture,” a sermon preached 
by His Eminence at Hereford. 

18. The advantages of this issue are that it contains all the hymns 
in popular use, and that it costs only a penny. The drawback is 
that the type is extremely small and—but our eyes are no longer 
young—difhicult to read. 

14. We may becomingly end our notices and our number with 
verse. Father Casey can apparently write verses on any subject. 
The greater portion of those in the volume before us are devotional. 
One on “Gladstone and the Vatican Decrees” is doctrinal, as is 
sg another on “ Professor Tyndall and Materialism ;” but fol- 

owing these we have a series of temperance lays, with such 
exhilarating titles as “‘ Bacchus Dethroned,” ‘'Tippler Machree,” 
“The Toper and his Bottle,” “Jubilee Ode,” &c.; ‘‘ Education an 
Extract” and “Sligo Cathedral Bells” are not easily brought under 
a heading; but a piece titled “ Boycotting” is not, as might be 
imagined, “on the debateable border-land,” being, in fact, an invi- 
tation to boycott drink. The religious pieces, with which is our 
present concern, are chiefly lyrical, and were, we understand, 
written with the view of their being sung by school children. ‘The 
author does not pretend to any high inspiration or flights of 
poetic genius, and will probably be quite content that we should say 
of his verses that, whilst they flow on smoothly and rhyme correctly, 
they have at least one charm—a natural and warm glow of pervad- 


ing piety. 
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Acuarya, Madhava. The Sarva-Darsana-Sangraha, translated, soficed, 
243. 

Africa, Decline of Christianity in North, 128; revival of Religion in, 
129; actual missions in, 131; stations in oases of, 143; people, &c., of 
R’damés in, 144; the Kabyles, 152 ; Christian archeology in, 156. 

“ Agnostic Poetry, The Vices of,” 104; the Pantheism of, 105 ; hopelessness 
of, 107; redundant imagery of, 110; paganism of, 112; impiety of, 117 ; 
anti-Catholic spirit of, 112; contrasted with Christian poetry and hymns, 
123. 

Algeria, The Church in, 131; projected inland sea in, 134; Christian tra- 
ditions among tribes of, 136. 

Allies, T, W., Church and State, zoticed, 469. 

Alzog’s Church History, vol. iv., translated, noticed, 247. 

Anslem, St., as drawn in Mr. Freeman’s William Rufus, 161; 170. 

Apostolic Woman, An, xoticzd, 475. 

Auerbach, Berthold, 354; birth and childhood of, id.; Suabian dialect of. 
358; travels of, 360; his “Dorfgeschichten” critized: ‘“ Barfiissele,” 
362; * Edelweiss,’’ 364; and other stories, 365; his “ Waldfried” and 
the “ Année Terrible,” 367 ; his “ Auf der Hohe,” an apology for Spin- 
oza, 2b.; last years and death of, 369; his place among recent German 
writers, 371. 


BaRDENHEWER, Otto, Die pseudo-aristotelische Liber de Causis, noticed, 466. 

Barry, Rev. W., on “ Berthold Auerbach,” 354. 

Bellecius, Father, Solid Virtue, translated, noticed, 523. 

Bellesheim, A., Notices by, 213, 441, 466, 468. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen, The Future of Islam, noticed, 516. 

Bougaud’s Argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ, translated, noticed, 
506. 

Books of Devotion and Spiritual Reading, zoticed, 517. 

Bourke, Rev. Ulick J., Life of John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, noticed) 
503. 

Buddhism, in the series of “ Sacred Books of the East,” 18 ; and the growth of 
religions, 347 seq. 

Bute, Marquess of, The Altus of Columba, zoticed, 510. 
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CABALLERO, Fernan, national pictures from the Spanish of, zoticed, 504. 

Camus, Mgr., Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, zoticed, 523. 

Capecelatro’s Life of St. Philip Neri, F. Pope’s translation, zoticed, 467. 

Casey, Rev. James, Verses, noticed, 524. 

** Catholic Memories of an old English City,” 417. 

Catholic and other religions, statistics of, 2. 

“Catholicism in North Africa,” 127 ; in the North of England, 417. 

“Childhood of Religions, The,” 331. 

China, Native Faiths of, 5. 

Clerke, E. M., The Flying Dutchman, zoticed, 252; on “ Alessandro Man- 
zoni and his Works,” 273. 

Clodd, E., his Childhood of World and of Religion criticized, 331 seg.; his 
books mischievous, 331; his errors in regard of religion, 338; his theory 
refuted by history of Jews, Romans, Indians, &c., 343; his mistakes as 
to Christian doctrine, 353. 

Conductors, New Electric, 42. 

Confucianism, 5. 

“Corea, The,” 373 ; a forbidden land, 374; Government and people of, 375; 
first Christians and martyrs in, 377; persecutions of Christians, 331; 
first Corean priest a martyr, 482; change of dynasty in 1864, and hopes 
of toleration, 383; more martyrs, 384, 386; recent confessors and their 
prison life, 389; a recent probable change of policy, 391; present state 
and prospects of religion, 395. 

Cox, Rev. G. B., Matriculation English Papers, zo¢iced, 460. 

Cuthbert, Saint, Story of, and the foundation of, Durham, 41S. 


Dairy Prayer Book, The, zoticed, 524. 

Davidson, ‘Thomas, The Parthenon Frieze, zoticed, 509. 

Days of the Week, Nomenclature of, in Latin, 59; in the Greek Church, 63 ; 
in the Selavonic language, 64; in the Teutonic dialects, 65; in Basque, 
ib.; in Irish, 66 ; comparative table of, in various tongues, 68 seq. 

Debrett’s Peerage, noticed, 254. 

Decés, J. B. L., Science et Vérité, noticed, 241. 

Drew, Rev. Francis, Ave Maria, zoticed, 517. 

Duffy, Sir C. Gavan, Histoire d’Irlande, translated, zoticed, 242. 

Durham Cathedral built, 419; historical memories of town of, 422; fidelity 
of people to cld faith, 424; part enacted by in rising of 1569, 426 seg. ; 
execution of priests near and in, 431, 


Eartz, John Charles, on “ The Vices of Agnostic Poetry,” 104. 

“East, The Sacred Books of the,” 1. 

“ Electric Lighting,” 33; Paris Exhibition of apparatus for, 35; the “arc” 
and “incandescent” methods of, 44; practical uses of, 49; question of 
cost of, 55. 

Electricity, important recent development of, 33 seg.; new methods of gene- 
rating, 37; new methods of conducting, 42; new “are” lamps, 44 ; new 
“incandescent” lamps, 46; methods of storing, 51; the “Faure” and 
other “ accumulators” described, 53. 
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Emmelia, St., Life of, woticed, 520. 
Eucalyptus, The, and Roman malaria, 209. 
Extracts from Civil and Ecclesiastical Laws regarding marriage, noticed, 519. 


Farrus of the World, The, zoticed, 518. 

Foley, H., Records of the English Province S.J., zoticed, 519. 

Fournier, P., La Question Agraire en Irlande, zoticed, 242. 

Francis de Sales, St., Eminent doctrine of, 74; Leigh Hunt’s testimony to, 
76 ; estimate of various biographies of, 77; training of, by his mother, 
79; college life of, 81; extent of the writings of, 83; the “Contro- 
versies” of, analysed, 84; preaching powers of, 92; doctrinal works of, 
94; “Letters” of, 96; “Introduction to Devout Life” of, 99; lesser 
treatises of, 103. 

Francis of Assisi, St., Works of, noticed, 522. 

Freeman, Mr., “ William Rufus,” 158; faults of style, &c., of, 159 seg. ; 
serious faults as an historian, 168; his charges against St. Anselm, 170, 
seq.; errors as to investiture, 176; he makes St. Anselm appear as an 
“ Anglican,” 179. 


Generators, New Electric, described, 38. 
Golden Sands, translated, zoticed, 522. 
Guthberlet, Dr. C., Lehrbuch der Philosophie, zoticed, 483. 


Hat, Rev. F., Fasting Reception of the B. Sacrament, noticed, 251. 
Hatch, Edwin, Organization of Early Christian Church, noticed, 511. 
Heine, H., Religion and Philosophy in Germany, translated, noticed, 259. 
Hinduism, Study of, in Sacred Books of the East, 14. 

History of England Reader, No. iii., noticed, 249. 

iiolmes-Forbes, W., ‘The Science of Beauty, zoticed, 240. 

Hymn-Book, Catholic Child’s Complete, zoticed, 524. 


“TrELAND,” 182; origin of present troubles in, 187; legislative independ- 
ence of, 189; Prevention of Crime Bill for, 190; evictions, continuance 
of, in, 191; dangers for, 196; “ Land Corporation,” 199; the “ Resur- 
rection of,” 302; Mr. Lecky on, 304; state of, before George III., 305 ; 
change in condition of, 309; effects of Continental revolutions on, 312 ; 
abatement of bigotry in, 318 ; amelioration of commercial and civil codes, 
312; the “ Volunteer”? Movement, 323; emancipatory measures for, 
326; religious disabilities of, dealt with, 328. 

Irish Episcopate, Joint Letter of, 183; significance of letter of, 185. 

Islamism, and the “ Sacred Books of the East,” 27 ; place of, in theory of growth 
of religions, 350. 


Jervis, W. Henley, Gallican Church and the Revolution, xoticed, 244. 


Keats’s paganism the germ of Agnostic, 115. 
Kenny, Charles, Half-hours with the Saints, zo¢iced, 522. 
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Kershaw, Frances J. M., Bobbie and Birdie, zoticed, 473. 
Kettlewell, Rev. S., Thomas-’-Kempis, noticed, 235. 

Khabyle and Touareg tribes and their Christianity, 137. 
Kleutgen, Father, Institutiones Theologice, noticed, 232. 
Knabenbauer, J., Erklirung des Propheten Isaias, woticed, 233. 


LavicERtiz, Mgr., Elevation of, to the purple, 127. 

Lear, H. L. Sydney, Henri Dominique Lacordaire, zoticed, 502. 
Lecky, Mr., on the state of Ireland, 302 seq. 

Lee, Rev. F. G., Reginald Barentyne, noticed, 263. 

Leo XIIL., Letter of, to Bishops of Sicily, 201; on Reform of Order of St. 
Basil in Gallicia, 204; to Bishops of Ireland, 434, translation, 436. 
Lilly, W. S., on “The Sacred Books of the East,” 1; on “ The Resurrection 

of Ireland,” 302 ; notice by, 491. 
Lloyd, Rev. W., Saints of 1881, zoticed, 522. 


McCattay, Rev. J. A., Sanctuary Boys’ Illustrated Manual, zoficed, 501. 

Mallock, W. H., Social Equality, noticed, 493. 

Malone, Rev. Sylvester, on ‘*The Nomenclature of the Days of tue Week,” 
56 seg. 

Manning, Cardinal, on “ William George Ward,” 265. 

Manzoni, A., and his Works, 273 ; unique place of, in Italian literature, 274 ; 
life of, 275; first verses, 278; marriage and re-conversion, 280; 
writes “I promessi sposi,” 283 ; death and character of, 287; his three 
great works criticized, 289 ; he created a new Italian prose, 298 ; effect 
of his writings, 302. 

Maskell, W., Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, zoficed, 255; Monu- 
menta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicans, noticed, ib. 

Meredith, M. A., Theotokos, noticed, 251. 

Mohammed, Character of, 28. 

Moigno, L’Abbé, Les Splendeurs de la Foi, noticed, 479. 

Moriarty, Rev. James J., All for Love, zoticed, 523. 

Morocco, Missions in, 131. 

Mozley, Rev. T., Reminiscences, zoticed, 505. 


Natura Religion, zoticed, 491. 
Nilles, Father N., Kalendarium Utriusque Ecclesix, tom. ii., woticed, 234. 
“ Nomenclature of the Days of the Week, The,” 56. 


Orrice of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, noéiced, 524. 
Orsini’s Life of the Blessed Virgin, translated, noticed, 523. 
Our Little Ones, noticed, 474. 


Parsts, The Religion of the, 8. 

Pennell, H., Agnes Wilmott’s History, noticed, 262. 

Pergmayr, Father, Truths of Salvation, noticed, 520. 

Periodicals, noticed : French, 221,449; German, 213, 441; Italian, 217, 444. 
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Persia, Ancient Religion of, 8. 

Pimont, L’Abbé 8S. G., Hymnes du Bréviaire Romain, noticed, 225. 
“ Poetry, The Vices of Agnostic,” 104. 

Poets, Necessity of Christianity to Great, 125. 

Preston, Mgr., Protestantism and the Church, moticed, 515. 
Prevention of Crime Bill, 190; analysis of, 195. 


Ratston, L., Tibetan Tales in English, zoticed, 243. 

Religions of the world, 2; question of the origin of, 332; difficulties of 
studying origin of, 334; Mr. Clodd’s theory of origin of, 337 ; historical 
proof against, 343. 

Remote Antiquity of Man not proven, zoticed, 477. 

“ Revolution, Taine’s French,” 397. 

Rogers, J. Guiness, Church Systems of Nineteenth Century, noticed, 241. 

Romanes, G. J., Animal Intelligence, zoticed, 476. 

Rousseau, Apostle of French Revolution, 404. 

Ryder, Father, Poems, zoticed, 508. 


Saint among Saints, A, noticed, 522. 

Science Notices: A new antiseptic process, 209 ; Eucalyptus and Roman 
malaria, 2.; Dr. Siemens on Solar Energy, 211; photography of rapid 
motions, 212; British Association, 438; Channel Tunnel, 439; the 
Canada meeting, ‘4.; the lunar atmosphere, 440. 

Seton, Mgr., Essays, noticed, 507. 

Shelley’s Paganism a Germ of Agnostic, 113. 

Simcox, W. H., The Beginnings of the Christian Church, noticed, 511. 

Skeat, Rev. W. W., Etymological Dictionary, noticed, 517. 

Speaker’s Commentary N.T., vol. iv., zo¢iced, 260. 


“Tatne’s French Revolution,” 397; impartiality of, 399; on causes of 
revolution: the axcien régime, 400; the Noblesse, 402; Rousseau, 404 ; 
on the taxation and education of the people, 406; destructive character 
of the Revolution, 408; state of religion before, 411; attachment of 
people to religion, 415. 

Taunton, M. T., My Lady at Last, noticed, 262. 

Ticle, Dr. C. P., History of Egyptian Religion, translated, noticed, 513. 

Tripoli a base of missionary operations, 142. 


UttatHorne, Bishop, The Groundwork of Christian Virtues, xoticed, 454. 


Verz, Aubrey de, The Foray of Queen Meave, zoticed, 461. 
Volckxsom, E. W. V., Catechism of Chemistry, zoticed, 460. 


Warp, Dr. W. G., 265; connection with Dustutn Review, 266 seq. 
Webster, Rev. Wentworth, Spain, zoticed, 490. 
“Week, Nomenclature of the Days of tle,” 56. 
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Westcott and Horts, New Testament, zoticed, 229. 

Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexicon, new edition, zoticed, 468 
Wilberforce, Father, Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, zoticed, 482. 
William Rufus, Mr. Freeman’s, 158. 


Yauznut, J., Angliiskaya Svobodnaya torgcvlya, noticed, 459 
Young, C. A., The Sun, noticed, 253. 
Youth’s Cabinet, noticed, 474. 


Zexpv-Avesta, The Study of in Europe, 9. 
Zoroaster’s age and doctrine, 11. 
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